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6734, Bindra, Delbir, & Scheier, lvan H. (McGill 
U., Montreal, P.Q., Can.) The relation between psy- 
chometric and experimental research in psychology. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1954, 9, 69-71.—A discussion 
of the distinction between experimental research (vari- 
ables determined by experimental operations) and psy- 
chometric research (variables determined by psycho- 
metric operations). Indications of how these two 
traditionally distinct methods may be combined and 
the resultant advantages obtained are noted.—{J. 
Arbit) 

6735. Gannon, Timothy J. (Loras Coll., Dubuque, 
Iowa.) Psychology: the unity of human behavior. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1954. xii, 482 p. $4.75.— 
With emphasis on the nervous system, reception, and 
response, this text for the first course in psychology 
puts primary stress on problems of integration because 
the higher levels of functioning resist artificial parti- 
tioning into reception and response and to emphasize 
the close internal unity of higher levels of conscious- 
ness. Chapters on human and animal intelligence and 
conscious control in human action imply the function- 
ing of unifying principle in man.—(W. L. Wilkins) 

6736. Katz, David. Animals and men; studies in 
comparative psychology. London & Baltimore: Pen- 
guin Books, 1953. 191 p. 50¢.—*‘‘The present trans- 
lation [see 12: 5650] has been made from the German 
edition of 1948, for which Professor Katz enlarged 
and thoroughly revised his original manuscript... . 
With the consent of the author we [the translators] 
have miade some re-arrangements, abbreviating a num- 
ber of passages, and introducing some new illustrative 
material... .”” 

6737. Katz, David. Psychologie des Sicherheits- 
marginals. (Psychology of the safety factor). Acta 
psychol., 1953, 9, 255=273.—Borrowing from the tech- 
nical field, the term “‘safety factor’’ can be applied to 
human types, those who come too early having a too 
great safety margin, etc. The behavior of these types 
is not accidental. Safety margin is based on present 
space and time, contrary to the reverse action of mem- 
ory. The problem belongs both to general and to dif- 
ferential psychology. It finds application in all fields 
of human relationship.—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

6738. Murphy, Gardner. Psychology and psychical 
research. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1953, 50, 
26-49.——-Every problem in psychical research in- 
volves psychological aspects—interests, motives, 
habits, memory, personality, interpersonal relations, 
etc. The dynamics are the same in sensory and extra- 
sensory processes; special attention is called to mo- 
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tivation, organization, and dissociation. But paranor- 
mal processes differ from normal ones in certain non- 
psychological aspects—in certain types of transcend- 
ance of the laws of contemporary physics. ‘‘The 
discovery of the nature of the non-psychological proc- 
esses at work is a problem not soluble by speculation 
even of the most brilliant kind, but only by a long 
series of research studies.’’—(B. M. Humphrey) 

6739. Wolff, Wirt McCoy. An investigation of the 
concept of certainty in human behavior, Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 893=894,—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1953, Stanford U. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


6740, Brachfeld, F. Oliver. (U. Andes, Venezuela.) 
Del psicoanalisis a la psicosintesis. (Psychoanaly- 
sis and psychosynthesis.) Scientia, 1953, 88, 277- 
282.—As the result of a gradual synthesis, psycho- 
analysis has acquired universal respect. Freud’s 
doctrine, “‘not long ago considered by many as scan- 
dalous, and even an absurd and ridiculous game, sub- 
sequently enjoyed the rights of citizenship, not only 
within the science of man, but also among the cultural 
sciences in general. And even if one by one al! its 
working hypotheses fall, if each of its assertions 
could not be maintained literally, the fact still re- 
mains that it has generated a new intellectual climate 
and enriched our entire conception of the human uni- 
verse.”’ French translation, p. 168-172, supplement. 
—(N. De Palma) 

6741. Clay, J. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands.) $ub- 
ject and object in physical science. Proc. Kon. Ned. 
Akad, vu, Wet., Sec. B., 1953, 55, 293-299.—This 
paper is a discussion of the possibility of separating 
the subjective from the objective, and argues against 
the positivist notion that “‘there is no arriving at a 
knowledge of reality independent of the subjective 
phenomenon of observation.’’ In defense of the idea 
that objective reality can be known apart from the sub- 
jective observation, the author states that ‘‘The best 
proof hereof lies in the fact that the same values are 
found for several fundamental! constants of nature, ir- 
respective of the vastly different ways in which they 
are arrived at.’’ Experimental values obtained by ob- 
servation are said to approximate the real or objective 
values, and therefore reflect or give approximate 
knowledge of objective reality. Knowledge of reality, 
it is said, is not the same as reality itself, but the 
structure obtained shows a similarity with the struc- 
ture of reality.—(R. W. Burnham) 

6742. Dienelt, Karl. Das Daimonion des Sokrotes 
und die Existenzanalyse V. Frankis, (The daimonion 
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of Socrates and the existence-analysis of V. Frankl.) 
Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1954, 2, 99=106,——The 
“‘daimonion’’ of Socrates cannot be understood com- 
pletely as “‘conscience”’ in its more limited psycho- 
logical significance. It represents unconscious re- 
ligious devotion to that which transcends man. Soc- 
rates was not merely an abstract thinker, but through 
the ‘‘daimonion’’ revealed his self-subordination to 
transcendental imperatives.—(E. W. Eng) 

6743. Ellsen, D. G. (Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind.) 
Order in behavior. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1954, 78, 10-14. 
—"'... but one implication of the examples [of the or- 
der in the behavior of living organisms] presented here 
is evident. There is no a priori reason to assume that 
the study of human behavior must necessarily be an 
inexact science. The variability of behavioral events 
that cannot be accounted for under ideal conditions is 
not necessarily different in magnitude from that which 
physical scientists have reported for simpler events.’’ 

6744, Emerson, Alfred E. Dynamic homeostasis: a 
unifying principle in organic, social, and ethical evo- 
lution. Sci, Mon., N. Y., 1954, 78, 67-85.—"'The 
scientific principle of homeostasis ...relates the in- 
dividual to the group, divergence to convergence, 
competition to cooperation, isolation to integration, 
independence to dependence, conflict to harmony, life 
to death, regression to progress, conservativism to 
creativity, organic evolution to social evolution, psy- 
chology to biology, emotion to intelligence, the con- 
scious to the unconscious, science to ethics and 
esthetics, reality to value, and means to ends.”’ 
These relationships are discussed. 29 references.— 
(A. J. Sprow) 

6745. Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
The discriminction of sequences in stimulus events 
and the transmission of information. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1954, 9, 62-68,—Indicates the importance to 
psychologists of the communication model in analyzing 
behavior as a time series. Uses illustrations from the 
areas of clinical diagnosis, trouble shooting, and prob- 
lem solving behavior to show how a time series analy- 
sis of behavior may be useful.—(J. Arbit) 

6746, Lepley, William M. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) Veriability as « variable. J. Psychol., 
1954, 37, 19~25.—-The author terms his central thesis 
this: ‘‘Organisms are interested in being unpredict- 
able.’’ By showing behavior variability the organism 
is adaptable and benefits in survival value. It is 
pointed out that in such states as amentia, age, toxic 
conditions, and psychotic and neurotic states, the or- 
ganism is inflexible, losing this adaptability.—(R. W. 
Husband) 

6747, Plutehik, Robert. (Hofstra Coll., Hempstead, 
N. Y.) Further remarks on the hypothetical construct. 
J. Psychol., 1954, 37, 59-64.—After reviewing the- 
oretical articles by Skinner, Tolman, McCorquodale & 
Meehl, and others, the author concludes: ‘‘It should be 
clear that the question is not one of hypothetical con- 
structs or intervening variables; let each theorist or 
experimenter use what mode of explanation seems to 
fit the facts best or is most useful in suggesting fur- 
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ther experiments, and let our continuous questioning of 
nature eventually decide whether we have come upon 
the hidden mechanisms underlying our phenomenal 
world, or whether we can get the clearest and most en- 
compassing picture of our universe by sticking to what 
we see.’’——(R. W. Husband) 

6748. Sen, Indra. The psychological system of Sri 
Aurobinde, Indian J. Psychol., 1952, 27, 79-89.—lIn 
his writings on the method of yoga, Sri Aurobindo de- 
veloped a psychological system that is empirical and 
which may contain most of Western psychology and 
natural science, but which leaves these in the position 
of being incomplete and limited. Personality is not a 
complete integer, but is a part of a larger pattern of 
cosmic evolution. Jung, who is somewhat more com- 
plete than other Western psychologists, failed to un- 
derstand the superconscious, which Aurobindo has 
studied extensively. The experience of yogi makes 
more empirical material available, and removes many 
of the Western a priori assumptions about personality. 
—(H. Wunderlich) 

6749, Smith, Gudmund. (U. Lund, Sweden.) The 
place of physiological! constructs in a genetic explana- 
tory system. Psychol. Rev., 1954, 61, 73-76.—The 
proposition is made that the physiological reality de- 
termines behavior, not merely as a number of causal 
agents behind the subjective reality, but as a con- 
ceptual frame of reference within the individual con- 
cerning the character of reality. An important problem 
for psychologists is a study of the genesis of this ref- 
erence frame. The proposition is applied to the prob- 
lem of the apparent size of afterimages.—(E. G. 
Aiken) 

6750, Wolman, Benjamin. (Coll. City New York.) 
Psychoanalysis without libido; an analysis of Koren 
Horney’s contribution to psychological theory. Amer. 
J]. Psychotber., 1954, 8, 21-31.—In discussing 
Horney’s theories of personality and neurosis, the au- 
thor points out that ‘‘Horney is the first to shift the 
focal point in psychoanalytic personality study from 
‘within the person’ to ‘without’, Constellation is more 
important than constitution; environment is more rele- 
vant than heredity; present conflicts in a personality 
weigh more than childhood entanglements.’’ 18 refer- 
ences.—(L. N. Solomon) 


(See also abstract 6850) 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


6751. Arber, Agnes. The mind and the eye: a study 
of the biologist’s standpoint. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1954. xi, 146 p. $3.00.—In 10 essay chap- 
ters, the author discusses the nature of biological re- 
search and the basis of biological thinking. The 
stages of research include the formulation of the prob- 
lem, search for relevant data, interpretation of the 
data, testing the validity of conclusions, the communi- 
cations of results to others, and finally the contempla- 
tion of the relation of his work to human thought in 
general. A chapter is devoted to each of the first 5 
stages, and the 5 chapters of Part II to the sixth. In 
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these the author examines the scientific methodology 
of biological science with contrasts to that of physical 
science. 12-page bibliography.—(C. M. Louttit) 

6752. Berg, lrewin A. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill.) The use of human subjects in psychological re- 
search. Amer. Psychologist, 1954, 9, 108=111.—A 
discussion of the ethics involved in using human sub- 
jects for psychological research. Emphasis is placed 
on the principles of consent, confidentiality, and 
standard or acceptable procedures. The 10 basic prin- 
ciples governing medical research laid down by the 
Nuremburg tribunal are quoted in full.—(J. Arbit) 

6753. Bradley, P. B., & Elkes, J. A. A technique 
for recording the electrical activity of the brain in the 
conscious animal. EEG clin. Neuropbysiol., 1953, 5, 
451-456.—-A method of constructing and placing per- 
manent cortical and subcortical electrodes in the 
brain of cat is described. The behavior of the unanes- 
thetized and unrestrained cat under constant environ- 
mental conditions can subsequently be observed during 
electrical recording. Chronic preparations have been 
kept up to 15 months; the leads remain intact and in 
position, and later histological examination has shown 
no pathological changes at the electrode tips or along 
their tracks.—(R. J. Ellingson) 

6754, Clerk, J. R., & Warren, C. E. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) A photometric correlator, USAF Hum. Re- 
sour. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1953, No. 53-42, v, 81 p. 
—A correlator was designed, constructed, and tested 
which uses photographic film strip records, an inte- 
grating sphere, and photocell recording. By superposi- 
tion of two film strips and measurement of the light 
transmitted through them, while displacing one of the 
films, either autocorrelation or cross correlation func- 
tions can be obtained. Sample correlation functions 
obtained with the device are shown. Accuracy of the 
computations was demonstrated to be high for the re- 
stricted type of data, namely human tracking, for study 
of which the device was designed.—(W. F. Grether) 

6755. Delys, L. Une technique de standardization 
de cotations de plusieurs appréciateurs. (The tech- 
nique of standardization by the estimates of several 
judges.) Rev. belg. Psychol. Pedag., 1953, 15, 49-59. 
—The problem presented concerns the comparison of 
estimates of different judges on certain subjects. It 
is possible to standardize these estimates by points in 
a scale of reference. The author presents a method of 
attaining this end.—(R. Piret) 

6756. Ferguson, |. D., & Ramsay, A. G. (U. Glas- 
gow, Scotland.) An automatic refilling water container 
for laboratory animals. |. Physiol., 1953, 121, 37P- 
39P.—An apparatus is described with diagram which 
permits measurement of water intake of laboratory ani- 
mals. The design eliminates fouling of water with dirt 
from the animals’ feet and also prevents loss by evapo- 
ration. A reservoir tank provides automatic refilling. 
—(B. A. Maher) , 

6757. Hewerd, |. P. A note on the design of an 
electro-mec maze runner. Res. Rev., Durham, 
1953, No. 4, 54=61.——-This paper presents several 
comments about the analysis of organic functions, the 
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general theory underlying the minimum requirements for 
the solution of a defined type of maze in one trial, and 
a description of a model operating according to a sim- 
plified form of the theory. ‘‘The direction in which the 
model must turn at any choice-point in the maze is rep- 
resented by the setting of a switch. For each dead- 
end encountered, an appropriate switch setting is cor- 
rected so that the model avoids all dead-ends in sub- 
sequent runs of the maze.”’——(W. W. Brickman) 

6758. Kehlrausch, A. Das Arbeiten mit dem Helm- 
holtz-KSnigschen Spektralfarben-Mischapparat. (Oper- 
ations with the colour mixing apparatus of Helmholtz 
and K6nig.) Farbe, 1952, 1, 66~77.—This is a purely 
instrumental paper containing an account of how the 
apparatus is calibrated.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

6759. Lipton, E. L. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
A simple device for the recording of tremors. EEG 
clin, Neuropbysiol., 1953, 5, 450.—A piece of pre- 
viously magnetized iron is attached to the tremulous 
extremity by adhesive tape. The other portion of the 
device consists of a simple coil of insulated wire at- 
tached to two electrode connections of the channels 
of an EEG machine or an EKG machine. As the moving 
extremity causes a variation of the magnetic field, 
electromotive forces are set up in the coil and re- 
corded by the inkwriters as waves that can be easily 
counted,—(R. J. Ellingson) 

6760, Newbury, Edward. (U. Kentucky, Lexington.) 
Current interpretation and significance of Lloyd Mor- 
gon’s canon. Psychol. Bull., 1954, 51, 70-74,—The 
numerous concepts with which Lloyd Morgan’s canon 
has been compared are discussed, including the law of 
parsimony, a doctrine of simplicity, Occam’s Razor, 
antimentalism, behavioristic reductionism, and ‘‘... 
also a futile subjectivism.’’ After tracing historically 
the canon and its context, as well as viewing it in re- 
lation to the foregoing concepts, the author contends 
that in Morgan’s methodology “*...one can recognize 
-+. some of the essentials for integrating modern in- 
trospective and comparative psychology.’’ 25 refer- 
ences.—(R. Perloff) 

6761. Peters, H. N., & Murphree, 0. D. (VA Hosp., 
N. Little Rock, Ark.) A cooperative multiple-choice 
apperatus. Science, 1954, 119, 189=191.—For in- 
vestigation of learning in the chronic schizophrenic, 
the authors developed the multiple-choice apparatus 
described to measure cooperative learning. ‘‘The 
level of cooperation can be measured in at least three 
ways: (1) by the number or proportion of responses in 
unison per trial; (2) by the number or proportion of the 
same levers pulled simultaneously; and (3) by the time 
gap between patients’ pulls.’’—(A. J. Sprow) 

6762. Rossetti, D., & Santelli, F. Nuovo disposi- 
tive applicabile al perimetro di Maggiore par la de- 
terminazione della frequenza critica di fusione. (New 
apparatus which may be fitted to Maggiore’s perimeter 
for the determination of critical flicker fusion.) Ann. 
Ottal., 1953, 79, 3-10.—{See Ophthal. Lit., 1953, 
7(2), abs. 424.) 

6763. Sheppard, D. (U. Reading, Eng.) The ade- 
quacy of everyday quontitative expressions os meas- 
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urements of qualities. Brit. |. Psychol., 1954, 45, 40- 
50.—‘‘Some simple experiments were carried out to 
see how far people agreed in their use of adjectives 
qualified by quantitative adverbs, both for measurable 
items of everyday experience, and by a more abstract 
method.’’ ‘‘The results suggest that if complete 
agreement, with no overlapping, is required, only three 
points on a 7-point rating scale of quality descriptions 
should be used.’’ “A method is suggested by which 
the procedure of giving numerical values to these qual- 
ity descriptions can be made one stage less arbitrary, 
and some experimental verification for such a method 
is quoted,’’—(L, E. Thune) 

6764, U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRS. An attempt to 
identify valid raters. Personnel Res. Br. Tech. Res. 
Note, 1953, No. 18, 10 p. Washington: American Docu- 
mentation Institute, Doc. No. 4112. Microfilm, $1.25; 
photocopy, $1.25.——For the purpose of identifying 
valid raters, an index was developed based on the cor- 
relation between ratings on military efficiency scales 
and criterion measures of the same traits. However, 
the index was not sufficiently reliable (coefficients 
between validity indexes derived for sets of ratees 
paired by rater ranged from —.17 to .11). 

6765. U. $. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Construction 
of a production prototype aptitude area score computer. 
Personnel Res, Br. Res. Note, 1953, No. 8, 22 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 3963. Microfilm, $2.00; photocopy, $3.75.—The 
machine described in this report collates individual 
test-score information and indicates a single compos- 
ite score. Scores on the individual tests may be 
equally or differentially weighted. The machine is in- 
tended for use in computing Aptitude Area Scores de- 
rived from results on the Army Classification Battery. 

6766. U. $. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. The effect of 


opportunity to observe on the reliability and independ- 
ence of ratings. Personnel Res. Br. Res, Note, 1952, 


No. 4, 13 p. Washington: American Documentation In- 
stitute, Doc. No. 3931. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, 
$2.50.—To check previous findings on halo effect and 


to study further the effect of opportunity to observe on 
the reliability and intercorrelations of rating scales, 
ratings were analyzed of 235 Army Leaders’ Course 
graduates made by raters with varying amounts of op- 
portunity to observe job performance. The reliability 
of ratings made by raters indicating ‘much’ opportunity 
to observe tended to be higher than those made by 
raters indicating ‘some’ or ‘little’ opportunity. Inter- 
correlations among different scales tended to increase 
with increased opportunity to observe, suggesting halo 
effect rather than an expected increasing ability to 
discriminate job elements. Correlations between as- 
sociates’ and superiors’ ratings on identical scales 
were lower for experienced raters; but findings for dif- 
ferent scales were equivocal. 

6767. Weidemann, W. Oberlegungen zur Adapto- 
metrie und ein neves, danach entwickeltes einfaches 
Adaptometer. (A new and simple adaptometer.) Klin. 
Mbl. Augenbeilk., 1952, 121, 563=573.—Description of 
a new adaptometer which allows the variation of light 
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intensity from 1: 20,000 in cases of 5 mm. aperture, 
and 1: 80,000 in cases of 2.5 mm, aperture. The ap- 
paratus in self-recording. A bleacher and a lux-meter 
for calibration of the light are attached as accessories. 
—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


(See also abstracts 6803, 7073, 7268) 
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6768. Kvaraceus, William C. K. D. Proneness 
Seale and Check List. (Rev. ed.) Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1953. Scale and check list 
($3.15 for 35), manual, 8 p. Specimen set (35¢).— 
These two instruments are to aid in the early detec- 
tion of boys and girls likely to be vulnerable to de- 
linquency. The scale is a self-report questionnaire of 
75 four-choice items. Item ideas were based on pre- 
vious research. Separate item weights for boys and 
girls were assigned by empirical validation. Cross- 
validation studies on the scale showed significantly 
different means between delinquent and non-delinquent 
groups. Test-retest reliabilities range from .71 to .81. 
The 70-item check list includes items under heads of 
personal, environmental, and school. Each item de- 
scribes a condition frequently concomitant of delin- 
quent behavior.—(D. R. Krathwohl) 


(See also abstracts 7514, 7522, 7539, 7801) 
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6769, Almen, John E. (Boston U., Mass.) The uni- 
versity service bureau. Proc. 1953 Conf. Test. Probl., 
Educ. Test. Serv., 1954, 147-150.—One of the func- 
tions of the larger service bureaus is to provide a pro- 
gram of instruction in machine methods to tie in with 
backgrounds in other fields. Courses in basic punched 
card methods, in numerical analysis, in computer pro- 
gramming, and graduate assistantships for the service 
bureau are ways in which this training program can be 
organized. The concept of a machine services agency 
is firmly implanted and that it is now a most necessary 
and vital part of the total research facilities of a uni- 
versity.—(G. C, Carter) 

6770. Anderhalter, O. F. (Se. Louis U., Mo.) An 
application of profile similarity techniques to Ror- 
schach data on 2,161 Marine Corps officer candidates. 
Proc. 1953 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 
1954, 47=52,—-The use of a group of variables, none 
of which individually discriminates between the crite- 
rion groups, can differentiate when considered as a 
profile. Of the profile measures used the linear dis- 
criminant function appeared to be most satisfactory for 
the present situation. —(G, C, Carter) 

6771, Anderson, R. L. (North Carolina State Coll., 
Raleigh.) The problem of autocorrelation in regression 
analysis. |. Amer. statist. Ass., 1954, 49, 113%-129.— 
Much research has been devoted to the distributions of 
various statistics used to test for the existence of 
autocorrelation of successive observations. Others 
have studied the problem of estimating parameters in 
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various stochastic processes, such as autoregressive 
and moving average processes, A summary of this re- 
search is given. 65 references.—(G. C. Carter) 

6772. Anderson, R. L. (North Carolina State Coll., 
Raleigh.) Recent advances in finding best operating 
conditions. |. Amer, statist. Ass., 1953, 48, 789-798. 
—Two methods of conducting multi-factor sequential 
experiments are discussed: the use of one-factoreat-a- 
time and the Box-Wilson procedure of varying several 
factors at once. Another method is mentioned—a pro- 
cedure based on the random selection of factor com- 
binations. It is suggested that it would be useful to 
have these three methods compared in various experi- 
mental situations, 23 references.—(G. C. Carter) 

6773. Baken, David. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) A 
generalization of Sidman’s results on group and indi- 
vidual functions, and a criterion. Psychol. Bull., 
1954, 51, 63-64.—Reference is made to a develop- 
ment by Sidman (see 27: 2397), Sidman’s results are 
extended for any functional relationship and a criterion 
is provided ‘‘...for deciding on the legitimacy of the 
averaging operation as a device for making inferences 
concerning individual functional relationships.... If 
we restrict ourselves to functions which satisfy the 
criterion, we may then make inferences concerning the 
nature of individual functions from the nature of group 
functions, since the functions will have the same 
form.’’—(R. Perloff) 


6774, Bradley, Philip H. Speaking for International 
Business Machines. Proc. 1953 Conf. Test. Probi., 
Educ, Test. Serv., 1954, 169-172.—Some of the IBM 
calculating and scoring machines are described. The 
improvements of a proposed new machine are dis- 
cussed.——(G. C, Carter) 


| 

6775. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Research designs in psychological genetics with spe- 
cial reference to the multiple variance method. Amer. 
]. Hum. Genet., 1953, 5, 76-93.—The methodological 
advance proposed here is... ‘‘to go beyond handling 
variances in pairs and to solve for all of them simul- 
taneously by bringing data on all into a related set of 
equations.’’ What the author terms multiple variance 
design... ‘‘aims to produce enough simultaneous 
equations to solve for all the variances involved and 
also for the correlations among the variances.’’ The 
writer plans... “‘to test 100 each of 5 different popu- 
lations, in pairs, and by using 5 simultaneous equa- 
tions to solve for the 4 variance unknowns and one 
unknown rf, thereby obtaining nature-nuture ratios...’ 
on 12 personality factors in the form of a general solu- 
tion. 54item bibliography.—(S. M. Schoonover) 


6776. Chepanis, A. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, 
Md.) Notes on an approximation method for fitting 
parabolic equations to experimental data. Psycho- 
metrika, 19537 18, 327=336.— ‘When a numerical 
transformation of raw data is used only to simplify 
the arithmetic of curve fitting, the transformation may 
lead to undesirable and even highly distorted results. 
This principle is illustrated with an approximation 
method of fitting parabolic equations to experimental 
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data, as described recently in texts by Johnson and 
Lewis.’’—(M. O. Wilson) 

6777. Claringbold, P. J., Biggers, J. D., & Emmens, 
C. W. (U. Sydney, N.S.W., Australia.) The angular 
transformation in quantal analysis. Biometrics, 1953, 
9, 467~484,——The angular transformation may be used 
in two ways in the analysis of quantal data. Trans- 
formation of the observed response leads to a quick 
noniterative but approximate solution. If the expected 
response is transformed, an exact iterative maximum 
likelihood solution is available. Comparisons have 
been made which indicate the practical similarity of 
the two methods, though where additional accuracy is 
required one cycle of the maximum likelihood solution 
following the method of Eisenhart seems all that is 
required. To overcome difficulties with regions of 0 
and 100% response in factorial experiments, parallelo- 
gram designs are introduced. 36 references.—(G. C. 
Carter) 

6778. Clark, Robert E. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) Percentage points of the incomplete 
beta function. |. Amer. statist, Ass., 1953, 48, 831- 
843.——-A table which is significant to four figures is 
presented. The entries in the table were obtained by 
inverse linear interpolation of the logarithms of the 
accumulated frequencies found in Pearson’s ‘‘Tables 
of the Incomplete Beta Function’’ and by interpolation 
with Lagrangian coefficients of Thompson’s percent- 
age points of the incomplete beta function. —(G. C. 
Carter) 

6779. Cochran, William G., & Carroll, Sarah Porter. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) A sampling in- 
vestigation of the efficiency of weighting inversely as 
the estimated variance. Biometrics, 1953, 9, 447-459. 
—The results of the sampling investigation under 
taken some years ago in order to study the variance of 
the weighted mean is described. The method of calcu- 
lation is applicable when & laboratories make sepa- 
rate determinations of x, of the same physical or 
chemical quantity, each with an estimated standard 
error, or when a summary is being made of the results 
of k replicated experiments, in each of which the dif- 
ference x; between a specified pair of treatments has 
been observed.—(G. C. Carter) 

6780. Cochran, William G., Mosteller, Frederick, 

& Tukey, John W. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) 
Principles of sampling. |. Amer. statist. Ass., 1954, 
49, 13=35.—Self-weighting probability samples; rep- 
resentativeness; one method of assessing stability; 
general probability samples; nature and properties of 
general probability samples; stratification and adjust- 
ment; upper semiprobability sampling; salvage of un- 
planned samples; the presence of systematic errors; 
should a probability sample be taken; and the value 
and conditions of adjustment are discussed. —(G. C. 
Carter) 

6781. Cohen, A. C., Jr. (U. Georgia, Athens.) Es- 
timation of the Poisson parameter from truncated sam- 
ples and from censored samples. /. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1954, 49, 158=168.—Maximum likelihood esti- 
mators of the Poisson parameter applicable to both 
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truncated and censored samples are derived in this 
paper. Singly and doubly truncated samples as well 
as singly and doubly censored samples are consid- 
ered. The estimators obtained are presented in simple 
algebraic forms and their application to practical prob- 
lems with the aid of standard Poisson tables is il- 
lustrated with numerical examples. Asymptotic vari- 
ances of estimates for the different cases considered 
are obtained from second derivatives of the likelihood 
functions and are simplified to forms which permit 
ready evaluation.—(G. C. Carter) 

6782. Cohen, A. C., Jr., & Woodward, John. (U. 
Georgia, Athens.) Tables of Pearson-Lee-Fisher 
functions of singly truncated normal distributions. 
Biometrics, 1953, 9, 489-497,—In 1949 equations 
were derived to permit calculation of Pearson-Lee- 
Fisher estimates by a simple iterative process with 
the aid of ordinary tables of normal curve areas and 
ordinates. Thereby dependence on special tables was 
eliminated, but the problem of effectively reducing the 
labor incident to routine analyses of large numbers of 
samples from these distributions remained. Using the 
equations mentioned above, tables were prepared in an 
effort to alleviate this latter difficulty. These tables, 
formulae, and illustrative examples are included. — 
(G. C. Carter) 

6783, Deming, W. Edwards. (New York U.) Ona 
probability mechanism to attain an economic belance 
between the resultant error of response and the bias 
of nonresponse. |. Amer. statist. Ass., 1953, 48, 743- 
772.—A probability mechanism for the simultaneous 
production of the bias of nonresponse and for the vari- 
ance of response is postulated. The nonresponse 
arises from a grade series of classes of the members 
of the universe to be sampled. The classes range 
from an impregnable core of no possible response, on 
up to a class of complete response. Nonresponse 
arises from two sources, not at home, and refusal. 
Refusals are of two kinds, permanent and temporary. 
—(G. C, Carter) 


6784, Deppelt, Jerome E. The correction for 
guessing. Test Serv. Bull., 1954, No. 46, 1-4,—Ef- 
fective discrimination among the examinees must be 
demonstrated for each test in specific situations. 
There is no reason to believe that any scoring formula 
contributes materially to a test’s discriminating power. 
Many published tests require use of a correction for- 
mula to obtain the score. The user of such tests must 
necessarily abide by the scoring instructions since 
otherwise he cannot compare his scores with the 
norms. In making his own objective tests, the teacher 
or personnel man need not feel that a correction for 
guessing is essential to the construction of a good 
test. Reliability and validity may still be obtained 
with either corrected or uncorrected scores.—(G, C, 
Carter) 

6785. Durand, David. Joint confidence regions for 
multiple regression coefficients. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1954, 49, 130—146.—More and more statisti- 
cians are coming to realize that conventional confi- 
dence intervals are not strictly applicable to problems 
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requiring the estimation of several parameters. In 
multiple regression a conventional interval may be 
correctly determined for one, and usually only one, of 
the regression coefficients. Ordinarily, however, the 
statistician wants a measure of accuracy for each of 
his coefficients, but if he obtains these in the form of 
conventional confidence intervals, he usually commits 
a fallacy. The nature of this fallacy and a possible 
remedy through the use of a joint confidence region 
are discussed.—(G. C. Carter) 

6786. Durbin, J. A note on regression when there 
is extraneous information about one of the coeffi- 
cients. |. Amer, statist, Ass., 1953, 48, 799-808.— 
Two methods which are applicable for estimating the 
price elasticity of demand from a time series of ob- 
servations using at the same time an estimate of the 
income elasticity obtained from a budget survey are 
presented. A numerical example is given. —(G. C 
Carter) 

6787. Feote, Richard J. The mathematical basis 
for the Bean method of graphic multiple correlation. 

]. Amer. statist. Ass., 1953, 48, 778-788.—The 
method of graphic multiple correlation suggested by 

L. H. Bean essentially is based upon three mathemati- 
cal principles: (1) The multiple regression equation 
becomes the equation of a curve when all of the inde- 
pendent variables except one are held constant. (2) 

If in a three-variable analysis, the true partial regres- 
sion line is obtained in the first chart, the simple cor- 
relation between deviations from this line and the 
second independent variable is equal to the part cor- 
relation (as defined by Ezekiel) and the simple re- 
gression is equal to the partial regression. (3) The 
method of successive approximation outlined by Bean 
is analogous to a mathematical iterative process 
which converges to the least squares solution. 23 
references.—(G. C. Carter) 

6788. Fryer, H. C. (Kansas Stace Coll., Manhartan.) 
Elements of statistics. New York: Wiley, 1954. viii, 
262 p. : $4.75.——‘"This book has been developed to 
provide the basis of an introductory course in prob- 
ability and statistics for the college and university 
student.” College algebra is “a necessary and suf- 
ficient prerequisite.’ Chapters are: History and in- 
troduction, Summarization of sets of data... ; Ele 
mentary probabilicy, Binomial and normal frequency 
distributions, Sampling from binomial populations, 
Sampling theory for a normal population, and Linear 
regression and correlation. Tables.—(C. M. Louttit) 

6789. Geier, Eugene L., & Lee, Marilyn C. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) Pattern analysis: the configura! ap- 
proach to predictive measurement. USAF Hum Re- 
sour, Res. Bull., 1953, No. 53-61, 9 p.—Reprinted 
from Psychol. Bull., 1953, 50, 140-148, (see 2B: 125). 

6790. Goldman, Stanford. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) In 
formation theory. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
xiii, 385 p. $9.00.—‘*The primary objective of this 
book is to present a thorough discussion of the prin- 
ciples of information theory."” The mathematical de- 
velopment is at the level of “first year graduate stu- 
dents in electrical engineering’’ although basic and 
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general aspects are discussed at an elementary mathe- 
matical level. In the last chapter, the author presents 
a non-mathematical summary and some speculations on 
the applications of information theory to thinking and 
to analysis of scientific work.—(C. M. Louttit) 

6791. Gerdon, Mary Agnes. (Lackland AFB, San 
Antonio, Tex.) Empirical comparison of three multiple 
correlation techniques. Educ. psychol, Measmt, 1954, 
14, 133-137.—A comparison was made of the Cowles- 
Crout and Wherry-Doolittle, and Horst techniques of 
multiple correlation in terms of the accuracy and time 
requirement. Data from the 20 tests in the Airman 
Classification Battery given to large samples of 
cases in eight training fields. The Wherry-Doolittle 
method tended to be the better test selector and the 
Horst solution the least time consuming though 
slightly less accurate than the other two. Evidence 
for these conclusions is presented in the paper and in 
microfilmed tables. —(W. Coleman) 

6792. Grab, Edwin L., & Savage, |. Richerd. 
Tables of the expected value of 1/X for positive 
Bernoulli and Poisson variables. |. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1954, 49, 169=173.—The tables discussed 
may be used in estimating the average number of 
acres per farm planted with cotton, of those farms of 
a sample having any cotton planted; in estimating 
the average weight of animals that will survive a 
certain experiment, where the probability of an ani- 
mal dying is constant for each animal and independ- 
ent of the other animals; and in estimating the aver 
age cost of fires in a certain city by examining the 
cost of all fires that occurred in a short time inter- 
val,—-(G. C, Carter) 

6793. Graham, D., & Cooper, P. E. A note on the 
reliability of some mental tests. Res. Rev., Durham, 
1953, No. 4, 61-63,—This article furnishes cor- 
rected odd-even split-half correlations based on raw 
scores on such tests as the Oris Alpha A and the 
Peel Group Test.—(W. W. Brickman) 

6794, Green, Bert F., Jr. (Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge, Mass.) A note on item selection for max- 
imum validity. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1954, 14, 
161-164,——A procedure is described for item selec- 
tion for maximum validity utilizing the group on 
which the item statistics and item selection are 
based.—(W. Coleman) 

6795. Guttman, Louis. Image theory for the struc- 
ture of quantitative variates. Psychometrika, 1953, 
18, 277-296.-—‘‘It is demonstrated that image theory 
is related to common-factor theory but has greater 
generality than common-factor theory, being able to 
deal with structures other than those describable in a 
Spearman-Thurstone factor space. A universal com- 
puting procedure is suggested, based upon the in- 
verse of the correlation matrix.”—(M. O. Wilson) 

6796. Hankes, Elmer J. New developments in 
testing scoring machines. Proc. 1953 Conj. Test. 
Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1954, 157-159.—The 
primary consideration for scoring educational tests 
is accuracy—dependabie accuracy equivalent to that 
obtained by repetitive hand scoring. Next, is sim 
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plicity and reliability of the scoring equipment. Re- 
pairs, when necessary, should be effected by a type- 
writer or adding machine service man. Third, scores 
should be printed. Too often a tired operator trans 
poses the score, and reading a meter is not an ac- 
curate procedure.——(G, C, Carter) 

6797. Harman, Horry H., & Herper, Bertha P. AGO 
machines for test analysis, Proc. 1953 Conf. Test. 
Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1954, 154=156.—The Per- 
sonnel Research Branch has a broad mission, that of 
developing techniques to aid the Army in its prob- 
lems of selection, classification, and evaluation of 
men, To accomplish the statistical analysis in- 
herent in this research certain unique machines have 
been developed. Among such are: the Document-to- 
Card Punch and Card Scoring Punch, which are use- 
ful in large volume item-analysis, and the F actor 
Matrix Rotator, a special electronic device to ex- 
pedite an important phase of factor analysis.—(G. C 
Carter) 

6798. Healy, M. J. R., & Dyke, G. V. (Rothamsted 
Exper. Sta., Eng.) A Hollerith technique for the so- 
lution of normal equations. j. Amer. statist. Ass., 
1953, 48, 809-815.—A method is described for 
fitting constants to survey data by least squares, 
using a Hollerith sorter and tabulator.—(G. C. 
Carter) 

6799. Herst, Paul. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Pattern analysis and configural scoring. |. clin. 
Psychol., 1954, 10, 1-11.—"‘*‘A mathematical for 
mula is presented showing the precise relationship 
between the ‘configural’ validity of two test items 
and the interitem phi-coefficients for each of the 
two subgroups of a dichotomous criterion, The for 
mula predicts the phenomena discussed by Meehl. 
Two examples are taken, one from Meehl and one 
from Stouffer to show how exact mathematical for- 
mulas may be used to express a ‘configural’ score. 
It is suggested that the analysis of patterns or con- 
figurations of responses may become much more 
fruitful with the introduction of non linear mathemati- 
cal formulations and procedures.’’—(L. B. Heathers) 

6800. Lindquist, E. F. (State U. lowa, lowa City.) 
The lowa electronic test processing equipment. 

Proc. 1953 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 
1954, 160-168.—There is now being installed at the 
State University of lowa a new “electronic brain’’ 
for the processing of objective tests and test data. 
This equipment is designed to perform at one time 
practically all of the clerical and statistical opera- 
tions-scoring, tabulating, computing, and reporting~ 
involved in wide-scale testing programs using rela- 
tively long multiple-test batteries, but it is capable 
also of performing many other clerical and statistical 
tasks involved in educational and psychological 
measurement and research in general.—(G. C. Carter) 

6801. Loevinger, Jane; Gleser, Goldine C., & Du- 
Bois, Philip H. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) 
Maximizing the discriminating power of a multiple- 
score test. Psychometrika, 1953, 18, 309-317.— 
“Maximizing the discriminating power of a multiple- 
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score test involves maximizing the homogeneity of 
each subtest and minimizing the correlation between 
subtests. A method is presented for constructing 
such tests from items whose intercorrelations are not 
too high.... Formulas are presented for deciding 
which items to eliminate in order to reduce further 
the correlations between subtests."’ 4 references. — 
(M. O. Wilson) 

6802. Lerge, Irving (T.C., Columbia U., New 
York.), & Diamond, Lorraine. The value of informe- 
tion to good and poor judges of item difficulty. 

Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1954, 14, 29=33.—Informa- 
tion about representative item difficulties enable 
‘tmediocre” and “‘poorest’’ judges of item difficulty 
to improve their estimates of relative and absolute 
item difficulty until such judges do as well as 
“best’’ judges. Between estimated and empirical 
difficulty r’s ranged from .56 to .85 for individual 
judges with information, from .40 to .82 without in- 
formation. —(W, Coleman) 

6803. Melton, Richard $. (USN Sch. Aviat. Med., 
Pensacola, Fla.) The generalized distance func 
tion: a classification technique for the biological 
and social sciences. U. S. Naval Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Res. Rep., 1953, Proj. No. NM 001 057. 16.04, 19 p., 
ii.—Accurate classification is basic to any science. 
In the biological and social sciences where variabil- 
ity is an inherent characteristic of the phenomena un- 
der study, adequate classification has often been 
difficult to achieve, especially when more than one 
variate is involved. The Generalized Distance Func 
tion, as described in this report, is a statistic that 
can be used for differentiating between any number of 
categories, making use of any number of variates. 
The report describes several recent applications of 
the statistic and points up a number of additional 
kinds of problems to which the statistic may profit- 
ably be applied. A computational example is pre- 
sented for the non-mathematically trained research 
worker. 

6804. Nixen, John E. (Stanford U., Calif.) The 
mechanics of questionnaire construction. |. Educ. 
Res., 1954, 47, 481-487,—Concrete suggestions are 
given on such matters as printing, arrangement of 
questions, directions, mailing, covering letter, and 
follow-up letter. Consideration of the respondent is 
of primary importance.—(M. Murphy) 

6805. Plackett, R. L. (U. Liverpool, Eng.) The 
truncated Poisson distribution. Biometrics, 1953, 9, 
485~488.—Examples have arisen in which the Pois- 
son distribution is truncated because no observations 
are available (i) for r = 0, or (ii) for r greater than 
some specified value s. Distribution (ii) has been 
studied by Moore who provides a simple estimate of A 
and shows the effect of truncation at different values 
s. A similar estimate of A for distribution (i) is de 
veloped. Formulae for computing the efficiency and 
for estimating the sampling variance are presented. 
—(G. C. Carter) 


6806, Rider, Powl R. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Truncated Poisson distributions. /. Amer. 
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statist. Ass., 1953, 48, 826-830.—A method of esti- 
mating the parameter of a Poisson distribution which 
has been truncated at the lower end is given. Appli- 
cation is made to a number of actual examples. —(G. 
C. Carter) 

6807. Sevage, |. Richard. Bibliography of nonpare- 
metric statistics and related topics. |. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1953, 48, 844=906.—999 references on nonpara- 
metric statistics and related topics are classified as 
follows: (A) Surveys and Discussions (39), (B) Theory 
(31), (C) Tchebycheff Inequalities (94), (D) Tolerance 
Sets (21), (E) Goodness of Fit (122), (F) Multisample 
Problems (53), (G) Parameter Problems (135), (H) Con- 
tingency Tables (75), (I) Randomness (109), (J) Corre 
lation and Curve Fitting (96), (K) Comparative Studies 
(49), (L) Systematic Statistics (127), (M) Scaling (37), 
(N) Distribution Theory (383), (O) Applications (89), 
(P) Tables (228), (X) Miscellaneous (28).—(G. C. 
Carter) 


6808. Slater, Patrick. (U. London, Eng.) The fac- 
tor analysis of matrices of negative correlations. 


Brit. J. statist, Psychol., 1953, 6, 101-106.—A matrix 


of negative correlations is defined here as one derived 
from exclusively or at least predominantly negative co- 
variances, Such matrices can occur even when the 
variables concerned yield only real scalar measure- 
ments, provided the sum of the measurements in each 
case can vary only to a limited extent if at all. They 
are particularly likely to occur in experiments fixing a 
limited number of alternatives between which a choice 
has to be made or imposing an analogous set of condi- 
tions. The transition from a predominantly positive to 
a predominantly negative matrix occurs gradually as 
the limitations become more rigid.—(G. C. Carter) 


6809. Stauges, Leonard. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) A 
rapid method for scoring tests punched in IBM cards. 
Educ. psychol, Measmt, 1954, 14, 101-105,—Use of 
the Type 101 Statistical Machine (IBM) for scoring 
tests on a large scale is described, A gang punch and 
calculating punch are also needed. Time required for 
punching the cards is not great, and the method is 
most worthwhile if item or correlation analyses are to 


be made.—(W. Coleman) 


6810. Stephenson, William. The study of behavior; 
Q-technique and its methodology. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953. ix, 376p. $7.50.—Part I de 
scribes Qtechnique, a methodology for dealing with 
intra-individual data. Its relations to other methods of 
multivariate data analysis are described and, in partic- 
ular, the implications of factor analysis for it as com- 
pared with other types of analyses are discussed, [I- 
lustrations close Part I. Part II discusses practical 
applications to different fields, e.g. type psychology, 
social psychology, projective tests, etc. Considerable 
further elaboration of the method is demonstrated in 
these latter chapters. 210-item bibliography.—(D. R. 
Krathwohi) 

6811, Stevens, William Charles. The quantification 
of personal data for use in a multivariate statistical 
analysis of differences between selected groups of 
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college students. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 869. 
—~Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1953, U. Minnesota, 

6812. Stuart, Alan. (London (Eng.) School of Eco- 
nomics.) Asymptotic relative efficiencies of distribu- 
tion-free tests of randomness against normal alterno- 
tives. |. Amer. statist, Ass., 1954, 49, 147©157.—It 
is shown that against normal regression alternatives, 
the two rank correlation tests are to be preferred to 
three other distribution-free tests, these being the dif- 
ference-sign test, the rank serial correlation coeffi- 
cient test and the turning point test. Further, on com- 
putational grounds alone, Spearman’s rank correlation 
test is to be preferred to Kendall’s test. These re- 
sults do not, of course, apply to other alternative hy- 
potheses, such as the presence of serial correlation. 
—(G. C, Carter) 

6813, Sweetland, Anders, & Dreger, Ralph Mason. 
(Florida State U., Tallahassee.) A mechanical short- 
cut for computing tetrachoric correlations. |. clin. 
Psychol., 1954, 10, 82-84.—"A short cut for comput- 
ing tetrachoric correlations involving the use of card 
sorting and weighing is described, Total cost for a 
sample involving 350 cases involving 91 correlations 
was less than one dollar for materials. The time was 
less than 40 minutes per correlation and the reliability 
of scoring showed an error of less than one per cent.”’ 
—(L. B. Heathers) 

6814. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Who belongs in the family? 
Psychometrika, 1953, 18, 267+276.—In the process of 
factor analysis, a method for determining the number of 
families is discussed and illustrated.—(M. O. Wilson) 

6815. Tiedeman, David V. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) A geometric model for the profile problem. 
Proc. 1953 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 
1954, 54-75.—Psychologists are becoming increas- 
ingly interested in the problem of studying the similar 
ity of the psychological profile of an individual to 
some reference profile. The Activity Preference In- 
ventory administered by the Air Force was used as an 
example. —(G. C, Carter) 

6816, Traxler, Arthur E. The IBM test scoring mo 
chine: an evaluation. Proc. 1953 Conj. Test. Probl., 
Educ. Test. Serv., 1954, 139-146.—Some 17 years of 
experience with the IBM Test Scoring Machine in the 
Educational Records Bureau program indicates that 
this machine is, in itself, rather highly satisfactory, 
even without further refinement. Difficulties arise 
mainly from failure to educate test publishers and test 
users to recognize the crucial importance of well 
marked answer sheets. If this one problem can be 
fully solved, the efficiency of the use of the scoring 
machine will be increased at least three-fold.—(G. C. 
Carter) 

6817. Tucker, Ledyard R. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Use of electronic computing machines for testing prob- 
lems. Proc. 1953 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. 
Serv., 1954, 151=+153,—Electronic computers will 
have their main impact on testing in terms of new pro- 
cedures. Some of these procedures are now automati- 
cally discarded, others are not even conceived. The 
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horizon of our conceptions may now be extended. 
New, and more distant, limits on feasible analysis 
now exist. The impact of electronic computers on 
testing is a matter for the future. It will depend on 
the fertility of our imaginations. —(G, C. Carter) 

6818. U. $. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Conceptual 
consistency and criterion equivalence: a dual approach 
to criterion analysis. Personnel Res. Br. Tech. Res. 
Note, 1953, No. 17, Washington: American Documenta- 
tion Institute, Doc. No. 4111. Microfilm, $1.75; photo- 
copy, $2.50.—-To determine the ‘‘validity’’ of a cri- 
terion, it is suggested that the nature of the criterion 
can be established by examining its relation with other 
variables. A criterion measure may be regarded as 
adequate if it is related to other variables in a manner 
consistent with the concept of what constitutes good 
and poor performance of the behavior involved. A 
second approach to criterion analysis, called criterion 
equivalence, is discussed, 2 or more criteria may be 
regarded as equivalent if it can be shown that the 
same battery of tests would be selected regardless of 
which criterion was used. 

6819. U. $. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Control of 
bias in rating. Il. Factor analysis of rating item in- 
dices. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 915, 48 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 3871. Microfilm, $2.50; photocopy, $6.25.—A fac- 
tor analysis of 19 rating item indices produced five 
orthogonal factors identified as positive emotional 
tone, certainty of observation, clearness of meaning, 
quickness of observation, and validity. The validity 
factor was found to be negatively related to clearness 
of meaning indices and to have zero projections on in- 
dices high in positive emotional tone, certainty of ob- 
servation, and quickness of observation, Willingness 
to show ratings and ability to justify ratings, two of 
the indices studies, were correlated with positive emo- 
tional tone. The latter index was also related to the 
certainty of observation factor. The finding that the 
reliabilities of item indices for preference value and 
for validity were above .80 for small samples verifies 
and extends previous results, 

6820. U. $. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Formulas for 
estimating increase in cross-validity with increase in 
item-analysis sample. Personnel Res. Br. Res. Note, 
1952, No. 2, 12 p. Washington: American Documenta- 
tion Institute, Doc. No. 3961. Microfilm, $1.75; photo- 
copy, $2.50.—-Given the cross-validity of an item- 
analysis key and the variance of the item validities 
determining the key, a formula is developed for esti- 
mating the cross-validity that would be obtained with 
a larger item-analysis sample. By further derivation, 
it is shown that the expected cross-validity of a key 
based on an infinite item-analysis sample equals the 
obtained cross-validity of a key based on a finite item- 
analysis sample divided by the square root of the re- 
liability of the item validities determining the ‘finice’ 
key. The expected cross-validity is also equal to the 
product of the back-validity obtained with a finite 
item-analysis sample and the square root of the relia 
bility of the item validities. 
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6821. U. $. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A method for 
synthesis of factor analysis. Personnel Res. Br. 
Rep., 1951, No. 984, 125 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3945. Microfilm, 
$5.00; photocopy, $16.25.—Formulae and computing 
techniques are developed which will permit comparison 
and, if possible, synthesis of the factorial findings of 
separate studies. Specifically, if two factorial solu- 
tions are available, transformations for each can be 
developed such that the transformed solutions are as 
nearly identical as possible with regard to those vari- 
ables common to the two solutions. Identity of the two 
transformed solutions, or of any two factorial solu 
tions, may be measured by an index of congruence. In 
general, the solution is reached by using principles 
basic to the canonical correlation. Computing tech- 
niques are worked out and numerical examples are 
presented. 

6822. U. $. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Predicting 
the cross-validities of item-analysis keys. Personnel 
Res. Br. Res. Note, 1952, No. 1, 15 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3930. 
Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—Formulas are de- 
rived for predicting cross-validities of item-analysis 
keys. These formulas are based on regression equa- 
tions for predicting the mean item-validity in a cross 
sample; the regression coefficient employed is a spe- 
cial form of the reliability of item-validity coeffi- 
cients. The variance and the sampling-error variance 
of the validities of the pool of items provide the basic 
data. An assumption of constant item difficulty is 
necessary in deriving the simpler forms of the several 
formulas presented; useful estimates are obtainable, 
however, when this assumption is not satisfied. Ref- 
erence is made to examples of item-analysis problems 
the study of which may be facilitated by use of the 
present formulas. 

6823. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. The relative 
efficacy and economy of various test selection meth- 
ods. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 957, 65 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 3874. Microfilm, $3.00; photocopy, $8.75.—This 
is a study of various methods for selecting tests from 
a larger battery so that the subset of selected tests 
will have a validity approximately chat of the original 
battery. Several new methods, which are more useful 
than present techniques in certain types of problems, 
are proposed. Modifications of standard techniques 
are also described which are more compact, easier to 
comprehend, shorter, and as a result much less ex- 
pensive. A computing procedure—the square root 
method—is featured because of its broad applications 
in psychological statistics. A general rule is sug- 
gested for terminating the selection process which 
might be used if one wishes to avoid trivial results, 
and another which should be used if one wishes to 
guarantee that the selections make significant 
contributions. 

6824, Wert, James E., Neidt, Charles 0., & Ahmann, 
J. Stanley. Statistical methods in educational and 
psychological research. New York: Appleton-Century- 
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Crofts, 1954. vii, 435 p. $5.00.——Designed for a 2 
semester or }-quarter sequence, this textbook stresses 
modern statistical methods and proposes some new 
techniques. The authors’ stated puzposes are: ‘‘First, 
we have attempted to illustrate the application and in 
terpretation of those statistical methods which are 
most useful in the solution of research problems in ed- 
ucation and psychology. Second, we have aimed to 
provide a background of techniques upon which ad- 
vanced courses in statistical theory and methodology 
may be based.”’——( A. J. Sprow) 

6825. Willey, Clarence F, Simplified item analysis. 
Publ. Personnel Rev., 1953, 14, 24-25.—When I. B.M. 
equipment is not available the labor of sorting and 
tallying, preliminary to item analysis, may be reduced 
by typing a tabulation of the examinees’ choices, Ex 
amination papers are ranked by total scores and each 
examinees responses are typed across the page. Typ- 
ing with “the upper case shift gives a pattern which 
is more meaningful to casual inspection than one con- 
sisting of easily confused 2’s, 3’s, and 5’s.""—{A. J. 
Spector) 

(See also abstracts 6765, 7379, 7412) 


REFERENCE WORKS 


6826. [Anen.] Psychiatric and social resources. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1954, 4(40), 79-84.——-Contains the 
names and addresses of the national and local agen- 
cies where detailed information about psychiatric 
services can be obtained. 

6827. Baumgerten, Franziska. (Ed.) (U. Bern, 
Switzerland.) Revue Internationale d’Ethique Profes- 
sionnelle; International Journal of Professional Eth 
ics; Internationale Zeitschrift fir Berufsethik. Zi- 
rich, Switzerland: Art. Institut Orell Fiissli AG, Zeit 
schriften-Abteilung, Deitzingerstr. 3, 1953. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, August 1953. Quarterly. Yearly subscription, 
Inl. Fr. 16.—; Ausl. Fr. 17.50. Single copy: Fr. 4,50. 
—A quarterly journal with articles in French, German 
and English. ‘*The periodical is intended to be an in 
ternational platform for the discussion of ethical prob- 
lems of modern professional life and thus help to im 
prove the ethical standard of the professional 
classes.’’ 


6828. Bry, Use; Bayne, Helen, & Ebert, Myr. 


ytic 

J. Amer. Psychoanal. 
Ass., 1953, 1, 519=525.—This is the first installment 
of a series of lists of early contributions to psycho- 
analysis in the form in which they were originally pub- 
lished.—(D, Prager) 

6829. English, Herace B. Diccionario manual de 
psicologia. (Handy dictionary of psychology.) Buenos 
Aires: ‘“El Ateneo,’’ 1951, xx, 540 p.—A Spanish 
translation of his ‘‘A student's dictionary of psycho- 
logical terms’ (see 8: 1424) with ar introduction by 
Oscar V. Onativia and an 18page basic bibliography 
of psychology prepared especially for this edition. 

6830, Letham, A. J. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Guides 
to psychological literature. Amer. Psychologist, 
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1954, 9, 21+28.—A discussion of a procedure for col- 
lecting a bibliography as well as a list of literature 
guides listed under the following headings: indexes, 
bibliographies, abstracts, and reviews.—(J. Arbit) 

6831, Loomis, Earl A., Jr, & . John C. 
A brief glossary of psychiatric terms for pastors. 
Pastoral P sychol., 1954, 4(40), 85-93,—This glos- 
sary has been designed to give brief, simple defini- 
tions of some words likely to be encountered in be- 
ginning reading in psychological and psychiatric 
literature. 

6832. Redkey, Henry. Rehabilitation centers in the 
United States. Chicago, Ill.: National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 1953. 128 p. $1.00.— 
**A compilation of information submitted by 40 Reha 
bilitation Centers...." The introductory chapter pre- 
sents an overall view of the rehabilitation center as it 
has developed. Succeeding chapters are devoted to 
each of the types into which the centers have been 
classified: training and research, hospital and medical 
school, community in-patient, community out-patient, 
insurance, and vocational rehabilitation. Committee 
reports on integration of services, personnel, and pro- 
fessional and community relationships made to the 
First National Conference on Rehabilitation Centers 
form the basis for the final 3 chapters.—(A. J. Sprow) 

6833. UNESCO. Liste ro dirs t des périodiques 
spécialisés dens les sciences sociales. World list of 
social science periodicals. Paris: UNESCO, 1953. 
161 p. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
$1.75).—Six hundred thirty-five entries are arranged 
by country of publication with a subject field index. 
Information for each entry includes editor, address, 
publisher, periodicity, etc., and a sample issue table 
of contents. Socio-cultural sciences (including social 
psychology), economics, political science, and sta 
tistics are included.—(C. M. Louttit) 

6834. U. $. National Science Foundation. The third 
annual report of the ... year ending June 30, 1953. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953. vii, 
110 p. 40¢.—Activities of the Foundation for 1953 
are described. Appendices give lists of staff and con- 
sulting personnel, research grants, and fellowship 
holders. —(C. M. Louttit) 

6835. Wrenn, C. Gilbert (Ed.) (University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis.) Journal of Counseling Psychology. 
Columbus, O.: Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
Room 2, Old Armory, The Ohio State University. Vol. 
1, No. 1, Winter, 1954, Quarterly. $6.00, annual sub- 
scription; $1.75, single copies.—‘*The Journal of 
Counseling Psychology serves as a primary publica- 
tion medium for research on counseling theory and 
practice. Topical reviews of research and other sys- 
tematic surveys may be included periodically as well 
as measurement studies which directly relate to coun- 
seling. An occasional theoretical or descriptive con- 
tribution will be published, The journal is designed to 
be of interest to psychologists and counselors in 
schools, colleges and universities, public and private 
agencies, business and industry, and military 
agencies.”’ 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


6836. American Psychological Association. Boord 
of Directors. New associates of the APA. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1954, 9, 29=34.—A list of 1,367 persons 
elected Associates of the APA as of January 1, 1954. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


6837, _____. In memoriam Elizabeth S$. 
Kite. Train. Sch. Bull., 1953, 530, 201-202,— 
Obituary. 

6838, Boeken, David. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Freud's Jewishness and his psychoanalysis. /udiasm, 
1954, 3, 20=26.——The fact that Freud was a Jew is an 
important aspect of his personality. The author ex- 
plores its influence in Freud’s life and thought. —(C. 
M. Louttit) 

6839. Bennett, Suzanne, & Boring, Edwin G. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Psychological necrology 
(1928-1952). Psychol. Bull., 1954, 51, 75+81.—198- 
item list of prominent psychologists who died between 
1928 and 1952,—(R. Perloff) 

6840. Bose, $ K. Professor Pars Ram. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1952, 27, 170.—Obituary. 

6841. Erdélyl, Micheel. (U. Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville.) Johannes Arelin: ‘‘Du usu quem proestat psy- 
chologia ceconomo”: a pioneer work in applied psy- 
chology. Int, }. prof. Ethics, 1953, L 25=29.—P ub- 
lished in 1760 this is the first work to deal with 
various applications of psychology to problems of 
everyday life. It covers about the same fields as to- 
day’s applied psychology. In addition it gives insight 
into ideas of that age concerning public life, marital 
adjustment, education, and master-servant relations. 
The application of psychology had ethical implica- 
tions for Arelin. He emphasized that psychology 
should contribute to the betterment of human relation- 
ships. He may be considered the first forerunner of 
contemporary applied psychology in connection with 
ethical problems. —(D. Lebo) 

6842, (Farrer, Clarence B.] | remember Niss!. 
Amer, J. Psychiat., 1954, 110, 621-624.—A 
recollection, 

6843. Freiman, |. $. Kurt Goldstein—an apprecio- 
tion. Amer, J. Psychotber., 1954, 8, 3~10.—Biog- 
raphy. Portrait facing p. 1. 

6844, Frumkin, Robert M. Clifford W. Beers: the 
story of the founder of the mental hygiene movement. 
Pub. Welf. Obio Today, 1952, 4(2), 1416.—"“Beers’ 
contribution has been compared to that of Pinel and 
Dix. He recognized medical science as the guiding 
principle in the care of the mentally ill. He tempered 
his enthusiasm with wisdom. Always he sought sci- 
entific advisers to define and shape the mental hy- 
giene movement.”’ The article is based on a psycho- 
biographical study of Beers using the methods of case 
study outlined by Sidney L. Pressey.—(R. M. 
Frumkin) 

6845. Graber, G. H. Ernst Schneider zum 75. Ge- 
burtsteg. (Ernst Schneider at his 75th birthday.) 
Schweiz, Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1953, 12, 295-296.— 
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An appreciation of Professor Ernst Schneider’s con- 
tributions to education and psychology. —(K. F. 
Muenzinger) 

6846, Hertmenn, Heinz. To Herman Nunberg on his 
seventieth birthday. Int. |. Psycho-Anal., 1943, 35.— 
Portrait facing p. 1. 

6847, Hunter, Walter $. (Brown U., Providence, 

R. 1.) Deel Welfle. Science, 1954, 119, 230-231.— 
Biography of newly elected Administrative Secretary 
of the AAAS. Portrait. 

6848. Krapf, E. Lichtenberg and Freud. (Lichten- 
berg and Freud.) Acta psychother. psychosom, ortho- 
paedagog., 195354, 1, 241+255.—The author dis- 
cusses the psychological observations of Georg 
Christoph Lichtenberg and tries to prove their similar 
ity to those of Sigmund Freud. He draws attention to 
the frequent quotations from Lichtenberg found in 
Freud’s works and reaches the conclusion that Lich- 
tenberg was a genuine forerunner of Freud on whose 
theories he seems to have had a marked influence. — 
(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

6849, Macleod, Robert B. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 

N. Y.) Devid Kotz 1884-1953, Psychol. Rev., 1954, 
61, 1-4,—Obituary. Portrait facing p. 1. 

6850. Mallet, Jean. L’évolution de W. Reich ou 
l’analyste et |’instinct de mort. (The evolution of W. 
Reich or the analyst and the death instinct.) Rev. 
franc. Psychanal., 1953, 17, 279=298.—The manifest 
tendency in the speculations of Reich to ignore con- 
tradictions at any cost and to subsume under one con- 
cept completely heterogeneous phenomena is frankly 
reactionary. This excessive drive to unification can 
be seen as an exaggerated manifestation of Eros 
which only an exaggerated repression of the death im 
stinct can explain. —(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

6851. Menninger, Edwin A. My father. Menninger 
Quart., 1954, 8, 2+7,——-Biography of C. F. Menninger. 
6852. Menninger, Edwin A., Jr. My grandfather. 
Menninger Quart., 1954, 8, 8-10.—Biography of C. F. 

Menninger. 

6853. Mintz, Alexander. (City Coll., New York.) 
An eighteenth century attempt at an experimental psy- 
chology. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 50, 63-77.—A book 
entitled ‘‘Versuch einer Experimentalseelenlehre,”’ 
‘Attempt at an experimental psychology,” by the Ger- 
man J. G. Kriiger, published in 1756 and thoroughly 
forgotten, is discussed because it is believed that it 
deserves a place in the history of psychology. In part 
it appears to be typical of the psychology of the eigh- 
teenth century and in other aspects distinctly ahead 
of its time, anticipating later developments. This 
book is thought to be a contribution for a better under- 
standing of the history of psychology.—({M. J. 
Stanford) 

6854, Stanley, Julian C. Peabody's Ph.D.'s in 
psychology, 191% 1953, | Peabody Reflector, 1954, 

27 (1), 25-26.—A brief analysis of the 56 persons who 
received the Ph.D. degree in psychology from George 
Peabody College for Teachers with a list of their 
names.——(C. M. Louttit) 
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6855. Vogel, Paul. Eine erste unbekannt geblic- 
bene Darstellung der Hysterie von Sigmund Freud. (A 
first, previously unknown article on hysteria by Sig- 
mund Freud.) Psyche, Heidel., 1953, 7, 481-485.—A 
brief introduction to an article on hysteria written by 
Freud in 1887-1888 for Villaret’s ‘Manual for the med- 
ical practitioner.’’ To the same publication Freud 
also contributed articles on “‘brain anatomy,’’ “‘apha- 
sia,’’ and possibly one on “‘paralysis.’’ (See 2B: 
7848.)—(E. W. Eng) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


6856, American Board of Exominers in Professional 
Psychology. The certification of advanced specialists 
in professional psychology. n.p., 1953. 16p. (Secre 
tary of Board, Southern Illinois U., Carbondale, Ill.)— 
Includes a summary report of ABEPP and a list of 
1107 diplomates.—(C. M. Louttit) 

6857. American Psychological Association. E & T 
Board Committee on Subdoctoral Education. Report of 
the.... Amer. Psychologist, 1954, 9, 78-79.—A sum- 
mary of a report containing ‘‘information about sub- 
doctoral training programs,... questions the committee 
deemed relevant and important,... and appropriate rec- 
ommendations,’’—{(J. Arbit) 

6858. Andrews, T. G., Ayers, A. W., Cofer, C. N., 
Hackman, R. C., Heintz, R. K., & Ross, Sherman. (U. 
Maryland, College Park.) Seminar on “Professional 
Aspects of Psychological Science” at the University 
of Maryland. Amer. Psychologist, 1954, 9, 112-114,— 
A discussion of the “‘purposes, the content and em- 

hasis of the seminar, the procedure followed, and 
fhe presentation of] some results of our experience 
along with certain basic unresolved problems which 
still remain.’’——(J. Arbit) 

6859. Baruk, Henri, (U. Paris, France.) Quelques 
exemples de |’importance de |'ethique professionnelle. 
(Some examples of the importance of professional 
ethics.) Int. J. prof. Ethics, 1953, 1, 23+25.—The 
evolution of modern science has caused a separation 
between technique and humane, ethical ideas. This 
separation creates a new form of idolatry in science, 
the worship of techniques lacking humanitarian as- 
pects. The problem of psychosurgery illustrates this 
point nicely. Psychosurgery can alter personality yet 
is readily proposed as a solution to certain problems. 
The results of such cerebral mutilations are uncertain, 
Certain persons emphatically proclaim a respect for 
human personality yet are ready to destroy it. The 
dissociation between ideal and practice is threatening. 
The rights of science and humanity should never be 
separated. —(D, Lebo) 

6860. Burton, Arthur. (Agnews St. Hosp., Calif.) 
Supervisory and administrative clinical psychologists 
in U. S. psychiatric hospitals. Amer. Psychologist, 
1954, 9, 73+76.—An analysis of job titles, salary 
ranges, education and experience requirements, work- 
ing hours, etc., of clinical psychology positions re- 
quiring supervisory and/or administrative duties. It 
was concluded that the APA “‘could assist in stand- 
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ardization of titles and duties, equalization of sala- 
ries, and the definition of proper training for such 
toles,’’——{J. Arbit) 

6861, Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois, Urbana,), & 
Shotwell, Anna M. Personality profiles of more suc- 
cessful and less successful psychiatric technicians. 
Amer. ]. ment. Defic., 1954, 58, 496-499.—The re- 
sults of a study using the 16 Personality-F actor Ques- 
tionnaire are described, The test including its both 
forms was given to 105 psychiatric technicians, Sig- 
nificant differences for successful and unsuccessful 
technicians were found on three factors or dimensions. 
The more successful showed greater emotional matur- 
ity, more ego strength and were more conservative. — 
(V. M. Staudt) 

6862. Clark, Kenneth E. (U. Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis.) The APA study of psychologists. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1954, 9, 117+120.—A preliminary report of 
the research procedures, findings, and additional ques- 
tions to be investigated in a study whose major pur 
pose is “the collection of data which may lead to (a) 
the better understanding of personal and environmental 
factors that influence the research productivity or the 
professional contribution of the individual psycholo- 
gists, (b) increased appreciation of society’s demands 
for and use of psychological services, and (c) an un- 
derstanding of the influence of various programs of ed- 
ucation and training in psychology.’’—(J. Arbit) 

6863. Fraisse, Paul. (U. Paris, France.) Le forma- 
tion des psychologues industriels. (The training of 
industrial psychologistsJ) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1954, 
4, 9~12,—The training of industrial psychologists in 
the United States is described in general terms; the 
program at Purdue is cited as an example, The im- 
portance of psychological studies for engineers and 
administrators is emphasized.—(W. W. Wattenberg) 

6864, Gulliksen, Harold O. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Training for research in psychological measurement. 
Proc. 1953 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 
1954, 108=114,—In order to obtain well-trained per- 
sons in psychological measurement, it is necessary 
that superior high-school students and college fresh- 
men be informed regarding the nature of the field and 
the opportunities it offers so that they may direct their 
undergraduate work in this direction if the field is of 
possible interest to them, Undergraduate training in 
mathematics and statistics does not constitute spe- 
cialization, but instead constitutes a good foundation 
training for entrance into a number of different fields. 
—(G. C, Carter) 

6865. Holland, Glen A. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Instruction in the use of tests. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1954, 9, 71+73.——A report on one univer- 
sity’s program and problems in teaching courses in the 
area of tests and measurements,——(J. Arbit) 

6866. Kamm, Robert B. (Chm.) (Drake U., Des 
Moines, Iowa.) A.C.P.A. Professional Standards 
Committee studies graduate student selection and ad- 
mission. Personnel Guid. J., 1954, 32, 362-366.—A 
study of the practices of 21 institutions in evaluating 
and selecting students prior to their entry into a grad- 
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uate program in student personnel work is discourag- 
ing. A series of detailed recommendations is pre- 
sented, —(G, S, Speer) 


6867. Klausner, Samuel Z. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel.) Communication theory as the unifying theme 
in teaching educational psychology. |. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1953, 44, 483-489.—A course in educational 
psychology taught first at City College of NewYork 
and now at Hebrew University is developed around the 
central theme of communication, In perception and 
learning, the individual interprets environmental cues 
in accordance with his social and cultural background, 
and this interpretation is influenced by his attitudes 
toward his environment and himself. Data from sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, personality studies and develop- 
mental psychology, therefore, become significant as 
aids to understanding how the individual interprets his 
environmental stimuli, while learning theory and moti- 
vation explain the dynamic process by which meanings 
are acquired and acted upon. An outline of the course 
of study is available on request from the author.—(E. 
B. Mallory) 
6868, Moore, Bruce ¥Y. (Education and Training 
Board, APA, Washington, D. C.) Educational facilities 
and financial assistance for graduate students in psy- 
chology: 1954-1955. Amer. Psychologist, 1954, 9, 
20.-—A list of Universities giving information about 
the type of program they offer, scholarships and fel- 
lowships, tuition, entrance requirements, etc.—(J. 
Arbit) 
6869. Moore, Bruce ¥V. (APA, Washington, D. C.) 
The master’s degree in psychology. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1954, 9, 120-122.—A discussion of the nature 
and purpose of the master’s degree in psychology as 
well as of a number of problems related to subdoctoral 
education. —(J. Arbit) 
6870, Nacht, $. Difficulté de la psychanalyse di- 
dactique par rapport la psychanalyse thérapeutique. 
(Problem of the didactic analysis as compared with 
the therapeutic analysis.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 
1953, 17, 320-327.—The didactic analysand has pre- 
formed theoretical opinions, comes of his own free 
will, chooses his analyst according to his own tastes, 
expects to continue social and professional relations 
with the analyst. These tend to keep the analysis on 
a too intellectual level, to confuse the transference 
and counter-transference situation and often to make 
the analyst the ‘“‘master.”’ The need for healing re- 
leases unconscious processes not present in the di- 
dactic situation, Nor is the analyst obliged to manage 
the impulse to flight; neither can he dismiss the pa- 
tient. The two types of analysis are by no means 
comparable.—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 


6871. Noble, William J., & Haley, K. D. C. (Acadia 
U., Wolfville, Nova Scotia.) Canadian men of science. 
Science, 1954, 119, 167-172,—This study of men of 
science who took their first degree at a Canadian uni- 
versity reports the following conceming psychologists 
in the group: number by universities of origin and 
decade, number and percentage by decade and geo- 
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graphic distribution. 59% of the psychologists in the 
group emigrated to the United States. —{A. J. Sprow) 

6872. Pecaud, Suzenne. (U. Paris, France.) Le 
déontologie et |’organisation de la profession. (De- 
ontology and professional organization.) Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1954, 4, 13-19.—The development of a 
code of ethics for psychologists in the United Scates 
has been based on empirical considerations, and has 
taken many individual incidents into account. The or- 
ganization of American psychologists is described as 
suffering from lack of official status but drawing 
strength from the A.P.A. and its activities. —(W. W. 
Wattenberg) 

6873. Rabin, Albert |. (Michigan Sc. Coll., East 
Lansing.) Dectoral dissertations in clinical training 
programs: 1948-1953. Amer. Psychologist, 1954, 9, 
114-116,—An analysis of the distributions of doctoral 
dissertations by school as well as a breakdown in 
terms of area of study, e.g., general, experimental, 
theoretical, or personality and social processes, etc. 
—({J. Arbit) 

6874. Seger, Clifford J. Aspects of clinical training 
in psychotherapy. Amer. ]. Psychother., 1953, 7, 633 
640.—The training program for psychotherapists 
should include didactic lectures, clinical conferences, 
a personal psychoanalysis, and extensive clinical ex- 
perience under careful supervision. This paper deals 
with the early, middle, and final phases of clinical ex- 
perience under supervision.—(L. N. Solomon) 

6875. Selzy, Plerre. Psychologie et médecine. 
(Psychology and medicine.) Psyché, Paris, 1953, 8, 
593-607.—An informed discussion of the attempt by 
French psychiatry to deprive psychologists of their 
professional freedom and to subordinate their skill to 
medicine. Psychiatry and psychology (psycho- 
analytic) are contrasted in terms of physical assault 
on the nervous system as opposed to psychoanalytic 
therapy. This pressure to divest psychologists of au- 
tonomy is contrary to the historically liberal tradition 
of French medicine. Not only is the basic freedom of 
the individual to choose his own practitioner violated 
but this action would deprive the public of services 
which psychiatry is unable to provide. —(R. H. Dana) 

6876. Tewer, Lucia E. (Mod.) Training and there 
peutic analysis. |. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1954, 2, 
175=178.—-Grotjahn believed training analysis should 
not differ from therapeutic. Fleming agreed. G. Bib 
ring believed most students need character analysis. 
Gitelson believed training analysis should be more 
thoroughgoing than therapeutic. Mauritis Katan was 
against flexibility in treatment if this involved 
changes in the continuity of analysis. Other partici- 
pants were Fromm-Reichmann and Lucia E. Tower.— 
(D. Prager) 

6877. Tramer, Maurice. The principles of profes- 
sional ethics. Int. J. prof. Ethics, 1953, 1, 1921.— 
The only concern of professional ethics is how people 
behave, especially in their relations with one another. 
Consequently the realization of the solidarity of all 
human beings with all living creatures must be the 
start of all ethical thought. Autonomy of action must 
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be brought into line with the principle of humanity. In 
professional life-normal actions may be conditioned 
by a particular profession and it is with such situa- 
tions that professional ethics have to deal.—(D. 
Lebo) 

6878. Triggs, Frances Oralind. (Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests, Inc., New York.) The psychologist in a 
reading clinic. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1954, 14, 215- 
231.—The work of a psychologist in a reading clinic 
is described in some detail. The organizational struc- 
ture and functioning of the reading clinic is described 
and a number of suggestions are made for improving 
the usefulness of such services.—(W. Coleman) 


(See also abstracts 6827, 7476) 
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6879. Button, Alan DeWitt. An inquiry into the psy- 
chological effects of adrenocorticotrophic hormone ad 
ministration. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 873.—Ab- 
stract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, Stanford U. 

6880. Crelin, Edmund $ (Yale U. Sch. Med., New 
Haven, Conn.) Exelision and rotation of the develop- 
ing Amblystoma optic tectum and subsequent visval 
behavior. J. exp. Zool., 1952, 120, 547~577.—A total 
of 407 experimental A. punctatum embryos and 58 un 
operated controls were studied. In one series of ani- 
mals the right presumptive optic tectum was removed 
at Harrison stages 23 to 46, In another group of ani- 
mals a 180° rotation of the right presumptive optic 
tectum was effected at stages 23 to 35. The visuomo- 
tor response studied was the turning of the head and 
crawling in the direction of movement of vertical black 
and white stripes on a rotating drum. Normal struc- 
tural and functional reconstitution of the optic tectum 
followed excision as late as stage 30. Excisions at 
later stages were followed by increasingly abnormal 
regenerated tissue. The rotation series indicated nor- 
mal morphology and function following surgery as late 
as stage 30. Rotation at later stages was followed by 
structural and functional abnormalities. —(A. B. 
Shaklee) 

6881. Fink, John Benson. The development and 
loss of a muscle tension set to an incidental stimulus. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 882,—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1953, Indiana U. 

6882. Funkenstein, Daniel H., King, Stanley H., & 
Drolette, Margaret. Intrapunitive and extrapunitive re- 
octions to stress and their physiological concomitants. 
]. nerv. ment, Dis., 1953, 118, 267-268, Abstract. 

6883. Hall, R. A., & Parkes, MW. (Roche Prod- 
ucts Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Eng.) The effect of 
drugs upon neuromuscular transmission in guinea-pigs. 
]. Pbysiol., 1953, 122, 274-281.—Data are given re 
garding the effects upon neuromuscular transmission of 
various synthetic compound drugs. Decamethonium 
and succinylcholine blocked transmission, such block 
being relieved by neostigmine and ‘Tensilon’ (3-hy- 
droxy-N-dimethyl-ethylanilinium bromide). These re- 
sults, with data from acetycholine and carbachol “‘sug- 
gest that the present explanation of the action of cho- 
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linesterase inhibitors at the neuromuscular junction 
may not be fully adequate.’’——(B. A. Maher) 
6884, Hutchinson, R. C. Meal habits and their ef- 


fects on a Nutr, Abst. Rev., 1952, 22, 
283-297.——This Tteview of a rarely discussed subject 


is considered under the following topics: size and type 
of meal, type of food, accessory hunger phenomena, 
physical and mental performance, industrial work and 
athletics, post-prandial lassitude, advantages of more 
frequent meals, best type of meal, and sleep. Among 
the conclusions from the 100 literature citations are 
the following: ‘‘With breakfast as a possible excep- 
tion, the ingestion of food is not followed by any great 
increase in industrial productivity or improvement in 
athletic performance,’’ and ‘‘Maximum efficiency will 
therefore probably be achieved with frequent meals 
which should be of moderate size, especially the 
last.””—(Courtesy of Biol, Abstr.) 

6885. Kozlowski, $. Badania nad fizjologicznym 
mechanizmen czynnego wypoczynkyu. (Experiments on 
the physiological mechanism of “‘active rest."’) Acta 
physiol. polon., 1952, 3(1), 85=92.—90 experiments 
were performed on 13 persons, The examined persons 
(not acquainted with the purpose of the experiment) 
worked upon an ergograph with one hand until com- 
pletely exhausted, afterwards resting completely (pas- 
sive rest). They continued to work using the same 
hand and when exhausted again they stopped working 
with the tired hand and started to use the other hand 
(active rest). ‘‘Active rest’’ is much more effective 
than “passive rest."” The effect of active rest ap- 
pears also in spite of decrease in influx of blood to 
the resting extremity. All these phenomena seem to 
indicate that the mechanism of rest is controlled by 
the central nervous system.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 

6886, Lovett Doust, John W. Studies on the physi- 
ology of awareness: oximetric analysis of emotion and 
the differential planes of consciousness seen in hyp- 
nosis. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1953, 14, 113-126. 
—Experiments were conducted on 4 hypnotized sub- 
jects whose arterial saturation levels were monitored 
by spectroscopic oximetry. In 3 subjects the emotional 
states of grief, anxiety, rage, joy, and ecstasy were 
induced as suggested ‘‘dreams’’; in the fourth, the ef- 
fects of two types of pain were studied. Depth of hyp- 
nosis and extent of relative unawareness bear a linear 
relationship to the equivalent arterial oxygen satura 
tion, at least in terms of the peripheral capillary circu- 
lation investigated. The extent of the anoxaemia re- 
sembles the results obtained by similar oximetric 
methods in reverie, natural sleep, and other (psy- 
chotic) states in which comparable dreamlike states of 
consciousness are seen. 52-item bibliography. —(S. 
Kavruck) 

6887. MeCann, $. M. (Nat. Inst. of Hith, Bethesda, 
Md.) Effect of hypothalamic lesions on the adrenal 
cortical response to stress in the rat. Amer. J. Phys- 
iol., 1953, 175, 13+20.—Bilateral electrolytic lesions 
were produced in the hypothalamus of adult male rats 
following which they were tested for adrenal cortical 
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response to stress. Lesions in the median eminence 
completely blocked the acute response of the adrenal 
cortex to stress. This occurred in the absence of an- 
terior pituitary lobe damage and was not associated 
with adrenal atrophy. Partial destruction of the me- 
dian eminence or of the adjacent hypothalamic areas 
was without effect.—(J. P. Zubek) 

6888, McCleary, Robert A. (USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., 
Randolph AFB, Tex.) A simple method for the physi- 
ological measurement of anxiety. |. Aviat. Med., 
1953, 24, 508-513; 535.—A simple technique is de- 
scribed for measuring palmar sweat by using a mixture 
of anhydrous cobalt chloride and anhydrous silica gel. 
The mixture is contained in a mesh tube and grasped 
in the hand of the subject. Amount of palmar sweat is 
determined by color comparison of the mixture with a 
series of standards of known water saturation. A sam- 
ple experiment using the technique is reported.—(J. 
M. Vanderplas) 

6889. Oteni, T. (Kyoto U., Japan.) Fatigue as a 
failure of nervous regularity. Scientia, 1953, 88, 272- 
276.——‘*The discussion is focused on the problem of 
synaptic transmission, because the central synapses 
are least resistent to repetitive activation. Based on 
the current interpretation and partly on the writer’s ex- 
periments, it is concluded that the fatigue of voluntary 
movements is nothing but a state of cathodal depres- 
sion developed in the central synapses, which causes 
a block in the transmission of motor impulses.”’ 
French translation, p. 163-167, supplement. —(N. 

De Palma) 

6890. Payne, Robert B. (USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., 
Randolph Field, Tex.) The effects of drugs upon psy- 
chological efficiency. J. Aviat. Med., 1953, 24, 523 
529.—-Various depressant and analeptic drugs were 
studied for their effects on psychological abilities and 
skills of pilots and navigators. A battery of 35 tests, 
selected to measure performance of pilot and navigator 
duties, was administered to a large group of airmen, 
divided among 5 conditions of medication. Drugs stud- 
ied were Hyoscine hydrobromide, dramamine, benadryl, 
benadryl-hyoscine, and Lactose (placebo). Results 
indicate that a 0.65 mg. dose of hyoscine can be 
safely used by pilots and navigators to counteract mo- 
tion sickness tendencies. The use of benadryl-hyos- 
cine is less desirable because of adverse effects on 
perceptual-motor and intellectual processes. Synthetic 
testing techniques may be used to advantage in esti- 
mating operational effects of drugs.——(J. M. 
Vanderplas) 

6891. Reidy, Joseph J. An arctic survival ration: 
psychiatric observations. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1953, 
14(3), 83-85.—4 men ate 1000 cal./day of protein, 5 
had only carbohydrate, and 2 half carbohydrate and 
half protein. Water was allowed ad lib. The experi- 
ment lasted 10 days in arctic surroundings (— 36°F to 
+ 12°F); the men slept in tents and had to travel at 
least 10 mi./day by foot, skis, or snowshoes. None 
had psychosis, psychoneurosis, or character disturb- 
ance. After 10 days there was no major personality 
change, but there was increase in carelessness, ir 
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ritability, and desire to sleep. Energy decreased, but 
confidence in self increased. Mild cramping, abdomi- 
nal pains and dizziness could not be attributed defi- 
nitely to organic or functional disease. There was in- 
creased hunger and thirst, but no significant change in 
morale.——(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

6892. Weininger, Otte. (U. Toronto, Ont., Can.) 
Physiological damage under emotional stress as a 
function of early experience. Science, 1954, 119, 285~ 
286.——Support is indicated for hypotheses that ‘albino 
rats, gentled for 3 wk for 10 min a day following wean- 
ing, would (a) show significantly greater mean weight, 
(b) show more activity and less fearful behavior in an 
open field situation, and (c) sustain less physiological 
damage... under prolonged emotional stress as adults, 
than would a comparable group of contro!s.”"—(A, J. 


Spro w) 
(See also abstract 6759) 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


6893. Amassion, V. E. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Evoked single cortical unit activity in the somatic 
sensory areas. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1953, 5, 
415=438.—Evoked activity in single cortical units was 
isolated in the somatosensory areas of cat and monkey 
under anesthesia. Some units showed extraordinary 
consistency of firing, and in others the latency for the 
first spike was variable. High frequency repetitive 
discharges of the same cell were observed following a 
single stimulus. Cells lying within a few micra of one 
another often fire with different latencies, number of 
spikes per high frequency discharge, interspike in- 
tervals, and may be preferentially activated from dif- 
ferent afferent sources. Absolute and relative refrac- 
tory phases and a supernormal phase are observed in 
single cell Rs to paired shocks to the same peripheral 
nerve.——(R. J. Ellingson) 

6894, Aprison, M. H., Nothan, P., & Himwich, H. E. 
(Galesburg (Ill.) State Res. Hosp.) A study of the re- 
lationship between asymmetric acetylcholinesterase 
activities in rabbit brain and three behavioral patterns. 
Science, 1954, 119, 158159.—By the production of an 
asymmetric biochemical lesion, behavioral patterns 
previously obtained by extirpation or by electrical 
stimulation of specific cerebral areas have been dupli- 
cated in the rabbit. A characteristic AChE pattern in 
the cortex and caudate nucleus is associated with 
each behavioral response.—(A. J. Sprow) 

6895. Bagshew, Muriel H., & Pribram, Keri H. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Cortical organization in 
gustation (Macaca mulatta.) |. Neuropbysiol., 1953, 
16, 499=508.—Determinations of acceptance thresh- 
olds for quinine hydrochloride were made for six rhe- 
sus monkeys before and after ablations of varying de- 
grees of severity to the anterior of the Island of Reil, 
the operculum, and the anterior supratemporal plane. 
Only extensive ablations of these areas result in 
ageusia. Acceptance thresholds are lowered follow- 
ing ablation of opercular plus island cortex. No low 
ering following ablation restricted to either island or 
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island plus anterior supratemporal plane was found. 
The representation of taste is compared to the striate 
cortex. 18 references.——(H. P. Van Cott) 

6896, Bates, J. A. ¥. Motor responses from the me- 
dial surface of the cerebral hemisphere in man. |. 
Physiol., 1953, 122, 18P=19P,—Abstract. 

6897. Bates, J. A.V. (Nat. Hosp., Queens Square, 
London, Eng.) A technique for identifying changes in 
consciousness. EEG clin. Neuropbysiol., 1953, 5, 
445-446.—'‘*The method is...to convert the EEG from 
one channel into a tone; when the pen is central, the 
pitch is about middle C, and it rises and falls with the 
swing of the pen.... This system is being used to ex- 
amine the appearance and disappearance of the alpha 
rhythm during reading aloud of normal subjects, and to 
record the ability of a patient to read aloud and be 
aroused during transitory phases of EEG abnormality, 
and to act on verbal instructions given during such 
phases.”’—(R. J. Ellingson) 

6898. Bishop, George H., & Claire, Margaret. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Sequence of events in 
optic cortex response to volleys of impulses in the ro 
diation. J. Neurophysiol., 1953, 16, 490-498.—Single 
shocks were given to the optic nerve radiation of 
lightly anesthetized cats. Records obtained from the 
cortex surface and from needles inserted to various 
depths in the cortex showed an alternating series of 
major and minor spikes. Spikes within the major series 
occur at approximately 1.4 msec. intervals, with an in- 
terval of 0.7 msec. elapsing between major and minor 
series. The latter interval approximates the synapse 
time of geniculate neurones in the pathway to the cor 
tex. The authors suggest that the double sequence 
may be due to alternate discharge of pyramid and short 
axon cells. —(H. P. Van Cott) 

6899. Bradley, K., Easton, D. M., & Eccles, J. C. 
(U. Otago, New Zealand.) An investigation of primary 
or direct inhibition. |. Physiol., 1953, 122, 474-488. 
—'“Direct inhibition has been investigated by using 
afferent volleys from the cat’s quadriceps nerve to in- 
hibit monosynaptic reflex discharges from biceps- 
semitendinosous motoneurones.’’ The inhibitory ef- 
fects of strychnine in subconvulsive and large doses 
are reported.—(B. A. Maher) 

6900. Busse, Ewald W., Barnes, Robert H., & 
Ebaugh, Franklin G. (U. Coiorado Med. Center, Den- 
ver.) The effect of antabuse on the electroencephailo- 
gram. Amer. |. med. Sci., 1952, 223(2), 126-130.— 
(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1953, 27(10), abs. 27510.) 

6901. Detwiler, $ R. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Structural and functional adjustments following rever- 
sal of the embryonic medulla in Amblystoma. |. exp. 
Zool., 1951, 116, 431+446.—Results are reported for 
medulla reversal performed in 7 embryos at embryonic 
stage 25 and 10 embryos at stage 27, Swimming scores 
of experimental animals at stages 40-46 were com- 
pared to controls, and experimental medullas were 
fixed at stage 46 for comparison with the normal. 
Stage 25 reversal was followed by the development of 
essentially normal external gross morphology. In com 
patison with previous study of reversal at stage 21, re- 
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versal at stage 25 yielded lower swimming scores, pre 
sumably based on ‘deficiencies in the intimate struc- 
- tural ensemble.”’ Reversal at stage 27 was followed 
by only partial morphological regulation and swimming 
scores at stages 43-46 somewhat lower than when re- 
versal had been at stage 25.—(A. B. Shaklee) 

6902, Fillenz, Marianne. Visual responses in the 
brainestem. |. Physiol., 1953, 122, 24P.—Abstract. 

6903. Fulton, John F. (Yale U. Sch. Med., New 
Haven, Conn.) The limbic system; a study of the vis- 
ceral brain in primates and man. Yale j. Biol. Med., 
1953, 26, 107+118,—-Many extralemniscal autonomic 
fibers terminate in the reticular formation, and project 
to the Himbic cortex and other parts of the forebrain. 
Severance of these projections may explain the relief 
from intractable pain obtained by lobotomy. Electrical 
stimulation of the limbic system has led to the sugges- 
tion that it is the “primary autonomic center of the 
forebrain,’’ and has elicited eating automatisms and 
emotional response patterns in conscious animals, - Ex- 
perimental lesions cause no impairment of intellectual 
functions. Disturbances in alternation, activity, and 
eating may be obtained by stimulation of small areas 
in the ventro-medial frontal lobe; this may relate to 
the finding that the favorable results of lobotomy can 
be achieved by coagulating this area in man. 4}item 
bibliography..—(W. A. Wilson, Jr.) 

6904. Gellhorn, E., & Hyde, J. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Influence of proprioception on map of 
cortical responses. |. Physiol., 1953, 122, 371-385. 
—tThis study attempts to demonstrate the change 
which takes place in maps of the motor cortex when 
the peripheral conditions (such as the initial position 
of the responding limb) are altered, A group of 11 
monkeys received cortical stimulation with the con- 
tralateral leg fixated in 2 different positions. Changes 
in the maps were found as a function of the leg posi- 
tion. 16 map-diagrams.—(B, A, Maher) 

6905. Grossman, Caskiel. Relation between ‘‘posi- 
tive spikes’’ in the electroencephalogram and episodic 
aggressive outbursts. |. nerv. ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 
268,——Abstract. 

6906. Hamdi, F. A., & Whitteridge, D. The repre- 
sentation of the retina on the optic lobe of the pigeon 
and the superior colliculus of the rabbit and goct. |. 
Physiol., 1953, 121, 44P.—Abstract. 

6907. Hendley, Charles D., & Hodes, Robert, (Tu- 
lane U., New Orleans, La.) Effects of lesions on sub- 
cortically evoked movements in cat. |. Neuropbysiol., 
1953, 16, 587-594,——-Low frequency square-wave stim- 
ulation was used to elicit foreleg movement in lightly 
anesthetized cats. Lesions at the junction of the 
diencephalon and midbrain abolished movements in- 
duced by stimulation at the caudate nucleus but not at 
the cortex. Lesions of the medial cerebral peduncles 
abolished movement from cortex and subcortex. ‘The 
results suggest a pathway for movement, distinctive 
from the cortico-spinal tracts, that originates in or 
passes through the caudate nucleus.”’ It then pro- 
ceeds to the internal capsule, diencephalon, ipsilateral 
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basis pedunculi and continues caudad in the pyramids. 
20 references.—(H. P. Van Cott) 

6908. Hind, Joseph E. (U. Chicago, Ill.) An elec- 
trophysiological determination of tonotopic organi zo- 
tion in auditory cortex of cat. |. Neurophysiol., 1953, 
14, 475-489,—Evoked strychnine potentials were 
used to study frequency selectivity of the auditory cor- 
tex in light to moderately anesthetized cats. Using 
contralateral stimulation, threshold curves of stimulus 
intensity as a function of frequency were determined 
for 1x 1mm. areas. An effective frequency gradient 
ranging from 1.6—2.0 kcs in the posterior, to 30-45 
kes in the anterior ectosylvian sulcus was found. 
Other response regions with representative frequency 
bands were located at (1) the anterior ectosylvian 
gyrus, (2) the posterior ectosylvian sulcus and (3) the 
pseudosylvian gyrus. It is suggested that the results 
are in accord with two, and possibly with three, acous- 
tic areas. —(H. P. Van Cott) 

6909. Klebanoff, Seymour G., Singer, Jerome L., & 
Wilensky, Harold. (Franklin D. Roosevelt V.A. Hosp., 
Montrose, N. Y.) Psychological consequences of brain 
lesions and ablations. Psychol. Bull., 1954, 51, 1-41. 
—tThis critical appraisal and literature review covers 
the decade since 1941, noting significant trends and 
departures from work in this area through 194] as re- 
viewed by Klebanoff in an earlier paper. The main 
sections of the current review are (1) Brain injury in 
children, (2) Organic psychoses and degenerative dis 
eases of the nervous system, (3) Brain tumor, surgical 
ablation, and cerebral trauma in adults, (4) Psycho- 
surgery, and (5) Conclusions. 307-item bibliography. 
—(R. Perloff) 

6910, Larsson, L.-E. (Serafimerlasarettet, Stock- 
holm, Sweden.) Electroencephalographic responses to 
peripheral nerve stimulation in man. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1953, 5, 377=384,—Cortical Rs picked up by 
scalp electrodes over the somatic sensory region fol- 
lowing electrical stimulation of the ulnar nerve were 
recorded on C-R tube and inkwriter in 20 healthy Ss, 
ages 17=68. Two types of Rs were recorded: (1) pri- 
mary waves with latency of 19 msec, which can be re- 
corded only within a few cms of the somatic area and 
are identified with primary Rs recorded directly from 
the cortex, and (2) late Rs with latency of 50-90 msec, 
which can be recorded from widespread areas of the 
head and are bilaterally synchronous, suggesting a 
subcortical mechanism is involved.—(R. J. Ellingson) 

6911, Liberson, W. T. Review of psychiatric prog- 
ress, 1953. Electroencephalography. Amer. |. Psy- 
chiat., 1954, 110, 497-500.—Published papers pre- 
sented at the past year’s meetings of the International 
Congress of Electroencephalography, the International 
Physiological Congress and the meeting of the Interna- 
tional League Against Epilepsy are reviewed. 78 ref- 
erences,—(N. H. Pronko) 


6912, Liddell, E. G. T., & Phillips, C. G. The cor- 
tical representation of motor units. Brain, 1952, 74(4), 
5 10-525.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1953, 27(8), abs. 
22319.) 
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6913. Mickle, Welter A., & Ades, Harlow W. Spread 
of evoked cortical potentials. |. Neuropbysiol., 1953, 
16, 608-633.—Action potentials to binaural clicks 
were obtained from an electrode applied to points over 
the acoustic cortex of lightly anesthetized cats. Stim- 
uli were applied at 1 sec. intervals. ‘‘For a period of 
about 6 msec. no evoked activity was detected. At 
about this time, however, an island of positive poten- 
tial appeared in the anterior suprasylvian gyrus and, 

at subsequent msec, intervals, wider areas showed 
this potential change. At about 9 msec. after 
stimulation, most of the ectosylvian gyri developed a 
negative potential. This was interrupted 1 or 2 msec. 
later by the change toward positivity in one or more 
spots near the middle of the auditory area.”’ It is sug- 
gested that the negative component in the ectosylvian 
gyri originates from subcortical auditory centers and 
the positive component represents transcortical propa- 
gation, —(H, P. Van Cott) 

6914, Milner, Brenda. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) 
Intellectual function of the temporal lobes. Psychol. 
Bull., 1954, 51, 42-62,—This is a review and inter 
pretation of the literature bearing on the intellectual 
changes resulting from temporal-lobe damage in both 
monkey and man, ‘“‘The main deficit is a visual one. 
In the monkey, bilateral removal of the temporal lobes 
severely hampers visual learning and retention, and in 
man even a unilateral lesion can impair the under 
standing of complex pictorial material. This loss is 
not an agnosia in the strict sense, nor is it a simple 
forgetting of learned discriminations."’ 111-item bib- 
liography.—(R. Perloff) 

6915. Morin, F., & Green, John D. (Wayne U., De- 
croit, Mich.) Diffuse after-discharges following stimu- 
lation of the fimbria hippocampi. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1953, 175, 251-257,——-The fornix and hippocampal 
commissures of guinea pigs and cats were electrically 
stimulated. Widespread, long-lasting cortical and 
cerebellar after-discharges were recorded following 
weak, repetitive stimulation of these structures. The 
authors conclude that their findings ‘‘strongly support 
the idea that the hippocampus fornix system, more than 
other subcortical structures so far explored, has a 
powerful ‘convulsant’ influence on both cerebral and 
cerebellar electrical activity.... The great excitabil- 
ity of the hippocampus and especially of the fimbria 
indicates that these structures may be especially sen- 
sitive to the type of stimuli used in shock therapy.’’— 
(J. P. Zubek) 

6916. Morin, F., & Lindner, D. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Pethways fer conduction of tactile impulses to 
the paramedian lobule of the cerebellum of the cat. 
Amer. ]. Physiol., 1953, 175, 247=250,—"*The spino- 
cerebellar pathways for tactile impulses have been in- 
vestigated in the cat by the method of evoked poten- 
tials. The adequate physiological stimulus was light 
touch or brisk movement of a few hairs of one hindfoot. 
The results obtained indicate that tactile impulses can 
reach the paramedian lobule of the cerebellum by 
homo- or contralateral pathways in the cord. No evi- 
dence was found in support of the specificity of vari- 
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ous tracts.” These findings confirm previous results 
obtained with electrical stimulation of peripheral 
nerves.—(J. P. Zubek) 

6917. Pagano, G. | centri emotivi sottocorticali. 
(The subcortical emotional centers.) Arch. Fisiol., 
1952, 51(3/4), 269278.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 
1953, 27(10), abs. 27554.) 

6918. Ress, Muriel Dorothy Karp. The auditory 
pathway of the epileptic waltzing mouse. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 621.—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 
1953, U. Michigan. 

6919. Schreiner, Leon, & Kling, Arthur. (Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C.) Be 
havioral changes following rhinencephalic injury in 
cat. J. Neuropbysiol., 1953, 16, 643-659.—Records 
of cage behavior, responses to stroking and to noxious 
stimuli, and behavior in the presence of mice and other 
animals were obtained before and after bilateral le- 
sions to the cortex, amygdala and adjacent structures. 
Behavior patterns which emerged about four months 
after the surgical assault included (1) increased motor 
activity in response to visual stimulation, (2) exag- 
gerated oral and vocal behavior, (3) relative docility 
and (4) hypersexuality. It is suggested that injury to 
the amygdala alters endocrine mechanisms which in 
turn influence affective behavior and sexual activity. 
29 references.—(H. P. Van Cott) 

6920. Simon, Werrer, & Hopkins, G. Wendell. Auto- 
nomic nervous system tests in carbon dioxide inhale 
tion therapy. |. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1953, 14, 
176— 183.—‘*Twenty-eight patients with psychoneuro- 
sis were studied with the mecholyl test before carbon 
dioxide therapy. Of these, 19 patients were tested be- 
fore and after CO, treatment. In over one third of the 
patients tested with mecholyl, no significant drop in 
blood pressure occurred. Distribution of autonomic 
grouping did not correlate with diagnostic categories. 
Clinical improvement was not accompanied by change 
in autonomic response, nor determined by a specific 
pre-treatment pattern,’’——(S, Kavruck) 

6921. Swhare, K. (Tokyo U, Educ., Japan.) On the 
frequency analysis of the brain-wave and its statistical 
interpretation. Folio psychiat, neur. jap., 1952, 6 l- 
38.—The theoretical basis of previous mathematical 
analysis of brain waves is inadequate. A new method 
of statistical analysis in terms of “correlation func- 
tion’’ is presented, and a comparison is made of data 
analyzed by means of “‘correlation function’’ and fre- 
quency analysis by means of Fournier transforms. The 
new technique is applied to EEG from a single region 
as well as to simultaneous recordings from different 
regions. An apparatus is described for performing fre 
quency analysis by means of mechanical resonance 
(vibrating reeds). According to the author the signifi- 
cance of «4,8, and 5 waves as important elements of 
the EEG has been established by his analysis. 22 ref- 
erences.—(M. L. Simmel) 

6922. Wall, P. D., Rémond, A. G., & Dobson, R. L. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Studies on the mechanism of the ac- 
tion of visual afferents on motor cortex excitability. 
EEG clin, Neuropbysiol., 1953, 5, 385=393.—Visual 
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stimulation, by light flashes or electrical stimulation 
of the lateral geniculate, facilitate motor cortex ac- 
tivity as measured by the magnitude of pyramidal tract 
electrical Rs at the medullary level following electri- 
cal stimulation of the motor cortex. The effect is be 
liéved to be both upon the cortical cells of origin of 
the pyramidal tract and upon cortical interneurons. 
Neither of the two main divisions of the visual projec- 
tion system are responsible for the effect, since re- 
moval of the occipital lobes and the collicular cortex 
do not abolish it.—(P.. J. Ellingson) 

6923, Wayne, Henriette L., & Boyle, Jane. (V. A. 
Hosp., Bronx, N. Y.) Eleetroencephelographic obser- 
vations on patients undergoing cortisone and ACTH 
therapy. J. clin. Endocrin,, 1953, 13, 1070=1081.— 
EEG data from 43 hospitalized patients before and 
after hormone therapy are presented. Increase in EEG 
abnormality seemed to be related to the existence of 
some degree of abnormality before therapy. ‘‘From 
this series the impression was gained that ‘stress’ in 
terms of Selye’s adaptation syndrome may most likely 
produce EEG changes in those individuals who have 
abnomnal tracings to begin with.’’—(B. A. Maher) 

6924, White, James C. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston.) Conduction of pain in man; observe 
tions on its afferent pathways within the spinal cord 
and visceral nerves. A.M.A. Arch, Newol. Psychiat., 
1954, 71, 1+23,——Study of 300 patients given antero- 
lateral chordotomies and of 200 others with sympa- 
thectomies indicated that afferent fibers from the 
posterior root system run in all the visceral sympa- 
thetic trunks. To eliminate pain in visceral disease 
the viscerosensory fibers within the various systems 
must be cut. 75 references.—(L. A. Pennington) 

6925. Yeager, Charles L., Simon, Alexander; Margo- 
lis, Lester H., & Burch, Neil R. Electroencephalo- 
graphic studies in posthypoglycemic coma. |. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 435=441.—Posthypoglycemic 
comas produced persistent abnormality in EEG pat- 
terns. A close relationship was found between length 
of coma, organic confusion, remission of mental symp- 
toms and degree of abnormality in the EEG. “It is 
postulated that the posthypoglycemic coma is a con- 
vulsive phenomena which leads to an iso-electric con- 
dition across the semi-permeable membranes of the 
neurones. The iso-electric condition is felt to be a 
postictal exhaustion state resulting from an excessive 
electrical discharge of highly suppressed cells.’’— 
(J. A. Stern) 


(See also abstracts 6753, 6968) 
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6926. ‘Attneave, Fred. (Hum. Resour. Res. Cent., 
San Antonio, Tex.) Psychological probability as a 
function of experienced frequency. USAF Hum. Re- 
sour, Res, Cent. Res. Bull., 1953, No. 53-60, 6 p.— 
Reprinted from J. exp. Psycbol., 1953, 46, 81-86, (see 
2B: 5570). 
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6927. Beidler, Lloyd M (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Properties of « s of tongue of 
rat. J. Neuropbysiol., 1953, 16, 595-G07.—The total 
response of the “receptor field’? was measured to var- 
ious chloride and salt solutions from signals obtained 
with wick electrodes placed on the chorda tympani of 
the lingual nerve, The latency of 0.2 M NaCl stimula- 
tion is about 50 msec, although a number of chloride 
salts show a longer discharge after a water rinse. 
Single nerve fiber preparations show rapid adaptation 
to salt stimulation over a period of 2-3 sec, The cat 
ion portion of the salt appears to determine the ability 
of the salt to stimulate ‘‘salt receptors.” A satura- 
tion level exists for each salt which is different for 
each cation. Nonelectrolyte solutions, such as sw 
crose, do not stimulate the ‘‘salt’’ receptor.—(H. P. 
Van Cott) 

6928. Blum, Gerald S$. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
An experimental reunion of psychoanalytic theory with 
perceptual vigilance and defense. |. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1954, 49, 94-98. —‘“*This experiment was 
designed to test, within the framework of perceptual 
behavior, two psychoanalytic hypotheses: (a) the um 
conscious striving for expression of underlying psy- 
chosexual impulses (vigilance); and (b) the warding 
off of these threatening impulses as they begin to ap- 
proach conscious awareness (defense).’’ Using 
Blacky Pictures, the vigilance hypothesis was sup- 
ported in 11 of the 14 cases tested; the defense hy- 
pothesis was supported in 12 of the 14 cases tested, 
—(L. N. Solomon) 

6929. Brunnhdizl, K., Schedel, F., & Ungehever, H. 
Schmerzempfindung und Wetter. (Sensitivity to pain 
and weather.) Arch. Meteorol. Geophys. u. Bioklima- 
tol. Ser. B., 1953, 4(3), 317-326.—To determine 
whether or not variations in sensitivity to pain due to 
pressure were correlated with the weather, 13,000 sep- 
arate measurements were made on 16 patients in the 
University Surgical Clinic. No significant correla- 
tions were found between the level or pressure causing 
pain and any of the well-known meteorological ele- 
ments. A striking correlation, however, was found be- 
tween variations in the sensitivity to pressure-pain 
and an index of the “biological weather effect.’"* — 
(Courtesy of Biol, Abstr.) 

6930. Cederet, R. J. (Packer Hosp., Sayre, Pa.) 
Effect of novelty in test conditions on ESP perform- 
ance. |. Parapsychol., 1952, %, 192-203.—The 
writer, acting as his own subject, made 273 runs of 
ESP card tests to study the effect upon his scores of 
incroducing certain novel conditions during the test, 
The conditions introduced were such incidental activ- 
ities as reading poetry or singing aloud while record- 
ing a run of 25 calls. High scoring rates were made in 
those trials in which such incidental conditions were 
used for the first time. Negative deviations resulted 
when the same activity was used for a second or sub- 
sequent time, The difference between these “‘new 
system’’ and “told system’’ runs was statistically sig- 
nificant, (J. G, Pratt) 
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Frequency of taste-blindness among the Japanese. 
Race Hyg., 1952, 1 (2), 21-26.—The taste -blindness 
among Japanese, examined with PTC powder, occurs 
in 14.6% in both sexes. A few tasted PTC salty or 
sweet. —( Courtesy of Biol, Abstr.) 

6932. Clausen, Johs.; Gjesvik, Arnijot, & Urdal, 
Asjorn. (Universitetets Psykologiske Institutt, Karl 
Johansgate 47, Oslo, Norway.) Changes in galvonic 
skin resistance as indication of pain threshold. /. 
gen. Psychol., 1953, 49, 261-271,—Pain threshold as 
indicated by verbal report and changes in GSR were 
recorded simultaneously on 2 groups of subjects who 
received different instructions. There was a relation 
between a pronounced decrease of GSR and the pain 
threshold, Such pronounced decrease was in most 
cases easy to detect, and occurred in the great major- 
ity of the subjects. —(M, J. Stanford) 

6933. Fleishman, Edwin A (Lackland AFB, San 
Antonio, Tex.) The influence of fixed versus free 
head position on the perception of body position. 
USAF Hum, Resour, Res, Cent. Res. Bull., 1953, No. 
53-37, iii, 16 p»—-Measurements were made of the ac- 
curacy with which subjects in a tilting chair, without 
visual reference, could return to an upright position 
after being placed in a tilted position. Accuracy of 
return to the vertical was better: (a) when head posi- 
tion was fixed rather than free; (b) after fast as op 
posed to slow displacement; (c) after small as opposed 
to large displacement; and (d) after displacement to 
the left rather than the right, —(W. F. Grether) 

6934, Fleishman, Edwin A. (HRRC, Lackland 
A.F.B., San Antonio, Tex.) Perception of body posi- 
tion in the absence of visual cues. /. exp. Psychol., 
1953, 46, 261-270,—Two experiments each using 3 
magnitudes of displacement and 3 speeds of displace- 
ment: in one experiment S’s head position was not 
held fixed, while in the other the S’s head position 
was fixed so that its medial plane approximated the 
gravitational vertical. Found a greater precision of 
adjustment to the upright when head position is fixed, 
and in both cases found greater precision of adj ust- 
ment resulting as speed of displacement increases and 
as magnitude of displacement decreases. Other re- 
sults in regard to practice and direction of displace- 
ment were noted,——(J. Arbit) 

6935. Gibson, Eleanor J. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 

N. Y.) A survey of research on improvement in per- 
ceptual judgments as a function of controlled practice 
and training. USAF Hum. Resour. Res. Cent. Res. 
Buill., 1953, No. 53=45, iii, 66 p.—-This survey re- 
views data bearing on the question of how much the 
accuracy of perceptual judgments can be improved 
through specialized training. The review covers the 
following main topics: Acuity, Upper and Lower 
Thresholds, Color, Identification of Patterned Stimuli 
under Impoverished Conditions of Stimulation, The Ef- 
fect of Practice on the Perception of Relative Differ- 
ences, and The Effect of Practice on Absolute Esti- 
mation and Rating. Although the survey deals mostly 
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6931, Chikauchi, Yasue. (Tokyo U., Tokyo, J apan,) 






with visual perception, the other sense modalities are 
also covered. 206 references.—(W. F. Grether) 

6936, Gibson, James J. Social perception and the 
psychology of perceptual learning. In Sherif & Wilson, 
Group relations at the crossroads, (see 28: 7369), 120- 
138.——We still do not understand how learning oper- 
ates in perception, nor in what way we learn to per- 
ceive. Neither the behaviorists, nativisits, nor the 
Gestaltists have solved these problems. Possibly a 
new approach is desirable, 22 references.—(G. Elias) 

6937. Geeddy, W., & Reinhold, M (Nat. Hosp., 
Queen Square, London.) Some aspects of human orien- 
tation in space. Brain, 1952, 75(4), 472-509.—A 
study has been made of those aspects of human orien- 
tation in space which are related to the ability of the 
individual to integrate all and perceive certain of the 
sensory impulses arising from the entire body, and to 
compare one set of information with another. A hy- 
pothesis is put forward, stating that the body, limbs, 
and extremities possess central longitudinal axes on 
either side of each of which is placed a symmetrical 
but mirror-image half, Movement takes place in a ro 
tary manner about the central axes, and also parallel 
to them, and this pattern provides the basis for orien- 
tation. 7 patients (5 female, 2 male), varying from 37 
to 63 years, suffering from various forms of disorien 
tation are described.—(Courtesy of Biol, Abstr.) 

6938. Hardy, James D., Wolff, Harold G., & Goodell, 
Helen. (Cornell U. Med, Coll., N. Y.) Studies en 
pain: measurements of aching pain threshold and dis- 
crimination of differences in intensity of aching pain. 
]. appl. Physiol., 1952, 5(6), 247-255.—Using pres- 
sure upon the subcut. tissues of the forehead as the 
stimulus, measurements were made of the absolute and 
difference thresholds for aching pain. In a series of 
1250 measurements on 3 subjects the aching pain 
threshold was observed to be 537 t 115g. The differ- 
ence threshold, determined by measuring the intensity 
of 2 stimuli evoking a just noticeable difference (jnd) 
in pain intensity, was 125 g. at threshold and ine 
creased to 1400 g. for a stimulus of 5200 g. 14 jnd’s 
were observed in this stimulus range. The direct com- 
parison of intensities of aching and pricking pains 
showed that pains of equal intensity were above the 
threshold to the same extent when measured in terms 
of jnd’s,—-(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

6939. Hill, Charles W. Perceptual judgments as a 
function of mental set, anchoring point, and method of 
judgment, |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 325-328.— 
“*Two heretofore separate lines of investigation into 
the dimensions of perceptual judgment were integrated 
by examining the interacting influences of a visual an- 
choring point and a conflicting mental set upon the for- 
mation of a scale of perceptual judgment, The inflw 
ence of the suggestion-induced set, with or without 
the anchoring point, was significant beyond the .1% 
level of confidence. A gradual increase in the influ 
ence of the anchoring point throughout the series of 
judgments could be accepted at the 5% level of confi- 
dence,’’—( J. Arbit) 
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6940. Kleiser, John Raymond. The effect of habit 
formation, mental activity, and gross muscie move- 
ments on the reproduction of time. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1953, 13, 886.—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1953, 
U, Pennsylvania, 

6941. Matthews, B. H. C. Adaptation to centrifugal 
acceleration. |. Physiol., 1953, 122, 31 P.—Abstract 
6942. Milholland, John Edgar. The dimensionality 
of response patterns for the method of single stimuli. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 865-866, —Abstract of 

Ph.D. thesis, 1953, U, Michigan, 

6943. Mowbray, G. H. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Simultaneous vision and audition: the com- 
prehension of prose passages with varying levels of 
difficulty. J. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 365-372.— 
Presented Ss with prose passages having three levels 
of difficulty simultaneously in the visual and auditory 
spheres, Scores on a ten-item questionnaire testing 
for comprehension of the passage and retention of dis- 
crete facts were compared for Ss having simultaneous 
trials and Ss performing the same tasks non-simulta- 
neously, Found a greater deterioration with easy ma- 
terial in the simultaneous presentation group, and a 
significantly greater disruption of performance in the 
auditory channel than the visual channel, It was also 
noted that when the possibility of alternating attention 
between the two sensory channels is reduced, the pos- 
sibility of adequately performing both simultaneous 
tasks is unlikely.—(J. Arbit) 

6944, Perry, Norman C. (San Jose (Calif.) State 
Coll.) Seme applications of attribute prediction the- 
ory to psychophysics. Psychometrika, 1953, 18, 319- 
325.—"*The ... development is a coordination of cer- 
tain aspects of mental test methods and psychophys- 
ics. The biserial and triserial prediction equations of 
Katzell-Cureton theory are utilized to reformulate the 
determination of absolute and differential limens trom 
data produced by the constant method’’.—(M. O. 
Wilson) 

6945. Raineri, C. Variazioni giornaliere e indivi- 
duali della soglia spaziale tattile simultanea di di- 
verse regioni cutanee. (Daily and individua! varia- 
tions in the tactile spatial threshold of various cu- 
taneous regions.) Arch, Fisiol., 1952, 52(1), 43-49. 
—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1953, 27(10), abs. 
27558.) 

6946. Roth, Lovis M, & Willis, Edwin R. Hygro- 
receptors in adults of Tribolium (Coleoptera, Tenebri- 
onidae). |. exp. Zool., 1951, 116, 527-570.—For 
three species of beetles, experimental results pointed 
to the presence of humidity receptors on various an- 
tenna segments, ‘‘The humidity reactions of Tribol- 
ium can be correlated with the distribution of the basi- 
conic sensillae on the antennae,””"—(A. B. Shaklee) 

6947. Sigel, Harry. (Yale U. Sch. Med., New Haven, 
Conn.) Prick threshold stimulation with square-wave 
current; a new measure of skin sensibility. Yale |. 
Biol. Med., 1953, 26, 145-154.—Low voltage square- 
wave stimulation of the forearm with a Model S-4 
Grass apparatus elicited experiences of tapping, vi- 
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brating, or burning, depending upon impulse frequency 
and duration, The curve of cutaneous excitability and 
its constants were determined, and the reciprocal of 
the product of rheobase squared times the chronaxie 
was adopted as an “index of excitability.’”” In 55 nor 
mal subjects this index had a mean of 0.3, and ranged 
from 0.1 to 0.8.—({W. A. Wilson, Jr.) 

6948. Willis, Edwin R., & Roth, Lovis M. (U.S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps, Philadelphia, Pa.) Reac- 
tions of Aedes aegypti (L.) to carbon dioxide. |. exp. 
Zool., 1952, 121, 149-179.—Reactions of the yellow- 
fever mosquito to CO, were studied in two different ol- 
factometers. Reactions ranging from approach to 
avoidance varied with conditions of testing. ‘‘Olfac- 
tory receptors sensitive to stimulation by CO, are lo- 
cated on the first flagellar segments of the antennae 
of both sexes....””—(A. B. Shaklee) 


(See also abstracts 6895, 6924, 
7223, 7231, 7354) 


VISION 


6949, Ahlenstiel, H. Die Farbbegriffe des Rotgriin- 
blinden. (The colour comprehension of the red-green 
blind.) Farbe, 1953, 1, 159-165.—A short account of 
the difficulties encountered and the adjustments made 
by protanopes and deuteranopes. The author is him- 
self a protanope.—{ Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

6950. Alpern, Mathew. Relation of visual latency 
to intensity. A.M.A. Arch. Opbthal., 1954, 51, 369- 
374.——With three observers, measurements were ob- 
tained of the time interval required between expos- 
ures to make 12 msec. flashes of light of unequal in- 
tensity appear to be exposed simultaneously. As the 
intensity difference increased, the dimmer light had to 
be flashed at an increasingly longer time interval prior 
to the brighter, but the differences were much smaller 
than would be predicted from other experiments on 
visual latency. Implications of the data for the ex- 
planation of delta movement are pointed out.—{S. 
Renshaw) 

6951. Alpern, Mathew, & Faris, John J. (Pacific 
U., Forest Grove, Ore.) Note on the electrical re- 
sponse of the human eye during dark adaptation. |. 
opt. Soc. Amer., 1954, 44, 74-79.-—The magnitude of 
the principal component of the electrical response of 
the human eye to an intense flash of light, following 
light adaptation, increases as a function of time in 
the dark. A break in the curve, resembling the rod- 
cone break in the psychophysical dark adaptation 
curve, appears at about seven minutes in the dark. A 
decrease in the level of prior light adaptation reduces 
the prominence of the break.—(F. Ratliff) 

6952. Autrum, H. Uber zeitliches Auflésungsver- 
mégen und Prim&rvorgange im Insektenauge. (The 
temporal resolving power and the initial responses in 
the insect eye.) Naturwissenschaj{ten, 1952, 39, 290- 
297.——The author and his collaborators have shown 
that the visual responses (measured by the electrical 
reactions of the eye to flickering light stimuli and by 
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optomotor responses) of diurnal flying insects (fly, bee 
etc.) are much quicker than those of nocturnal or non- 
flying insects (grasshopper etc.). The electrical re- 
sponses of the latter are from the visual cells, those 
of the former are the result of a combination of the re- 
sponses of visual cells and ganglion cells. If the 
ganglion cells are removed the responses of the former 
group become as slow as those of the latter. It is 
suggested that the responses of the visual cells are 
slowed by a secondary process in the breakdown of 
photopigment and that this secondary process is some- 
how inhibited by the reaction of the ganglion cells so 
that the visual cells are able to initiate a new re- 
sponse more quickly.—(Courtesy of Opbtbal, Lit.) 

6953. Barger, Dale M, & Rowsh, Robert G. (johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) A velecity modulated 
raster display for brightness discrimination studies. 
USAF, WADC Tech, Rep., 1953, No. 53=249, iii, 6 p. 
— Standard and modified oscilloscopes are described 
as apparatus to study brightness discrimination. Com 
trol of brightness allows judgment of differences ‘‘as 
a function of the brightness differences between adja- 
cent homogeneous fields, the relative size of adjacent 
fields, and the brightness contour or gradient which 
exists between two fields homogeneous in bright 
ness.”"’—(R, Tyson) 

6954. Battersby, W. S., & Jaffe, R. (Mount Sinai 
Hosp., New York.) Temporal foctors influencing the 
perception of visual flicker. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 
46, 154—161.—Studied the temporal factors influenc- 
ing CFF by obtaining measures of CFF when the over- 
all duration of exposure of the intermittent light was 
varied from 140 to 1000 msec. for each of three light- 
dark ratios. Found that CFF varied systematically as 
exposure time is shortened, but the number of flashes 
per unit time is relatively constant at fusion, Also 
noted thatthe larger the relative dark interval in the 
intermittent light cycle, the greater is the ability to 
discriminate between successive flashes. These re- 
sults are predictable from either a neural or photo- 
chemical theory, 25 references,—(J. Arbit) 

6955. Baumgardt, E. Sehmechanismus und Quanten- 
strukture des Lichtes. (The visual mechanism and the 
quantum structure of light.) Naturwissenschajten, 
1952, 39, 388-393.—This is largely a review of the 
literature dealing with the quantum aspect of vision. 
It is correlated with Polyak’s histological studies of 
the retina and reconciles Hecht, Shlaer, and Pienne’s 
findings, according to which 5 to 7 quanta can produce 
a visual sensation, with those of van der Velden 
which require only 2.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

6956. Bender, M. B., Tewber, H. L., & Battersby, 
W. S. Visual field defects after gunshot wounds of 
higher visual pathways. Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 
1951, 76(1), 192-194.—The study was based on 24 
men with penetrating gunshot wounds of the posterior 
lobe at least 5 years previously. Methods employed 
were: (1) routine perimetry; (2) central field study; (3) 
adjunct studies including flicker perimetry, central 
acuity, color vision, depth perception, perception and 
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apparent and real motion, Results indicated the shape 
and location and circumscribed scotomata conform to 
previous studies. Trauma to the geniculocalcarine 
system produces circumscribed scotomata and impairs 
visual function over the entire field of vision.—(Cour- 
tesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

6957. Benoit, J., Assenmacher, |., & Walter, F. X. 
Différences de sensibilité de la rétine du canard aux 
radiations colorés dans le réflexe pupillaire et dans le 
réflexe opto-sexval. (Differences in the retinal sen- 
sitivity of the duck to different wave-lengths as shown 
by the pupillary reflex and the opto-sexual reflex.) C. 
R. Soc, Biol., Paris, 1952, 146, 1027-1030,——Using 
the pupillary reflex as a criterion the duck retina was 
found to be most sensitive to yellow light (wave- 
length 578 m). This wave-length has practically no 
gonadotrophic effect on the male duck which responds 
best to orange and red wave-lengths. This finding 
suggests that whatever retinal activity activates the 
hypophysis is different from its visual activity. — 
(Courtesy of Opbtbal. Lit.) 

6958. Berger, C. Area of retinal image and flicker 
fusion frequency. Acta physiol. scand., 1953, 28, 
224=233.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1953, 7(2), abs. 425.) 

6959. Bouman, M. A. Visual adaptation. Ned. 
Tijdschr. Geneesk., 1952, 96, 2732-2736.—After an 
analysis of visual adaptation, Bouman discusses vari- 
ous theories of the physiological mechanism of adapta- 
tion, It is shown that photochemical considerations 
do not explain all the phenomena, Recent experiments 
on the chance observation of test objects of varying 
size in dark- and light-adaptation investigate the ‘*pho 
tochemical”’ and ‘‘nervous’’ components of the mech- 
anism of adaptation. This has become possible by ap- 
plying the quantumrtheory to the interpretation of the 
quantitative phenomena of adaptation. —{Courte sy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

696. Boynton, Robert M., Bush, William R., & 
Enoch, Jay M (U. Rochester, N. Y.) Rapid changes 
in foveal sensitivity resulting from direct and indirect 
adapting stimuli. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1953, 44, 56-60. 
—Sensitivity changes associated with adapting stim- 
uli were measured by determining the threshold of a 
test flash at various times near the onset of the adapt- 
ing stimulus. Two adapting stimuli were used: one 
concentric with and larger than the foveal test flash, 
and one presented at a glare angle of 18°. Suitable 
adjustment of the luminances of the two adapting stim- 
uli resulted in identical foveal sensitivity changes. 
The results are interpreted as favoring the stray light 
hypothesis. —(F, Ratliff) 

6961. Brindley, G. S. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) The 
effects on colour vision of adaptation to very bright 
lights. J. Physiol., 1953, 122, 332=338.—Distur- 
bances in color matching were observed following 
adaptation to a light of luminance 1300 millilamberts, 
at wavelengths between 480-680 mp Four subjects 
were used, Characteristics of the disturbances are 
reported and a tentative explanation offered. —(B. A. 
Maher) 
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6962. Brown, John Lott. (Columbia U.,. New York.) 
Effect of different preadapting luminances on the reso- 
lution of visual detail during dark adaptation. |. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1953, 44, 48=55.—Luminance thresholds 
for the resolution of various widths of grating line 
were determined during dark adaptation following light 
adaptation to various luminances, The dark adapta- 
tion curves for the finest gratings represent cone func- 
tion only, Curves for coarser gratings may display 
both rod and cone portions, or after light adaptation to 
low luminances may represent rod function only. The 
final steady value of threshold luminance for a given 
grating size is little influenced by the level of light 
adaptation. —(F. Ratliff) 

6963. Bruell, Jan H. Visual egocentric localize 
tion: an experimental study. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 881-882.——Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, 
Clark U, 

6964, Campbell, F. W. The light minimum required 
to elicit the accommodation reflex in man. |. Physiol., 
1953, 122, 34P=35P.—Abstract, 

6965. Chang, H. L. Temporary colour blindness in 
glaucoma: report of a case. Chinese med. ]., 1952, 
70, 230-233.—A case report of a 1%year-old Chinese 
subject who developed total colour blindness during 
rises of ocular tension. A unilateral xanthopsia also 
appeared as well as red-green deficiency. After the 
regulation of tension by miotics, the colour blindness 
persisted for 10 days,—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

6966. Chatterjee, Nisith Ranjan. Illusion of direc- 
tien in movement perception. Indian ]. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 27, 143=147.——Occasionally in a motion 
picture, a wheel or some similar object appears to re- 
verse its direction of motion. The present experiment 
seeks to discover the conditions for such an event. 
Vertical stripes moving horizontally on an exposure 
drum were photographed with a motion-picture camera. 
Direction of apparent motion changed with changes of 
objective speed. There were individual differences 
amongst the S’s, Other findings are reported. —(H. 
Wunderlich) 

6967. Clements, Randolph, Archer, John W., Hays, 
Ruth, Schoening, Joyce K., Ewing, Paul L., & Emer- 
son, George A. The effects of chloroquine on the 
speed of visual accommodation in man. USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Proj. Rep., 1953, Proj. No. 21-1601-005, 
iii, 7 p.—Despite previously reported visual distur 
bances after chloroquine administration, acute e xperi- 
ments with amebacidal and malarial therapeutic doses 
and suppressive doses for a period of one year failed 
to cause significant changes in time of visual accom- 
modation, as measured with the tachistoscope. Even 
in doses several times the usual therapeutic amounts, 
no changes in blood pressure or cerebral blood flow 
were recorded in animal experimentation. Under the 
conditions of these tests any indication of change in 


time of visual accommodation is felt to be questionable. 


6968. Cogan, David G. Ocular dysmetria; flutter- 
like oscillations of the eyes, and opsoclonus. A.M.A. 
Arch, Optbbal., 1954, 51, 318—335.—Ocular dysmetria, 
characterized by overshoot of the eyes on attempted 
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fixations and flutter-like oscillations of the eyes, 
characterized by episodic cycles of pendular move= 
ments with or without changes in fixation, are signi- 
ficant signs of cerebellar disease. They may show 
overlapping in one and the same patient, It may, ac- 
cordingly, be inferred that the cerebellum normally op- 
erates in the arrest of fixational movements and in the 
maintenance of gaze. The entity of opsoclonus is dis- 
tinct from ocular dysmetria and flutter-like oscilla- 
tions and is not necessarily indicative of cerebellar 
disease. 20 references.—(S, Renshaw) 

6969. Culbert, Sidney $. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Directional after-effects following systematic distor- 
tion of the visual field. {. Psychol., 1954, 37, 81-93. 
—*‘‘The purpose of the present study was to investi- 
gate certain after-effects of exposure to distorted vis- 
ual fields, It was found that S’s phenomenal horizon- 
tal was influenced in the direction of the coordinates 
of the distorted system, that the effect was measur- 
able after the visual stimulus field and visual after- 
effects had disappeared, and that the amount of the 
effect was acurvilinear function of the amount of dis- 
tortion,’’—(R. W. Husband) 

6970. Daertnall, H. J. A. Evidence for a visual 
pigment having modulator-like properties. |. Physiol., 
1953, 122, 12P=-13P.—Abstract. 

6971, de Groot, Sybil, G., Dodge, Jane M., & Smith, 
Jo Ann. Factors in night vision sensitivity: Ill. The 
interrelation of size, brightness, and location. USN 
Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1953, 12(19), Rep. No. 
234, iii, 13 p.—The interrelation of size, brightness 
and location of a stimulus of extended duration was 
measured at the minimal scotopic sensitivity of the 
eye. Limens were determined at 4 distances from fix 
ation on 4 radii, up, down, nasal, and temporal, with 
brightnesses between 25 wl and 125 wl and sizes be- 
tween 8 and 25 minutes visual angle diameter, Size- 
brightness relation changes with distance from fixa- 
tion in all directions, Scotopic sensitivity depends 
upon and must be expressed in terms of the 3 parame- 
ters—size, brightness and location in the visual field. 

6972. Donner, K. 0. (U. Helsingfors, Finland.) 
The spectral sensitivity of the pigeon's retinal ele- 
ments. |. Physiol., 1953, 122, 524-537.——The spec- 
tral sensitivity curves of isolated retinal elements in 
the eye of the pigeon were recorded with micro-elec- 
trodes, in photopic and scotopic vision, Sensitivity 
curves for modulators show a shift towards the red end 
of the spectrum. A comparison is made with curves 
obtained from other vertebrates.——(B. A, Maher) 

6973. Enroth, C. The mechanism of flicker and fu- 
sion studied on single retinal elements in the dark- 
adapted eye of the cat. Acta physiol, scand., 1952, 
27, Suppl. 100, 67 p.—Discharges from single gang- 
lion cells of the dark-adapted cat retina were recorded 
with a micro-electrode when the eye was stimulated 
by different frequencies of an intermittent monochro- 
matic green light. The fusion frequency for sustained 
“‘on’’ discharges lay between 4.4 and 28,6 flashes 
per second, that for ‘‘off’* discharges between 2,9 and 
25 flashes per second. For both types of response 
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the fusion frequency was directly related to the initial 
discharge frequency. This last finding is thought to 
provide the physiological basis for the well-known in- 
crease in stimulus intensity.—(Courtesy of Opbthai. 
Lit.) 

6974, Fincham, E. F. (Inst. Ophthalmol., London.) 
Defects of the colour-sense mechanism as indicated 
by the accommodation reflex. /. Physiol., 1953, 12 
$70-580.—The accommodation reflex was used as a 
criterion to investigate the locus of certain aberra- 
tions in color-vision, Trichromats, dichromats and 
cone-monochromats were used as subjects. Stimulus 
conditions were (1) changes in the divergence of light 
entering the eye and (2) monochromatic versus hetero- 
chromatic illumination, Evidence is adduced that red- 
green blindness is due to retinal defect whereas cone- 
monochromatism is due to processes operative more 
centrally,.——(B, A, Maher) 

Foote, Franklin M. & Crane, Marian M. An 
evaluation of vision screening. Except. Child, 1954, 
20, 153-161, 180.—Using 606 first grade and 609 
sixth grade children in 14 different St. Louis schools, 
the results obtained by seven vision screening pro- 
cedures were checked against the criterion of oculist 
lecisions which were in part based upon refractive 
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examinations under homatropine cycloplegia, all ex- 
aminations being made in a randomized order. ‘‘In 
general, the school nurses and the special technicians 
were equally efficient in administering the various 


The teacher...is areliable tester at least 
Any procedure, short of a 


tests,... 
for the Snellen test.... 
professional eye examination, which gives a greater 
number of correct referrals, also gives a greater num- 
ber of incorrect referrals, or unnecessary over-refer- 
rals.’’—(T. E. Newland) 

6976. Galanter, Eugene Harrison. Scotopic bright- 
ness discrimination as a function of photoreceptor 
density. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 882-883.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, Clark U. 

6977. Gibson, H. W. Accommodation and conver- 
gence in fishes. Optician, 1953, 125, 199-200.—(See 
Ophthal, Lit., 1953, 7(2), abs. 495.) 

6978. Glees, M., Rochels, K. H., & Wistenberg, W. 
L&sst sich der Lichtund Farbensinn des gesunden 
Menschen durch Vitamine und Ghnliche Stoffe beein- 
flussen? (Do vitamins and related substances influ- 
ence the light- and colour sense of healthy subjects?) 
v. Graefes Arch. Opbthal., 1952, 153, 188-201.—Nor 
mal individuals, trained in dark adaptation and pos- 
sessing normal colour vision, were studied with red 
colour methods, The use of vitamin A or ascozbic 
acid had no influence on normal dark adaptation. The 
authors do not consider that normal retinal processes 
can be influenced and assumptions to the contrary are 
que stioned,—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

6979. Gorrell, Robert Bryce. The effect of extrane- 
ous auditory stimulation on critical flicker frequency. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 883-884.— Abstract of 
Ph.D, thesis, 1953, Clark U. 

6980. Granit, R. & Wirth, A. (Karolinska Institu- 
tet, Stockholm, Sweden.) A scotopic ‘blue shift’ ob 
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tained by electrical measurements of flicker reso- 
nance. |. Physiol., 1953, 122, 386-398.—A method 
of obtaining a spectral sensitivity curve by means of 

a flickering light stimulus is described. ‘‘A great 

gain in speed, sensitivity and precision’’ is claimed. 
With this technique the ERG’s of dark-adapted cats 
were obtained. Under certain conditions of light adap- 
tation a reversal of the Purkinje shift was seen. The 
theoretical implications of this are discussed.—(B. 

A. Maher) 

6981. Graybiel, A., & Clark, B. Duration of oculo- 
gyral illusion as a function of the interval between 
angular acceleration and deceleraticn. Its signifi- 
cance in terms of dynamics of the semicircular canals 
in man. |. appl. Physiol., 1952, 5, 146—152.—In the 
experiments described the duration of the illusion was 
measured in a series of subjects rotated at 5, 10, and 
15 revolutions per minute as an indicator of stimula- 
tion of the sensory receptors in the ampulla of the hor- 
izontal semicircular canals. The results were plotted 
as a function of the interval between positive and neg- 
ative angular acceleratign, and were interpreted in 
terms of a biphasic swing of the cupula ampularis.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

6982. Harrington, R. E. (Natl. Carbon Co., Cleve- 
land, O.) Effect of color temperature on apparent 
brightness. /. opt. Soc. Amer., 1954, 44, 113-116.— 
**Two screens viewed side by side were illuminated 
by radiations approximating those of black bodies of 
different color temperatures and matched in brightness 
at photopic levels...less light of the higher color 
temperature was needed to produce equality of bright- 
ness than would be required by the CIE normal obser 
ver;...using a ‘*flicker’’ method, no gain in apparent 
brightness was obtained,’’—(F, Ratliff) 

6983. Hauty, G. T. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) Primary 
ocular nystagmus as a function of intensity and duro- 
tion of acceleration. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 162- 
170.—Used one S at § different velocities of rotation 
reached by each of 6 different accelerations. Two 
other Ss served to spot-check certain stimulating con- 
ditions. A trial consisted of a selected value of ac- 
celeration, 5 min. of constant rotation at a particular 
terminal velocity, a selected value of deceleration and 
a 5 min, stationary period. Intensity of acceleration 
was found directly related to the extent of eye move- 
ments but not the duration. Duration of acceleration 
was directly related to the duration and to the extent 
of eye movements of primary nystagmus. Total pri- 
mafy nystagmic response output was directly related 
to total sensory input, i.e., the product of accelera- 
tion and its duration.—(J. Arbit) 

6984. Henkes, H. E. (The value of the electroret- 
inogram and its application in the ophthalmological 
investigation of young children.) Maandschr. Kinder- 
geneesk., 1952, 20, 300-307.—After a brief descrip- 
tion of the technique and the normal electroretinogram, 
the author shows that electroretinography has valu- 
able indications in the examination of young children. 
At birth the ERG is absent, A normal b-wave devel- 
ops during the second half year of life. A number of 
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cases is presented, In Dutch.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit.) 

6985. Higgins, G. C., & Stultz, K. F. (Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) Frequency and ampli- 
tude of ocular tremor. |. opt. Soc. Amer., 1953, 43, 
1136-1140,——“*Data are presented on the magnitude 
and frequency of the involuntary eye motions (rapid 
motions superimposed on slow drifts) that take place 
during attempted fixation on a target. A record of 
these motions was obtained by directly photographing 
a blood vessel of the eye. Vertical and horizontal mo- 
tions were recorded for both monocular and binocular 
fixation, The rapid motions were found to have an 
average frequency of 50 cps and an average amplitude 
of 1,2 minutes of arc. These data are in approximate 
agreement with previous data of Adler and Fliegelman 
and of Ratliff and Riggs,”’ It is concluded that invol- 
untary eye motion is probably a significant factor for 
detail vision,—(L. A, Riggs) 

6986. Hochberg, Julian, & McAlister, Edward. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) A quantitative approach, 
to figural “‘goodness’’. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 
361-364.—"“*Probability ot alternate perceptual re- 
sponses is suggested as an approximate quantitative 
index of ‘goodness’ of figure, and a group technique 
is presented by which this score can be obtained for 
ambiguous stimuli. Using the technique to obtain 
group scores for relative duration of tri- and bidimen- 
sional phases of four Kopfermann cube figures, the re- 
sulting responses are not inconsistent with the work- 
ing hypothesis, namely that the probability of a given 
perceptual response to a stimulus is an inverse func- 
tion of the amount of information required to define 
that pattern,’’—(J. Arbit) 

6987. Hoffman, E. L., Swander, D. V., Baron, S. H., 
& Rohrer, J. H. (Tulane U., New Orleans, La.) Gen- 
eralization and exposure time as related to autokinetic 
movement. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 171-177.—Ss 
judged the extent of movement of a light which moved 
a constant distance. In a second session using a sta- 
tionary point of light the Ss were instructed to make a 
similar judgment. Found that a predetermined norm of 
autokinetic movement could be established through 
training with a light actually in motion. Also noted 
that the magnitude of judgments of the autokinetic 
stimulus were in part a function of the duration of ex- 
posure of the autokinetic stimulus,—(J. Arbit) 

6988, Holzman, Philip S., & Klein, George S. (Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans,) Cognitive system- 
principles of leveling and sharpening: Individual dif- 
ferences in assimilation effects in visual time-error. 
]. Psycbol., 1954, 37, 105-122.——The authors were 
studying one aspect of personality, and conclude that 
‘organizing principles of leveling and sharpening ac- 
count in part for individual differences in assimilative 
effects of interpolated stimuli upon time-error of vis- 
ual brightness.’’ This TE tended to be positive when 
an interpolated field of greater intensity than standard 
and comparison stimulus was interposed, and vice 
versa, Absolute judgments of sizes of squares were 
called for, and projected squares were varied gradu- 
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ally from small to larger, so one at first large became 
the smallest in another series, 20 references,—(R. 
W. Husband) 

6989. Hurvich, Leo M. Nomenclature and defini- 
tions in colorimetry. Amer. Psychologist, 1954, 9, 
79=80.—A discussion of the American Standards As- 
sociation publication ‘‘Nomenclature and Definitions 
in the Field of Colorimetry’’ with comments concern- 
ing the new definitions of light and color.—(J. Arbit) 

6990. Jaeger, W., & Kroker, K. Ober das Verhalten 
der Protanopen und Deuteranopen bei grossen Reiz- 
flachen. (The responses of protanopes and deuter 
anopes when tested with large test-fields.) Klin. Mobi. 
Augenhbeilk, 1952, 121, 445-449.—9 protanopes and 7 
deuteranopes were tested with the anomaloscope (1- 
1/4° test-field) and at 22° field on a colour top. 
Each group was found to be divisible in 2: 1 had a 
neutral point in the blue-green only for small fields, 
and the other had it also for large ones. The former 
are said to have latent anomalous vision. The “‘la- 
tent’? cases predominate in protanopia, the ‘‘pure’’ 
ones in deuteranopia,—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

6991. Karli, P., & Keller, A. Experiences de dres- 
sage 4 des stimuli photiques sur des souris dont les 
yeux sont dépourvus de récepteurs rétiniens. (The ef- 
fect of training to photic stimuli on rodless mice.) C. 
R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1952, 146, 1125-1127.—Keeler’s 
finding that rodless mice have no vision was confirmed 
by a failure to train them to make a visual discrimina- 
tion between light (500 lux) and darkness. There was 
no difficulty in training normal mice.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

6992. Landis, Carney. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Crozier and Wolf on flicker-fusion, 1933-1944. /. 
Psychol., 1954, 37, 3-17.—This is a review of 28 
articles by Crozier and Wolf over a 12 year period on 
flicker-fusion. He points out their contributions, theo- 
retical assumptions, and techniques; then analyzes 
their findings under a variety of headings, The re- 
viewer is more often critical than favorable, as seen 
in the final statement: ‘‘Crozier and Wolfe did a larger 
number of precise, well-designed and controlled ex- 
periments basic to the CFF threshold phenomenon 
than anyone else who has worked in this field. They 
made several original discoveries, Their conceptual 
framework of explanation was not one which enabled. 
them to present their findings in an integrated form.’’ 
28 references.—(R. W. Husband) 

6993. Leibowitz, H., Mote, F. A., & Thurlow, W. R. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Simultaneous contrast as a 
function of separation between test and inducing 
fields. J. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 453-456.—“By 
means of a binocular matching technique the interac- 
tion between a foveal test field and an equal-sized in- 
ducing field was investigated for various separations 
between the two fields, For all separations, little or 
no effect is produced in the test field when the lumi- 
nance of the inducing field is less than that of the test 
field. For inducing field luminances greater than the 
test field, the test field is inhibited in direct propor- 
tion, on a double log plot, to the luminance of the in- 
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ducing field. The present data are consistent with 
the assumption that luminance differences in the fovea 
are exaggerated by an inhibitory mechanism."’ 24 ref- 
erences.—(J. Arbit) 

6994. Lieyd, Von Voorhees. (Princeton U., N.J.) 
The interaction of stimulus area and intensity as cues 
in the perception of distance. |. gen. Psychol., 1953, 
49, 167-183.—The investigation using 4 subjects 
showed that the perceived distance of an illumined 
square varies inversely with its area and intensity.— 
(M. J. Stanford) 

6995. Loring, J. C. G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Selected bibliography on the effects of high- 
intensity noise on man. |. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
Monogr. Suppl., 1954, No. 3, 38 p.—A selected bibli- 
ography on the effects of high intensity noise on man 
divided into eight general titles. It supplements the 
previously available bibliographies in this field citing 
items through the close of 1953.—(M. F. Palmer) 

6996. Lethridge, C. D. (200 W. 58 St., New York.) 
Stereoscopic settings as functions of vertical dispar- 
ity and target declination. |. gen. Psycbol., 1953, 
49, 241-260.—In an experiment with the modified 
Wheatstone stereoscope on four subjects the conclu- 
sions drawn were that the mean values of the stereo- 
scopic settings do not change systematically with ver- 
tical disparity. It was also found that for a given ver- 
tical disparity, an increase in target declination up to 
60° decreases the precision of stereoscopic settings, 
as shown by an increase in variability. 19 references. 
—(M. J. Stanford) 

6997. Lwchins, Abraham $. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) The autekinetic effect and gradations of illumi- 
nation of the visual field. |. gen. Psychol., 1954, 50, 
29=37.—With increasing illumination the autokinetic 
light was reported by the subjects of the experiment 
as moving less often, covering smaller distances, and 
moving after longer latency periods and was eventu- 
ally described as stable, The autokinetic light was 
then seen as growing smaller and disappearing and in 
its place emerged a black dot which grew larger.—(M. 
J. Stanford) 

6998. Luchins, Abraham S$. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) The avtokinetic effect in central and peripheral 
vision. |. gen. Psychol., 1954, 50, 39-44.—25 S’s, 
20 of them naive with respect to the autokinetic phe- 
nomenon reported striking differences in peripheral 
movement from central movement in terms of distance 
covered, rate, direction, nature, and path of movement, 
Greater ocular muscular strain and body strain com- 
plained of by many S’s were not considered as ade- 
quate explanations of the differences between central 
and peripheral autokinetic movement.—(M, J. Stanford) 


6999. Luchins, Abraham $., & Luchins, Edith H. 
(McGill U., Montreal Can.) The satiation theory of 
figural after-effects and the principle of Pragnanz. /. 
gen. Psychol., 1953, 49, 185-199.—Observations in- 
volving after-effects are described and their relation 
to the tendency toward Pragnanz in phenomenal organ- 
ization and to the Gestal: laws of organization of per 
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ceptual forms are discussed, 17 references,—(M. J. 
Stanford) 

7000, Marg, Elwin; Reeves, Johnnie L., & Wendt, 
Wallace E. Accommodative response of the eye to 
electrical stimulation of the ciliary ganglion in cats. 
Amer. J]. Optom. , 1954, 31, 127+137.——Either the num- 
ber of fibers acting or the frequency of discharge can 
control the state of accommodation under experimental 
conditions.——(D. Shaad) 

7001. Marquez, M. Una explicecion mas acerca del 
mecanismo de la miopic nocturna. (A clearer explana- 
tion of the mechanism of nocturnal myopia.) /Vtb 
Cong. Pan-Amer, Oftal.,.1952, 2, 1020-1024.——-The 
so-called ‘‘night myopia’’ is a transitory condition of 
the eye determined by darkness. The convergence of 
the luminous rays is the same as during the day, but 
such convergence takes place in a site anterior to the 
extremities of the foveal cones, since their extremi- 
ties, in accordance with the van Genderen Stort phe- 
nomenon, have moved backwards by the enlargement of 
the sensitive elements, thus provoking a myopic re- 
fraction.—(Courtesy of Opbtbal. Lit. ) 

7002. Michels, Walter C. (Bryn Mawr Coll., Pa.) 
An interpretation of the bril scale of subjective bright- 
mess. |. opt. Soc. Amer., 1953, 44, 70-74.—"“'lt is 
shown that the reformulation of the Fechner law..., 
aided by results from rating-scale techniques, can 
predict quantitatively all of the data used for the com 
struction of the bril scale, Since this theoretical 
treatment takes explicit account of adaptation, it fol- 
lows that each of the ratios determined by fractiona- 
tion techniques has meaning by itself, but that the 
combination of these_ratios into a scale of wide range 
is not justified....’’-—(F. Ratliff) 

7003, Miller, James W., & Bartley, $. Howard. 
(Michigan State Coll,, East Lansing.) A study of ob- 
ject shape as influenced by instrumental magnifico- 
tion. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 50, 141-146.—The ex- 
periment involving a series of plane targets (one cir 
cle and 5 ellipses) led to the conclusion that with 
tilted plane figure (those occupying three dimensions 
in space with reference to the observer) the third di- 
mension is reduced when the viewing is done through 
instrumental magnification. —(M. J. Stanford) 

7004, Mitchell, D. W. A. Investigating binocular 
difficulties. Brit. ]. physiol. Optics, 1953, 1, 1-14. 
—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1953, 7(2), abs. 963) 

7005. Moizo, L. The psychology of color. // prog. 
fot., 1953, 60, 101-104.—Various aspects of color, 
such as complementary colors, the influence of sur- 
rounding colors, the gray scale and its.use, the Ost- 
wald color system, and the “‘color-star’’ arrangement 
are discussed, The relationships between these prin- 
ciples of color and color photography are explained. 
—(Courtesy of Kodak Mon. Abstr, Bull.) 

7006. Nicolai, H. Objektive Sehscharfenbestim- 
mung auf der Grundlage des optokinetischen Ny stag- 
mus mit eigenem Ger&t. (Objective visual acuity test 
using a new apparatus for the examination of optoki- 
netic nystagmus.) Klin, Mbl. Augenbeilk., 1953, 122, 
402-416.—(See Opbtbal. Lit., 1953, 7(2), abs. 999.) 
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7007. Nizetic, B. Z., & Crema, A. Sulla faticabi- 
lite del meccanismo accomodazione-convergenza sotto 
l’influenza dell’ alcoolemia acuta. (The behaviour of 
the convergence-accommodation mechanism in acute 
alcohol intoxication.) G. ital. Oftal., 1953, 6, 84-96. 
—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1953, 7(2), abs. 504.) 

7008. O’Brien, Brian, & Miller, Norma D. (U. Roch- 
ester, N. Y.) A study of the mechanisms of visual 
acuity in the central retina. USAF, WADC Tech. 
Rep., 1953, No. 53-198, iv, 54 p.——A new flash tech- 
nique measuring cone threshholds, eye movements, 
and double star acuity reveals ‘‘high uniformity of 
threshholds among foveal cones,’’ a finding contrary 
to the Hecht theory. High, reproducible accuracy of 
fixation was demonstrated, and it was found ‘‘that ret- 
inal structure and not the optical system sets the final 
limit on acuity."’ 19 references.—(R. Ty.son) 

7009, Ohm, J. Die Frequenz, die wichtigste Eigen- 
schaft des Augenzitterns der Bergleute. (The fre- 
quency of the oscillation of the eye, the most impor- 
tant element in miners’ nystagmus.) v. Graefes Arch. 
Opbtbal., 1952, 193, 321-332.—This paper contains 
charts of the frequency of the oscillating movements 
of the eyes and the height in centimetres of every 
movement. In Ohm’s opinion, nystagmus is due to 3 
factors—as is the frequency of the oscillations: —(1) 
a probable subcortical lesion somewhere in the oculo- 
motor path; (2) in some cases a hereditary factor; (3) 
conditions of work. The frequency is at its minimum 
(below 200) in young men; it rises to 300 in middle 
age, and falls again in the advanced age group.— 
(Courtesy of Opbthal. Lit.) 

7010, Patay, R. Recherches sur la vision telen- 
céphaliques des oiseaux. (The telencephalic vision 
of birds.) C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 1953, 236, 1821- 
1823.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1953, 7(2), abs. 455.) 

7011. Perrin, Fred H. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) A 
study in binocular flicker. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 44, 60- 
69.—If both eyes are subjected to flickering stimuli of 
equal luminance and frequency the critical fusion fre- 
quency is usually higher when the stimuli are in phase 
then when they are out of phase. For a 2° visual field 
and dark surround this effect is proportional to the 
mean critical frequency for the two eyes as the field 
luminance is varied, At constant field luminance the 
effect approaches zero as the field angle approaches 
zero, but is approximately constant for angles greater 
than 2°. The mean monocular fusion frequency was 
below the in phase binocular frequency, and for a 
0.25° field it was below the out of phase binocular 
frequency.~—(F, Ratliff) 

7012. Piaget, Jean, & Denis-Prinzhern, Marianne. 
L’ estimation perceptive des cétés du rectangle. (Per- 

estimation of the sides of a rectangle.) Arch. 
Psychol., 1953, 34, 109=131.—A series of rectangles 
varying in length was compared with two standard rec- 
tangles of definite measurement. Errors in estimating 
the long sides were distribited symmetrically, errors 
in the short side asymmetrically. Thus the curve of 
errors is rectilinear in its positive side and hyperbolic 
in the negative. The illusions concerned decreased 
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with age from 5-7 to 9-11 to the adult. They also 
decreased during the experiment, but here thresbolds 
were more irregularly distributed. English and German 
summaries.—(G. E. Bird) 

7013. Piaget, Jean, & Lambercier, Marc. La com- 
paraison des differences de hauteur dans le plan 
fronte-parallele. (Comparison of the differences in 
height in the fronto-parallel plane.) Arch. Psychoi., 
1953, 34, 73-107.—In estimating differences in height 
of vertical rods, the errors in the case of children in- 
creased with a proportional increase of the difference 
between rod lengths, but with adults decreased with 
distance. Distribution of errors can be explained ac- 
cording to the law of ‘‘Relative Centrations’’, Dif- 
ferences between adults and children are due to time 
factors. In the child there is an element of persevera- 
tion when passing from one difference to another, In 
the adult contrast effects seem to prevail. English and 
and German summaries.—(G. E, Bird) 

7014 Popev, Nicholas A., & Popov, Catherine. 
Contribution 4 |’ étude des fonctions corticales chez 
I"homme par la méthode des réflexes conditionnées 
electro-corticaux. H. De la modification par |’ alcool 
des couleurs des images consécutives et des images 
consecutives conditionnées. (Contribution to the 
study of human cortical functions by the method of 
electro-cortical conditioned reflexes. II, Modification 
by alcohol of the colors of after-images and of condi- 
tioned aftereimages.) C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 1953, 
237, 1439-1441.——After ingestion of alcohol the colors 
apparent in the after-images of light flashes first lost 
their ‘“‘intensity’’, chen disappeared, and the after- 
images became ‘‘pure white’’, The original colors 
gtadually reappeared as the effects of the alcohol wore 
off, Similar appearance changes were found in condi- 
tioning sequences where results for a sound-light com- 
bination were compared for conditions with and without 
alcohol, It was concluded that the qualitative effects 
of alcohol on after-images may be brought about with- 
out participation of retinal processes,—(R, W. 
Burnham) 

7015, Raxworthy, W. K. Some aspects of color per- 
ception in viewing color prints. PSA Journal, 1952, 
1A, 654-656; 710-712.——The nature of light, as it is 
related to the production of color, color-matching, 
color- and brightness-adaptation, and color constancy, 
is explained. Factors involved in viewing color pho- 
tographs are discussed.~(Courtesy of Kodak Mon. 
Abstr, Bull.) 

7016. Ricpelle, Arthur J. (Emory U., Ga.), & Chow, 
Keo Liang. Scotopic areo-intensity relations at vari- 
ous retinal locations. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 
314—318.-—“* Absolute scotopic thresholds were deter- 
mined for ten areas of stimulation at each of five dif- 
ferent retinal locations.... The results may be sum 
marized as follows: (a) There was a significant differ- 
ence in over-all threshold at the various retinal 
locations. (b) The longer the duration of the test 
flash, the lower the intensity required for threshold. 
(c) The larger the stimulus patch, che lower the 
threshold, (d) Area-intensity curves obtained at differ- 
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ent retinal locations were parallel, indicating that 
within che range of the experiment the area-intensity 
relation is invariant with respect to locus of its deter- 
mination. “—{J. Arbit) 

7017. Rebinsen, Helen M. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Visual 
screening tests for schools. Elem. Sch. }., 1953, 34, 
217=222.——The discussion identifies some important 
aspects of the evaluation of visual screening tests for 
school children, The objective data presented are pre- 
liminary and are based, in part, on research and prog- 
ress. The analysis has pointed up specific problems 
which school personnel should consider carefully in 
selecting visual screening tests.——(S. M. Amatora) 

7018. Reet, Frank M. Wallach rings in diagnosis 
and training. Optom. Wkly, 1954, 45, 225=227.——The 
use of these revolving discs in the training of monoc- 
ular depth perception is recommended.—(D. ]. Shaad) 

7019. Ségal, J. La nature complexe du pourpre ré- 
tinien. (The complex nature of visual purple.) C. R. 
Soc. Biol., Paris, 1952, 146, 887-888.—The irregular 
ities of the human scotopic luminosity curve suggest 
that visual purple is not chemically homogeneous. Al- 
though visual purple solutions do not show similar ir- 
regularities on the absorption curve, this curve is 
broader than those of homogeneous chemical! pigments 
and is more like those of indicators at pHs where the 
acid and basic forms are present together, Visual pur 
ple is not an indicator but the shape of the absorption 
curve suggests that it is a mixture of substances with 
different spectral absorptions grouped around the usual 
maximum.—(Courtesy of Ophthal, Lit.) 

7020. Shapiro, M. B. (Maudsley Hosp., Eng.) A 
preliminary investigation of the effects of continuous 
stimulation on the perception of ‘apparent motion.’ 
Brit. ]. Psychol., 1954, 45, 58-67.—It was hypothe- 
sized that the reported inability of some brain-damaged 
subjects to see apparent motion was due to “*,..an 
exaggeration of inhibitory effects in brain-damaged pa- 
tients, and that these effects weakened or destroyed 
the irradiation of excitatory processes, which was 
postulated as the basis of the perception of apparent 
motion.” ‘‘This explanation was tested by inducing 
inhibitory effects by means of continuous stimulation 
in the appropriate area of the visual field of normal 
subjects. The results show a significant rise in the 
threshold in the experimental group as was predicted.”’ 
—/(L. E. Thune) 

7021. Sloan, Levise L. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Congenital achromatopsia a report of 19 
cases. /; opt. Soc. Amer., 1954, 44, 117-128.— 
**Studies were made of the visual functions of sub- 
jects with complete and incomplete achromatopsia, 
with particular emphasis on measurements of the rates 
of dark adaptation in a parafoveal region of the retina 
and at the fovea. When adequate preadaptation to a 
high luminance is achieved, the dark-adaptation curves 
reveal the presence of some form of photopic receptors 
in addition to the normal scotopic rods, Both types of 
receptor are present, not only in the paracentral ret 
ina, but also at the fovea,’’—(F. Ratliff) 
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7022. Smith, Gudmund. (Lund U., Sweden.) Twin 
differences with reference to the Miller-L yer illusion. 
Lunds Univ Arsskrift, 1953, 50(3), 1+27.—Estima- 
tions of size of Miller-Lyer designs were made by 19 
identical twin pairs and 22 fraternal twin pairs. Sub- 
jects were asked to work quickly, to create illusions 
suggested by dots, to disregard the illusion, and to 
work quickly again, Changes in size through the four 
series were small, while differences in Gestalt con- 
ception were due to differences in age, education, etc. 
Results ‘‘prove the importance of temporal structures 
within series of repeated stimulation as indicating 
basic principles of cognitive regulation or personality 
organization.” 34 references.——(G. C. Schwesinger) 

7023. Tarmey, F., & Barthés, E. Light sources and 
colors. Bull. soc. franc, éléctriciens, 1952, 7(2), 
574~594,——(See Kodak Mon, Abstr. Bull., 1953, 39(8), 
416.) 

7024. Tawsch, Reinhard. Die beidaugige Raum 
wahrnehmung. (Binocular space perception.) Z. exp. 
angewand, Psychol., 1953, 1, 394-421.—Binocular 
space perception does not result from the disparity 
and correspondence of stimulated retinal elements, but 
rather the stimuli received by each eye are transformed 
into gestalten and only the disparity and correspond- 
ence of these gestalten results in the activation of 
space perception, In terms of optics it is necessary 
to deal with gestalt-formed processes and gestalt- 
formed perception.’’ A separation of sensation and 
form-perception or sensation and perception does not 
seem to be in accordance with actual facts.’’ 19 ref- 
erences. English and French summaries.—{ W. 

Sc hwarz) 

7025. ten Doesschate, J. A new form of physiologi- 
cal nystagmus. Ophthalmologica, 1954, 127, 65-73. 
—In fixating a light source the image of which coin 
cides with the center of rotation of the eye, or in ob- 
serving a strong after-image, the eye shows in many 
individuals a very regular pendular nystagmus with a 
low frequency which is characteristic for a certain in- 
dividual, This nystagmus occurs, because the normal 
stimulus for the fixation reflex is lacking under these 
experimental conditions. There seems to be a very 
close relation between this form of physiological nys- 
tagmus and the well-known pendular amblyopic nystag- 
mus.—(S. Renshaw) 

7026. Tinker, Miles A. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Light intensities preferred for reading. Amer. |. 
Optom., 1954, 31, 55-67.—Visual adaptation at the 
time of choice is important in the selection of pre- 
ferred light intensities for reading. —(D. Shaad) 

7027. Tokuji, 6., & Yoshie, N. (Method of estimar 
ing the colour-discriminating ability of colour-detec- 
tive men.) Acta Soc. opbthal. jap., 1952, 56, 468-470. 
—A series of 1062 coloured cards published as a 
‘*Guide to Colour Sta ** (1951, Japan Colour Lab- 
oratory) was atranged on a desk. Men of abnormal 
colour sense were requested to pick up all the cards 
which appeared similar to the sample colour. Half 
saturated colours of every hue were selected as sam 
ple colours. The distribution of colours chosen in 
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regard to hue, luminosity, and saturation is compared 

with that of normal persons, and shows the deviation 

in the discrimination of colour. In Japanese ,—(Cour- 
tesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


7028. U. S. Dept, Army. AGO. PRB. A comparison 
of Ortho-Rater and wall chart visual acuity meesure- 
ments. Personnel Res, Br, Res, Note, 1953, No. 10, 
16 p, Washington: American Documentation Institute, 
Doc. No. 4041. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.— 
Photopic visual acuity scores of 117 soldiers were 
obtained on Ortho-Rater and on wall chart tests under 
comparable testing conditions. Letter and modified 
Landolt ring targets were used. Means, standard de- 
viations, and distributions of scores for the two meth- 
ods were practically the same. The reliabilities of 
the Ortho-Rater scores were significantly higher. 
Since correlations between methods, corrected for at- 
tenuation, approached unity, mo machine or ‘‘apparatus 
accommodation’”’ factor is indicated in acuity scores 
obtained with the Ortho-Rater. If plate reproduction is 
accurate and costs are not prohibitive, it is concluded 
that an instrument method may be preferred over wall 
chart tests, 


7029. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. The develop- 
ment of experimental mesopic visual acuity tests. 
Personnel Res, Br, Res, Note, 1953, No, 15, 24 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc, 
No. 4093, Microfilm, $2.00; photocopy, $3.75.—6 
mesopic visual acuity tests were administered (at 6.75 
log ppl.) to 117 soldiers and re-administered 2 weeks 
later to assess the adequacy of the tests in terms of 
score distribution and test-retest reliability. On the 
basis of the results, the New Army Snellen, the Modi- 
fied Landolt Ring, and the Line Resolution Tests 
were revised, principally to increase the number of 
items, Corresponding revisions were made in the 
Ortho-Rater versions of the first 2 tests. The Bausch 
and Lomb Checkerboard Test was rejected; at the 
mesopic brightness level used, the Test did not fune 
tion as a resolution target. Comparison of distribu- 
tions of scores failed to clearly demonstrate greater 
variability at either the mesopic or the photopic (13.5 
ml) brightness levels. 


7030. U. S Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. The develop- 
ment of experimental photopic visual acuity tests. 
Personnel Res. Br. Res. Note, 1953, No. 14, 28 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 4094. Microfilm, $2.00; photocopy, $3.75.—Orig- 
inal forms (using data from previous studies) were com- 
pared with revisions of 6 photopic visual acuity tests 
(Army Snellen, Landolt Ring, Bausch and Lomb 
Checkerboard, Line Resolution, and Ortho-Rater 
forms of the first 2) administered at 13.5 ml. to 117 
soldiers and re-administered 2 weeks later. The revi- 
sions did not markedly change the shape of score dis- 
tributions. The reliabilities of the revisions ranged 
from .75 to .92; of the originals, from .80 to .86. The 
number of rights before 3 consecutive miscallings was 
the most reliable scoring method of those studied. 
The .Ortho-Rater tests were more reliable than the du- 
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plicate wall charts, Intercorrelations of tests ranged 
-64 to .89, indicating similarity of abilities measured. 

7031. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A pilot study 
of the relationship between scotopic visual acuity and 
acuity at photopic and mesopic brightness levels. 
Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 963, 23 p. Wash 
ington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 
4086. Microfilm, $2.00; photocopy, $3.75.—The sco- 
topic acuity of 19 men was measured with the Army 
Night Vision Tester, Brightnesses ranged from 3.51 
to 5.26 micromicrolamberts. Mesopic and photopic 
acuities were measured with various wall chart tests 
and targets used in a modified Ortho-Rater, Bright- 
ness levels ranged from 6.03 to 10.60 log micromicro- 
lamberts, Scotopic acuity scores yielded moderate 
positive correlations with the photopic acuity scores 
and substantially higher correlations with mesopic 
acuity scores. The stability of individual differences 
in scotopic acuity was demonstrated by the magnitude 
of these correlations based upon tests taken a year 
apart, These relationships indicate the feasibility of 
developing mesopic tests predictive of scotopic acu- 
ities, 

7032. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Review of 
studies on the effects of training on night vision abil- 
ity. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 974, 16 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 3880. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—5 
studies in the military literature on the effects of 
training on night vision ability are reviewed for the 
purpose of determining a possible optimal combination 
of night vision training and testing programs. The 
studies indicate that special training is not neces- 
sary before administration of simple night vision tests 
similar to the Army Night Vision Tester. If very pre- 
cise results ate required, a first retest may be em- 
ployed, The need is pointed out for experiments eval- 
uating training programs in actual field situations 
under night operating conditions to supply crucial, 
missing information, 

7033. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A study of 
Sloan Ortho-Rater plates as measures of visual acuity 
at various levels of illumination, Personnel Res. Br. 
Rep., 1952, No. 975, 13 p. Washington: American Doc- 
umentation Institute, Doc. No. 3881. Microfilm, $1.75; 
photocopy, $2.50.—To assess the Sloan Ortho-Rater 
plates as measures of far visual acuity, analysis was 
made of the responses of 446 military personne! to the 
10 letters on the plates at 10.2, 7.85, and 6.96 log 
micromicrolamberts brightness. Distributions of acu- 
ities are presented. The errors made indicate that the 
letters differ markedly in relative difficulty, and the 
miscallings favor letters similar in appearance to the 
stimulus letter. 

7034, von Studnitz, G. The photochemistry of vi- 
sion. Strablentherapie, 1952, 88, 427-441.—Any light 
sensation is inaugurated by photochemical processes 
of the retina, Carotenoids (vitamin A and xanthophyll) 
are chemically most important constituents. Oral ther- 
apy with any of them or with helenien, the xantho- 
phyll-dipalmitic ester, improves subnormal dark adap- 
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tation and increases the curves of normals to super- 
norma! values. Colour vision is also influenced by 
the application of helenier.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit.) 

7035. Wald, G. The molecular basis of vision. /. 
chem. Educ., 1952, 29, 229-230.—A short account of 
the chemistry of visual purple, its bleaching and re- 
generation based on the work of the author and his 
collaborators.-—(Courtesy of Opbtbal Lit.) 

7036. Wapner, Seymour; Werner, Heinz; Brvell, 
Jan,H., & Goldstein, Alvin G. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) Experiments on sensory-tonic field theory of 
perception: Vil. Effect of asymmetrical extent and 
starting positions of figures on the visual apparent 
median plane. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 300-307. 
—‘*Three experiments were carried out concerned 
with the shifts of the position of the apparent median 
plane, defined as the straight-ahead, It was found 
that a test figure extending asymmetrically to the left 
of fixation produces a shift of the apparent median 
plane relatively to the left compared with a test figure 
extending asymmetrically to the right of fixation. The 
effect of asymmetrical figural extent has been found 
to be significant irrespective of the degree of flux 
emanating from the figural surface. Furthermore, there 
was evidence of starting position effects, analogous 
to those previously found in studies on vertical- 
ity....”"——{J. Arbit) 

7037. Weale, R. A. (Inst. Ophthalmol., London.) 
Cone-monochromatism. |. Physiol., 1953, 121, 548- 
569.—‘‘Cone-monochromatism has been encountered 
so rarely that its very existence has been conceded 
only in pathological cases.’’ The incidence of this 
defect has been estimated at 1 in 100 million. Meth- 
ods of diagnostic detection and characteristics of vis- 
ual spectral sensitivity are described using three sub- 
jects, On the basis of these data the author com 
cludes that defects of color-vision in this type of sub- 
ject are located mainly in post-receptoral structures. 
—(B. A. Maher) 

7038. Weale, R. A, (Institute of Ophthalmology, 
London, Eng.) Photochemical reactions in the living 
cot’s retina, |. Physiol., 1953, 121, 322-331.—The 
photochemical recovery of the cat’s retina was ob- 
served following 5 minutes stimulation, Lights of 11 
different wave-lengths were used, The results suggest 
the presence of more than one photochemical compo 
nent. —(B, A. Maher) 

7039. Weale, R. A. Slow and rapid regeneration in 
the living cat’s retina. J. Physiol., 1953, 122, 11P. 
— Abstract. 

7040. Werner, Heinz; Wapner, Seymour, & Brvell, 
Jan H. (Clark U., Worcester, Mass.) Experiments on 
sensory-tonic field theory of perception: VI. Effect of 
position of head, eyes, and of object on position of 
the apparent median plane. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 
46, 293-299.—." Two experiments were carried out to 
investigate (a) the effect of asymmetrically placed fix- 
ated objects and (b) the effect of head torsion and of 
eye turning, on the position of the apparent median 
plane. The methodology of pointing to a place in 
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space that appeared straight-ahead (apparent median 
plane) was used in both experiments. It was found 
that the position of the apparent median plane shifted 
in the direction of the fixated object, i.e., in the di- 
rection of eye turning; in contrast, with eyes closed, 
the position of the apparent median plane shifted op- 
posite the direction of horizontal eye turning, and op- 
posite the direction of head torsion. These effects 
are interpreted to be analogous to those found previ- 
ously for the perception of verticality....’’"—(J. 
Arbit) 

7041. Weston, H. C. Viswal fatigue. Optician, 
1952, 124, 602.——The author lists several sources of 
fatigue, e.g., looking downward for many visual tasks 
which may also account for “‘pain in the neck’’; light- 
ing arrangements which produce distracting brightness 
are fatiguing because they stimulate the fixation re- 
flex, Finally, unless the motivation is strong, people 
**tation’’ their fatigue by adjusting periods of critical 
vision with alternate periods of just seeing.—(Cour- 
tesy of Opbtbal. Lit.) 

7042. White, Carroll T., Cheatham, Paul G., & 
Armington, John C. Temporal numerosity: li. Evidence 
for central factors influencing perceived number. |. 
exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 283-287.—"“The purpose of 
this experiment was to determine if the perceived num- 
ber of flashes was limited by temporal characteristics 
of the retina. Human ERG records were studied to as 
certain the relationship of retinal response to the ob- 
jective number of flashes at several flash rates. The 
ERG results showed that the light-adapted retina re- 
acted to each separate flash in a series of flashes, up 
to the highest flash rate used, 45/sec, It was com 
cluded that the retina is not responsible for the tem 
poral patterning of perceived number, but that this 
phenomenon must be determined by some higher proc- 
ess, Perceptual data from stereoscopic studies sup- 
ported the conclusions based on the ERG results,""— 
(J. Arbit) 

7043, Wilkinson, Frank Ray. Some neural corre- 
lates of visual experience. Amer. J. Optom., 1954, 
31, 122=127.—Perception of brightness andi other vis- 
ual phenomena are closely related to the level of ac- 
tivity of the neural elements in the cortex.—(D. 
Shaad) 

7044, Wirth, A. Le immagini postume dell’ antago 
nismo binoculare dei colori. (After-images of the bin 
ocular antagonism of colours.) Atti. Soc. Oftal. Lom- 
barda, 1952, 6, 151.—The reciprocal inter-retinal in- 
hibition, expressed by binocular antagonism, appears 
when two different colours are exhibited respectively 
to both eyes, It was observed that such a physical in- 
hibition is present also for aftereimages that are nega- 
tive, of a complementary colour, and present a fluc- 
tuation in the phases of alternation differing from that 
of primary stimuli, The ‘*quotient of antagonism’’ of 
the two series of experiments showed no statistical 
correlation, The quotient of the after-images is gen- 
erally near unity and is indicative of a better balance 
of the two phases. The peculiar side of the inter- 
retinal antagonism is thought to prove both the retinal 
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and cortical nature of the after-images and signifies 
that their phasic fluctuation is in some way preformed. 
—/(Courtesy of Opbtbal. Lit.) 

7045. Wirth, A Il meccanismo di sommezione bin- 
oculare, (The mechanism of binocular summation.) 
Ann, Ottal., 1952, 78, 941-946.—Threshold values of 
the visual function fluctuate with fluctuation of the 
stimulus (according to the quanta theory) and with 
spontaneous variations of the excitability of the nerv- 
ous elements. If this threshold fluctuation is inde- 
pendent in each eye it is possible to predict mathe- 
matically the value of binocular capacity when the 
threshold value of each eye is known, The data are 
confirmed by the author’s experiments based on a sta- 
tistical study of the responses of the pupillary reflex 
when one or both eyes are stimulated and when the 
stimuli have a threshold value,—({Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit.) 

7046. Yuguchi, K. (Lability of the near point.) 
Acta Soc, ophthal. Jap., 1953, 57, 208-218.—In J apa- 
nese, (See Ophthal. Lit., 1953, 7(2), abs. 503.) 


(See also abstracts 6754, 6758, 6762, 6767, 
6906, 7093, 7162, 7512, 7991, 8022, 
8034, 8241, 8256, 8257) 


AUDITION 


7047. Anderson, Thomas Brown. An evaluation of 
two pulse-type tests of hearing. Speech Monogr., 
1953, @, 145.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, Ohio State 
U., 1952. 

7048. Busnel, René-Guy, & Loher, Werner. Recher- 
ches sur le comportement de divers Acridoidea males 
soumis a des stimuli acoustiqes artificiels. (Re- 
search on the behavior of several male Acridoidea 
subjected to artificial acoustic stimuli.) C. R. Acad. 
Sci. Paris, 1953, 237, 1557-1559.—*‘‘The male Choro- 
thippus jucundus, bicolor and biguttulus react to a 
number of artificial acoustic stimuli such as the 
sounds of a Galton whistle, certain bird calls, or oral 
sounds, although these artificial stimuli have appar- 
ently different structures than the normal emissions of 
insects. These reactions may be manifest as a phono- 
taxia in Ch, biguttulus of induce the emission of an 
acoustic response which is supernormal for insects in 
Ch, jucundus ot bicolor,”—(R. W. Burnham) 

7049. Devis, Hallowell, et al. (Central Inst. for 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Acoustic trauma in the guinea 
pig. J. acoust. Soc, Amer., 1953, 25, 1180-1189.— 
Anesthetized guinea pigs were exposed to intense 
(138 to 148 db S, P. L.) tones of controlled duration. 
The threshold and the maximum voltage of the coch- 
lear microphonic was examined before and after ex- 
posure with differential intracochlear electrodes. In 
addition, the microscopic anatomy of the cochlea was 
examined, The locus of cochlear destruction, and of 
maximal electrical change, was a function of the fre- 
quency of the tone. In fact, contrary to earlier work, 
equally severe effects were produced by all frequen- 
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cies (range 185 to 8000 cps) tested at the same sound 
level and exposure duration,—(I, Pollack) 

7050. Garner, W. R. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, 
Md.) An informational analysis of absolute judgments 
of loudness. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 373=380.— 
The purpose of this experiment is to determine the ef- 
fect of the number of stimulus categories on the ac- 
curacy of judgments of loudness and to examine some 
of the factors which affect judgmental accuracy in this 
type of experimental situation, F ound that in attempt- 
ing to predict the response from the stimulus only, 
maximum information transmission occurs with five 
stimulus categories and decreases when more are used 
although predictability with a large number of cate gor- 
ies becomes as great as with a smaller number if such 
factors as previous responses and stimuli, experi men- 
tal session, etc., are introduced, In regard to the ef- 
fect of the preceding stimulus on responses, it is not 
clear whether the Ss respond to the weighted average 
of the present and preceding stimulus or to a tendency 
to repeat the same response.—(J. Arbit) 

7051. Garner, W. R. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, 
Md.) A technique and @ scale for loudness measure- 
ment, J. acoust. Soc, Amer., 1954, 26, 73-88.—Sen- 
sory scales based upon ratio judgments involve an im- 
portant assumption not always explicitly stated; 
namely, a subject can verbalize the ratio under exam- 
ination, That is, when instructed to adjust the loui- 
ness of one tone to be one-half that of another, the 
subject employs a ratio which is, indeed, one-half, 
Following a procedure suggested by Stevens, the au- 
thor develops a loudness scale from ratio data in 
which it is necessary only to assume that the listener 
employs a constant ratio, whatever it may be. Further, 
the author demonstrates that this method is valid for 
individual subjects, that differences among individual 
subjects’ scales are reduced by this method, and that 
the loudness scale derived by this procedure is in ex- 
cellent agreement with auxiliary louiness data.— 

(I. Pollack) 

7052. Harris, J. D., Haines, H. L.. & Myers, C. K. 
(U. S. Naval Med, Res, Lab., New London, Conn,) A 
helmet-held bone conduction vibrator. Laryngoscope, 
1953, 63, 998-1007.——*'A Sonotone Model 21-308 bone 
conduction vibrator was mounted in a helmet, making it 
possible to adjust and standardize the position of the 
tip on the mastoid process on either side, the angle of 
thrust, and the applied force. It was hoped by this 
means to improve the interpretability of bone conduc- 
tion audiometry, an extremely valuable clinical tool 
where it can be trusted.” Reliability tests of the 
helmet-held vibrator, carried on over a period of sev- 
etal weeks or months, indicate that more stable, less 
variant threshold data are obtainable by use of the 
standardizing principle employed.—(J, M, Vanderplas) 

7053. Harris, J. Donald, & Myers, Cecil K. (U.S. 
Naval Submarine Base, New London, Conn.) Experi- 
ments on fluctuation of auditory acuity. |. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1954, $8, 87-109.—The auditory acuity of three 
normal hearing young men was tested by air and bone 
conduction at each of 11 frequencies. The serial 
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method of limits was used, with descending and as- 
cending series in one-decibel steps. There is no 
threshold variability between air and bone conduction, 
or among frequencies. There is also no variability 
during hour-to-hour, day-to-day, and week-to-week per- 
iods,—(M, J, Stanford) 

7054. Harris, J. Donald, & Rawnsley, Anital. The 
locus of short duration auditory fatigue or ‘‘adapte- 
tion’’. J. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 457-461.—"This 
experiment sought to throw light upon where, in the 
auditory system, adaptation occurs, By the technique 
simultaneous binaural loudness balancing between 
one normal ear and another ear undergoing a thres- 
hold shift as a result of a preceding adapting stimulus, 
it was possible to demonstrate an accelerated growth 
of loudness (recruitment) in the adapted ear. The in- 
timate temporal relation between adaptation and re- 
cruitment, the later distinctly allied to the organ of 
Corti, was thought to point to the peripheral organ, 
not the nervous system, as the site of the recently 
discovered phenomenon of auditory adaptation.’’ 24 
reference s.—(J. Arbit) 

7055. Herris, J. Donald, & Rawnsley, Anita lI. 

The locus of short duration auditory fatigue or ‘‘ adap- 
tation."" USN, Submar. med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1954, 
13(1), Rep. No. 240, 5 p.—Reprinted from J. exp. 
Psychol., 1953, 46, 457-461, (see 2B: 7054). 

7056. Herman, George. Variability of the absolute 
auditory threshold: a psychophysical study. Speech 
Monogr., 1953, 20, 122.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 

U. Michigan, 1952. 

7057. Hind, Joseph E., & Schuknecht, Herold F. 

(U. Chicago, UL) A cortical test of auditory function 
in experimentally deafened cats. |. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1954, 26, 89~97.—P artial deafness was pro- 
duced in cats by assult of the inner ear. The effect 
of this operation upon the auditory “‘threshold’’ was 
determined by behavioral and electrophys iological 
means. The hypothesis under test was that the two 
thresholds were closely related, and, therefore, one 
had legitimate means for talking about probable be- 
havioral effects on the basis of electrical recording 
data alone. The mean difference between the two 
thresholds was 3 db (the behavioral being the more 
sensitive), but the standard deviation of the distribu 
tion of differences was over 17 db, Possible reasons 
for the large variability are discussed,——(I. Pollack) 


7058. Hirsh, |. J., & Bowmen, W. D. (Central 
Inst. for Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Masking of speech 
by bands of noise. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 
1175=1180.—The threshold of inte!ligibility of two- 
syllable words was determined in the presence of 
various narrow (250 mel) bands of noise, distributed 
over the speech frequency range. In addition, a 
wide-band noise (20-6600 cps) was employed for 
comparison, Of the narrow bands examined, the 
most effective masking signal at all noise levels 
was the 670-1000 cps band, The wide-band noise, 
however, was even more effective, yielding a speech 
to-noise ratio of 10 db lower than the most effective 


narrow band, —(I, Pollack) 
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7059. Husson, Raoul, & Saumont, Rémi, Analyse 
générale de la structure acoustique des sons du |an- 
goge par superposition de composantes périodiqes et 
de composantes aléatoires. (General analysis of the 
acoustical structure of language sounds by superposi- 
tion of periodic and random components.) C. R. Acad. 
Sci, Paris, 1953, 237, 1155-1556.—‘*Language sounds 
may be analyzed into periodic components, characteriz- 
able by a spectrum of frequencies, and into random 
components, characterizable by a rate of auto-correla- 
tion. Their physiological origims are different, as 

are their discriminative powers for the ear receptors. 

A new classification of the phenomena is given.” — 
(R. W. Burnham) 

7060. Johnson, Kenneth Owen. The relative effi- 
ciency of the Western Electric 4CA phonograph and 
Massachusetts pure tone group hearing tests. Speech 
Monogr., 1953, 20, 148.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
Stanford U., 1952. 

7061. Kelsey, Patricia A, & Rawnsley, Anite |. 
Adaptation of the ear to sound stimuli: the intensity- 
time relationship. USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1953, 12(9), Rep. No. 224, iii, 9 p—A study was 
made of the extent to which stimulus intensity and 
stimulus duration were interchangeable in producing 
subsequent shifts in auditory threshold. It was found 
in the adapted ear that at durations beyond 50 millisec- 
onds and up to 10 seconds at 1000 cycles per second 
this interchangeability does not exist and that in the 
fatigued ear intensity and duration are not interchange- 
able unless duration is about two minutes, and inten- 
sities about 140 decibels sound pressure level, 

7062. Meyer, Max F. (3939 Loquat, Miami 33, Fla.) 
Observation of a further Tartini pitch resulting from a 
physical sinusoid added to a Tartini pitch. {. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 1195-1197.—"'The sinusoidal 
air waves 9 + 6 + 2, shaking the skull, produce not 
only the commonly expected Tartini pitch 3 but also 
the rather surprising pitch 1, but none other. However, 
these occur only within a total range that barely en- 
compasses the human voice. For this restriction a 
plausible evolutionary hypothesis is suggested. The 
mathematical theory for the pitches 3 and | is fur- 
nished on the basis of a strictly hydraulic, i.e., non- 
vibratory, function of the cochlear phragma.’’—( Au- 
thor’s summary) 

7063. Myklebust, Helmer R. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Auditory disorders in children: a man- 
val for differential diagnosis. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1954. xiii, 367 p. $6.00.—This is a manual 
for differential diagnosis intended for pediatricians, 
audiologists, psychologists, otolaryngologists, ‘‘and 
others who are concerned with the complex problem of 
auditory disorders in infants and young children,”’ al- 
though applicability to a wider age range is possible. 
Part One includes a consideration of auditory disor- 
ders and language development; Part Two, differen- 
tial history taking and interpretation of the history; 
Part Three, the evaluation of behavioral symptomatol- 
ogy; Part Four, examination methods, procedures and 
techniques; and Part Five, suggestions for recommen- 
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dations and training. Chapter bibliographies,—(T. E. 
Newland) 

7064. Neuberger, F. (U. Vienna, Austria.) Unter- 
suchungen zur Vervielfachung der Lautstarke reiner 
Téne. (Experiments on the multiplication of the loud- 
ness of pure tones.) Mschr. Obrenbeilk., 1952, 86( 3), 
214-220.—It is possible to get good results for the 
subjective appreciation of double loudness and so of 
fourfold loudness, Though the results are not as good 
as those obtained by halving the loudness they are 
considerably better and stabler than for the estimation 
of 3 ot 5-fold increase of loudness. On a whole strong 
overrating is found. —(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7065. Perl, E. R., Galambos, R., & Glorig, A The 
estimation of hearing threshold by electroencephalog- 
raphy. EEG clin. Neuropbysiol., 1953, 5, 501-512.— 
‘tA number of changes in the (EEG) have been de- 
scribed following auditory stimulation.... When test- 
ing control and deaf subjects with clicks, changes in 
the EEG occurred frequently when the click was loud 
and more rarely when it was faint. From such data 
predictions of hearing loss were made for a number of 
clinically deaf people. The predictions for the deaf 
were correct as judged by their losses as measured by 
a monitored speech test.... Essentially normal 
thresholds were found for six subjects with ‘functional’ 
deafness, This suggests that the EEG-click test may 
be of use to distinguish between ‘organic’ and ‘non- 
organic’ deafness,” —(R. J. Ellingson) 

7066. Ptecek, Paul Henry. An investigation of 
various factors influencing the selection and repeti- 
tion of words presented dichotically at a supra thresh- 
old level. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 888-889. 
—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1953, U. Minnesota. 

7067. Reed, G. F. A note on the incidence of 
auditory high-frequency weakness among school- 
children. Res. Rev., Durbam, 1953, No. 4, 23-27.— 
Presents the results of tests administered to children, 
aged 7-12, of normal and subnormal educational sta- 
tus. Of a small sampling of a total of 739 children 
tested, .8% (or 6) showed high-frequency auditory im- 
pairment. 3 were boys (of 663 subjects) at regular 
schools, while three were boys (of 76 subjects) at 
schools for Educationally Subnormal Children, All 6 
had difficulty in attainment and/or adjustment. 20 
references. —(W. W. Brickman) 

7068. Reach, Robert Ernest. A study of the relic 
bility and validity of bone conduction audiometry. 
Speech Monogr., 1953, 20, 190.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, Northwestern U., 1952. 

7069. Simonton, Theodore E. (11 Lincklaen St., 
Cazenovia, N. Y.) A new integral ratio chromatic 
scale, |. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1953, 25, 1167=1175.— 
A new musical scale—the integral ratio chromatic 
scale—is presented. The basic principle of this 
scale is that selected notes along the scale bear a 
frequency ratio of just fourths (ratio 4:3) and of just 
fifths (ratio 3:2). The author believes that this scale 
is musically superior to existing scales and invites 
comparison, —(I. Pollack) 
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7070, ‘Webster, John Cross. Pitch shifts as they re- 
late to hearing losses caused by simultaneous mask- 
ing. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 89 1-892.—Ab- 
stract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, State U. Iowa. 

7071. Wever, Ernest Glen, & Lawrence, Merle. 
(Princeton U,, N.J.) Auditory theory; an experimental 
study of the place principle. Bull. N. Y. Acad. Med., 
1953, 29(2), 159=163.—An experimental test of the 
traveling wave type of place theory was carried out 
in cats by stimulating the ear by sounds introduced 
simultaneously at basal and apical ends of the coch- 
lea and recording the cochlear potentials, The re- 
sults showed that the 2 stimuli summate their effects 
vectorially and indicate that sounds pass through the 
cochlear fluid at high speeds, The experiments sup- 
port the view that action by a given tone upon a region 
of the basilar membrane depends simply upon the lo- 
cal characteristics of that region and not upon ac- 
tions that have taken place in other regions, —( Cour- 
tesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7072. Wever, Ernest Glen, & Lawrence, Merle. 
Physiological acoustics. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1954. xii, 454 p. $10.00.—In 
this book the authors discuss theories and empirical 
findings concerning “the mechanical processes of 
the ear from the initial application of sounds to the 
action upon the final receptor cells of the cochlea,.”’ 
The seven parts, each with two or three chapters 
deal with the structure of the ear, its sensitivity, 
and experimental methods of studying its action; the 
middle ear as a mechanical transformer; distortion 
in the ear; tympanic muscles and air pressure; sound 
conduction in the cochlea; clinical implications in 
deafness and the fenestration operation; and present 
auditory theory status. Appendices include a list of 
symbols, measurements of auditory structures, and 
decibel tables. 220-item bibliography.—(C. M. 
Louttit) 

7073. White, Charles E. (USN Med. Res. Lab., 
Submar. Base, New London, Conn.) Relative evaluo 
tion of earphones by search tube microphone tech 
niques as applied to the Permoflux PDR-8 and the 
Telex Twinset units. USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1953, 12(20), Rep. No. 235, 37-56.—This re- 
port has been written in an attempt to encourage lab- 
oratories, particularly those newly organized, to em- 
ploy that very useful tool—the search tube micro- 
phone——in audio research, As a time-saving device 
in Comparison measurements, the search tube tech- 
nique far surpasses the loudness-balance method. 
Routine loudness balancing calls for several judg- 
ments by each of several trained observers at each 
sensation level and frequency employed, whereas the 
measurements by means of the search tube are ob- 
tainable as quickly as the intensity and frequency can 
be adjusted. Because of the high repeatability it is 
not necessary to make more than 2-3 measurements 
at each test point. 


(See also abstract 6918) 
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7074. Bickford, R. G., White, P. T., Sem-Jacobsen, 
C. W., & Redin, E. A. Components of the photomyo- 
clonic response in man, Fed Proc., 1953, 12, 15-16. 
—(See Ophthal. Lit,, 1953, 7(2), abs. 469.) 

7075. Bruce, Wayne C. (Drake U., Des Moines, 
Iowa.) Behavior associated with age and audiogenic 
seizures in an inbred strain of mice. Proc. lowa Acad. 
Sei., 1952, 59, 367=372.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 
1953, 27(8), abs. 22331.) 

7076. Chandler, Kenneth Ashton. The effect of 
moving and non-moving visual stimuli upon head tor- 
sion. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 862-863.—Ab- 
stract of Ph.D, thesis, 1953, Clark U. 

7077. Cochran, William G., Mosteller, Frederick, & 
Tukey, John W. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) 
Statistical problems of the Kinsey report. |. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1953, 48, 673+716.—Discussion is con- 
fined to statistical methodology and does not concern 
itself with the appropriateness or the limitations of 
orgasm as a measure of sexual behavior. The treat- 
ment of specific problems necessitated an examination 
of some of the statistical and methodological problems 
of such studies, and the organization of frames of ref- 
erence in which the statistical methods can be dis- 
cussed.—(G. C. Carter) 

7078. Copeland, D. Eugene. (Brown U., Providence 
R. 1.) The stimulus of the swimbledder reflex in phy- 
soclistous teleosts. |. exp. Zool., 1952, 120, 203- 
212.—Fish forced to remain at one level at the top of 
the aquarium were compared with unrestricted controls 
in terms of the amount of replacement of swimbladder 
gases 24 hrs. after creation of a deficit through re- 
moval be hypodermic syringe. Controls showed numer 
ically greater replacement. In a second type of experi- 
ment it was found that, compared to controls, animals 
forced to swim repeatedly downward showed a numer- 
ical decrease in swimbladder gas volume and percent 
oxygen content. Animals required to swim repeatedly 
upward showed comparative numerical increase in 
these two measures. —(A. B. Shaklee) 

7079. Donnelly, Richard Joseph. A study of the 
dynamometer strength of adult males ages 30 to 79. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 714.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1953, U. Michigan. 

7080. Edwards, Austin S. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
The relation of involuntary movement to certain 
psycho-motor ectivities. |. gen. Psychol., 1954, 50, 
111+127.—Involuntary movement is related to the de- 
velopment and integration of children, and to senility. 
Its steadiness improves with generally improved con- 
ditions as in improved schizophrenics, or with highly 
skilled activities, as in surgeons and musicians. Im- 
provement also occurs because of practice, especially 
because of improvement in techniques, insight, and 
intelligence.—{M. J. Stanford) 

7081. Fletcher, R. Postural vertigo and positional 
nystagmus. California Med., 1952, 77, 377-379. 
—Dizziness occurring in association with change of 
posture is called postural vertigo, and is often as- 
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sociated with pronounced ocular movement, called po- 
sitional nystagmus. This syndrome may be associated 
with disease of the peripheral portion of the eighth 
nerve, with disease of the central vestibular tracts, or 
it may be unassociated with any organic lesion. 
—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7082. Gettsdanker, Robert M. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara.) The continuation of tapping sequences. |. 
Psychol., 1954, 37, 123=132.—-S’s were instructed to 
synchronize key tapping movements with regular se- 
quences of discrete sounds and to continue their tap- 
ping after each series ended. Results were compared 
with those of earlier studies in which S’s were required 
to maintain continuous unidirectional lateral motion. 

It was concluded that: (1) Repeated discrete move- 
ments may be maintained at a constant rate much more 
accurately and consistently than may continuous 
motion. (2) Acceleration is incorporated into continua- 
tion behavior. (3) There was no evidence that the 
smoothing found for continuous movement occurs when 
S’s attempt to maintain the final tapping rate of an ac- 
celerated pattern.—(R. W. Husband) 

7083. Guze, Henry. Compensatory behavior as com- 
pletion of the sensory-motor cycle: An interpretative 
hypothesis. /. genet. Psychol., 1953, 83, 293-302. 
—-‘‘Compensatory behavior on a physiological or psy- 
chological level may be the result of blocking of the 
most usual motor component of a given sensation. The 
result is a motor component that differs from the orig- 
inal or ‘natural’ one and thus compensates for it. 
There is a gradient of motor responses of compensatory 
nature in terms of the various response blockings pre- 
sent, thus a Compensatory response often may be far 
removed from the original or ‘natural’ reaction. Such 
response may be bizarre as in some pathology or 
sheerly different but satisfying’’ 30 references. —Z. 
Luria) 

7084, Henze, Reinhold. Experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen zur Phénomenologie der Sprechgeschwin- 
digkeit. (Experimental studies concerning the phenom- 
enon of the speed of speech.) Z. exp. angewand. 
Psychol., 1953, 1, 214-243.—The temporal course of 
speech depends on the psychological character and the 
influencing environment of the speaking person. There 
is a difference between “‘total....and absolute time.” 
Total time includes intervals between words; absolute 
time measures the drawl of the pronounced syllables, 
Different situations were produced involving emotion, 
teason, and social intention. Diagnostic relations are 
demonstrated by a number of correlations with other 
forms of expression and psychological functions. 
English and French summaries.—(W. Schwarz) 


fluss psychischer und kérperlicher Reize auf den 
Tonus des Detrusor vesicae urinariae., (Comparative 
investigations of the influence of psychic and physical 
stimuli on the tonus of the Detrusor vesicae urinariae,) 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1953, 5, 
427-430.—-Experiments with 50 men, normal in regard 
to micturition, clearly reveal that psychic more than 
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physical stimuli affect bladder musculature. Of the 
psychic stimuli, those belonging to Pavlov’s second 
signal system afte most constant and effective. Rus- 
sian summaty.—(C. T. Bever) 

7086. Howarth, Edger, (U. Melbourne, Australia.) 
Postcript to a new theory of hypnosis. J. clin. exp. 
Hypnosis, 1954, 2, 91-92,——It is urged that a good 
deal more can be learned about the fundamentals of 
hypnotic phenomena by the study of certain reported 
cases of extreme self-hypnotic control over bodily 
functions, especially if they are subjected to control- 
led, experimental repetition. The author also contends 
that similar possibilities lie in a careful examination 
of some recently reported techniques for political in- 
doctrination and persuasion.—(E. G. Aiken) 

7087. Jackson, C. V. (Whitchurch Hosp., Cardiff, 
Wales.) Differential finger-tapping rates. |. Physiol., 
1953, 122, 582-587.—Rates of finger-tapping were re- 
corded for 50 subjects, for the thumb and each finger 
separately, and from the wrist. Practice effects and 
sex differences were found, the mean rates for females 
being higher. This difference was due to the presence 
of typists in the group.—(B. A. Maher) 

7088. Koster, S, Experimental investigation of the 
character of hypnosis. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1954, 
2, 42-54.—The question as to whether hypnosis and 
sleep are basically the same or different processes is 
studied experimentally. A series of reflexes, volun- 
tary reaction tests, memorial problems, and arithmetic 
tasks were administered and measured during a 
waking, a sleeping, and an hypnotic trance state. 
From the results obtained, the author concludes that, 
“Hypnosis is a sleeping-condition, but a special 
one.”” The difference is that she subject is responsive 
to the impressions coming to him via the hypnotist 
only. The hypnotic state is described as essentially 
the same as that of a sleepwalker. 18 references. 
—(E. G. Aiken) 

7089. Lehrman, Daniel S. A critique of Konrad 
Lorenz’s theory of instinctive behavior. Quart. Rev. 
Biol., 1953, 28, 337~363.—Lorenz’ view of the in- 
stinctive act as a rigidly stereotyped innate movement 
based upon the activity of a specific coordinating 
center in the central nervous system is both summa- 
tized and evaluated. Its flaws are described and the 
conclusion reached that the theory “involves precon- 
ceived and rigid ideas of innateness and the nature of 
maturation...is limited by preconceptions of isomor- 
phic resemblances between neural and behavioral 
phenomena.”’ 49 references.—({(L. A. Pennington) 

7090. Lele, P. P., Sinclair, D. C., & Weddell, G. 
(U. Oxford, Eng.) The reaction time to touch. J. Phy- 
siol., 1954, 123, 187+203.—Using 25 human subjects, 
reaction time to tactual stimuli were recorded under 
varying conditions. Six thicknesses of nylon thread 
were used as stimuli. Quotidien variation, practice 
effect, stimulus size and intensity, duration, velocity, 
method and site of application were varied. It was 
concluded that tactile reaction time cannot be used as 
a basis for the measurement of conduction velocities 
of impulses in tactual afferent nerves.—(B. A. Maher) 
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7091. Lincke, Harold. Bemerkungen zur Triebpsy- 
chologie der Ersatzbefriedigung und Sublimierung. 
(Remarks on the drive psychology of substitute grat- 
ification and sublimation.) Psyche, Heidel., 1953, 7, 
501-520.—-Animal observations by Tinbergen and 
others on the displacement of activity from a blocked 
outlet to other behavioral outlets is linked with psy- 
choanalytic drive theory. Many normal and abnormal 
responses are viewed as ‘“‘displacement activities’’ 
stemming from inhibited sexual or aggressive impulses. 
Since the oral digestive and anal eliminative functions 
mature early they are especially suitable for displaced 
activity. This accounts for the importance of the 
bodily openings in infantile drive gratification. ‘‘Sub- 
limations’’ do not represent changes of the sexual and 
aggtessive drives, but are modifications of the more 
socially acceptable displacement activities. 31 refer- 
ences.—(E. W. Eng) 

7092. Lofchie, Stanley H. The performance of 
adults under distraction stress: a developmental ap- 
proach, Dissertation Abstr,, 1953, 13, 865.—Abstract 
of Ph.D, thesis, 1953, Clark U. 

7093. Lowe, R. H. The influence of light and other 
factors on the seaward migration of the silver ee! 
(Anguilla anguilla L.) J]. Anim, Ecol., 1952, 21, 275- 
309.——-Silver eel is the name given to the European 
eel (Anguilla anguilla) during the phase in which it 
stops fresh water feeding and migrates downstream at 
the beginning of its journey to the mating grounds in 
the Sargasso Sea. Just before this phase there is a 
gteat increase in the size of the eyes. Silver eels 
migtate only between late summer and early winter, 
mostly when floods coincide with moonless nights. 
Movement downstream can be checked and the eels 
diverted into traps at the side of a river by means of 
underwater lights shining upstream. Lights shining 
downward into the water are less effective. At this 
stage of its development the eel is negatively photo- 
tropic.—-(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7094, Luchins, Abraham S., & Luchins, Edith H. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Can.) The Einstellung phenome- 
non and effortfulness of task. |. gen. Psychol., 1954, 
50, 15-27.—The relation of the Einstellung phenome- 
non to effortfulness of task and to the effort-differen- 
tial between the practiced (habituated) procedure and 
the non-habituated was experimentally explored by 
utilizing pencil-and-paper mazes and a mirror-tracing 
apparatus. The assumption that use of the mirror- 
image should have little influence on tracing of the 
direct route but should increase considerably the dif- 
ficulties involved in tracing the indirect route was 
confirmed. The findings do not support the implica- 
tions of an unqualified law of least effort. —(M. J. 
Stanford) 

7095. McBain, William N. (McGill U., Montreal, 

P. Q., Can.) Imagery and suggestibility: a test of the 
Arnold hypothesis. |. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1954, 
49, 36-44.—Two hypotheses were tested: (1) Sway 
test scores secured when S is asked to imagine falling 
should show a higher correlation with scores of hyp 
notizability then sway test scores obtained with the 
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standard Hull ‘‘falling’’ instructions; and (2) there 
should be a positive correlation between imagery 
ability and susceptibility to hypnosis. Evidence is 
presented to contradict the first hypothesis and to sup- 
port the second hypothesis. 21 references.—(L. N. 
Solomon) 

7096. Malitz, Sidney; Hamburg, David A., & Modell, 
Sidney. (Walter Reed Army Med. Center,, Washington, 
D. C.) Effects of ACTH on mental function. /. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 315-331.—*‘It is concluded 
that major psychologic change need not invariably 
occur with use of ACTH. It is beleived that such 
changes are. probably rare in patients who do not have 
chronic, severe illness either physical or mental.”” 
Patients used in this study were a group of eleven 
male soldiers mildly ill with hepatitis subdivided into 
a control and experimental group,—(J. A. Stern) 

7097. Noble, Merrill E., Fitts, Pawl M., & Marlowe, 
Edward. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) The interrela- 
tions of task variables in continuous pursuit tasks: II. 
Visual-display scale, arm control scale, and target 
frequency in conpensatory tracking, USAF Hum. 
Resour. Res. Cent, Res. Bull., 1953, No. 53-55, ii, 

29 p.-—-Subjects tracked a simple harmonic target 
motion in one dimension on a cathode ray tube, Track- 
ing was of the compensatory type in which the subject 
attempts to hold the target stationary. Variations were 
introduced in amplitude of display movement, ampli- 
tude of required control movement, and frequency of 
target oscillation. Accuracy of tracking performance 
was scored in terms of RMS error and three different 
times on target scores, Tracking performance was sig- 
nificantly better for the lower (15 cpm) than for the 
higher frequency of problem motion, and for the larger 
of the two amplitudes of arm control movement used. 
For none of the measures was the effect of display 
scale factor significant. —(W. F. Grether) 

7098. Osis, K. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) A test of 
the occurrence of a psi effect between man and the 
cat. |. Parapsychol., 1952, 16, 233-256.—This is a 
report of an experiment bearing on the problem of 
whether animals possess ESP ability. Six common 
household cats were the subjects. On each trial the 
animal went through a passageway at the end of which 
were two food cups. A concealed human observer tried 
mentally to influence the cat to eat from the cup that 
was the randomly selected target for the trial. The 
first part of the experiment was an exploratory study 
in which only one observer was present. During this 
period the cats showed a statistically significant posi- 
tive deviation of choices in the direction of the experi- 
menter’s intention, In a second part of the experiment 


a second observer recorded the results without knowing 


which cup was the target. This section showed statis- 
tically significant trends in scoring.—<{J. G. Pratt) 
7099, Rey, André, Contribution 4 l'étude de |’as- 
sociation ‘‘signal-response’’ chez le chien. (Contri- 
bution to the study of the signal-response association 
in the dog.) Arch. Psychol., 1953, 34, 133153. 
—Signal-response of an animal was compared with 
sign-action of a human being. In a dog, the rigidity of 
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the motor state at the time of reception opposed itself 
to the flexibility of the external stimulus. With man, 
the rigidity of the signal stands in opposition to the 
flexibility of the motor state. The dog possesses only 
a tudimentary body scheme excluding the objective 
perception of bodily movements which could appear as 
definite states in certain forms of association, 

English and German summaries.—(G. E. Bird) 

7100. Reynolds, Bradley, & Adams, Jack A. (Hum. 
Resour, Res, Cent,, San Antonio, Tex.) Motor per- 
formance as a function of click reinforcement. USAF 
Hum. Resour. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1953, No. 53-63, 
6 p.—Reprinted from J. exp. Psychol., 1953, 45, 315- 
320, (see 28: 3981). 

7101. Robert, A. Contribution a l'étude des apti- 
tudes psychomotrices et de |’habilité manuelle. (Con- 
tribution to study of psychomotor skills and manual 
dexterity.) Ergologie, 1953, 1, 277+285.—-Numerous 
previous researches in various countries have failed 
to establish any general factor of psychomotor ability. 
A tapping test was used with apprentices 14-17 years 
of age, with records made of rate, regularity, and in- 
tensity. Apt subjects are especially characterized by 
adapting more quickly to changing conditions, such as 
tracing a maze-like path without touching the borders. 
The better S’s kept their superiority with time and 
practice, compared on a two year basis.—(R. W. Hus- 
band) 

7102. Shaw, Christopher C. On the dynamics of 
motion sickness in a seaway. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1954, 
78, 110-116.—**...the mechanical or dynamic cause 
of motion sickness appears to be identical on land, at 
sea, and in the air. It can be simply states as the sum 
of the linear accelerations (and decelerations) along 
and around the longitudinal, lateral, and vertical axes. 
Each of the ‘six degrees of freedom’ may thereby con- 
tribute to motion sickness. However, the combined 
effects of surge, sway, and yaw are almost negligible. 
From the practical viewpoint, motion sickness, when 
it occurs, is induced by the sum of the linear acceler 
ations of pitch, roll, and heave—and the greatest of 
these in a seaway is heave.”’ 

7103. Tronconi, Vittorio. (Sassari U., Italy.) Im- 
portanza dello studio delle reazioni e controteazioni 
e controteazioni di adattamento statico con reguardo 
allo sviluppo psicomotorio umano. (Importance of the 
study of reactions and counter-reactions of static ad- 
justment in human psychomotor development.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1953, 14, 639-649.—Static 
reactions in normal individuals are of two types: (1) 
Fundamental reactions common in all individuals, and 
least subject to variation, (2) particular reactions 
which are easily modified. A neuro-mental defect 
implies a motor deficiency, and consequently the study 
of motor behavior is a “‘good method for the investiga- 
tion of defective psychological development.’’ In the 
study of the psycho-motor development in children the 
analysis of countet-reaction of equilibrium (static 
adjustment of baiance counter-reactions due to 
reversed rotation movements) afe especially important. 
20 references.—(A. Manoil) 
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7104, U. $. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB, An explora- 
tory study of terrain orientation. Personnel Res, Br. 
Rep., 1952, No. 992, 99 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 4043. Microfilm, 
$4.25; photocopy, $12.50.—Information available on 
the ability to orient in unfamiliar territory was sur- 
veyed with the purpose of formulating plans for re- 
search projects on selection and training of military 
personnel in terrain orientation. Data were gathered 
by interviewing expert personnel, observing field per 
formance and methods of training, and reviewing the 
literature on this and related abilities. Individual dif- 
ferences in tertain-orientation Competence afte marked. 
Since criterion measures of performance are lacking, 
suggestions are made for using field problems. A job- 
analysis approach is proposed to determine the sig- 
nificance of orienting ability in military assignments, 
Test materials and factor analytic procedures were 
investigated and suggestions made for developing a 
selection battery. 

7105, U. $. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A factor anal- 
ysis of measures of physical proficiency. Personnel 
Res. Br, Rep., 1952, No. 937, 21 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3939. 
Microfilm, $2.00; photocopy, $3.75.—Application of 
Thurstone’s group centroid procedure to the intercor- 
relations of 31 physical proficiency tests gave 8 cen- 
troid factors. In rotating these to simple structure, it 
seemed apparent that a number of the clusters of vari- 
ables were specific to particular activities. A new 
technique was devised, employing ‘‘inserted’’ orthog- 
onal axes to solve the rotational problems introduced 
because of this finding. Six of the 12 rotated factors 
were judged to be of general interest, namely: (1) leg 
general, (2) arm extension, (3) arm flexion, (4) arm 
general, (5) endurance, and (6) mobilization. 

7106, Van Liere, D. W. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Characteristics of the muscle tension response to 
paired tones. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 319-324. 
—*‘With an 850-cps, 43-db tone as the CS and a 1,000- 
cps, 70-db tone as the UCS, the CS-UCS pair was pre- 
sented for a total of 25 trials (with interspersed test 
trials, and five terminal ‘extinction’ trials) to an ex- 
perimental group.... and the CS was presented alone 
for 25 trials to a control group.... Electrical meas» 


urements of the muscle tension response to these tones 


were obtained.... Although the two groups did not 
differ initially in amplitude of response to the CS, both 
groups showed - significant increase (sensitization) 
in that response during Trials 1-5,"" 22 references. 
—(J. Arbit) 

7107. von Buddenbrock, W., & Moller-Racke, |. 
New observations on the optomotor reactions of in- 
sects. Experientia, 1952, 8, 392-393.—The ordinary 
optomotor effect of a rotating striped cylinder on the 
beetle Colandra oryzoe can be altered by placing a 
second stationary striped cylinder within the rotating 
one, If the beetle is blinded on one side it normally 
turns towards the blind side but if it is placed in a 
Stationary striped cylinder the direction of turning is 
reversed. This reaction must be due to the movement 


28: 7104-7111 


of the retinal image of the stripes produced by the 
movement of the insect.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


(See also abstracts 6754, 7144, 7271, 7449, 
7789, 8242) 
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7108, Atkinson, Jehn W. (U, Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
The achievement motive and recall of interrupted and 
completed tasks. |, exp, Psychol., 1953, 46, 381- 
390.—Divided Ss into three groups on an interruption- 
of-tasks experiment on the basis of instructions pre- 
sumed to vary the probability that the Ss would per- 
ceive completion as personal accomplishment and in- 
completion as personal failure, Each S was also 
classified high or low in motivation to achieve based 
on a thematic apperception measure of the need to 
achieve, Found that recall of incompletions and the 
tendency to show the Zeigarnik effect increased for 
Ss high in achievement need as instructions increased 
the probability that completion and incompletion would 
be perceived as success and failure while just the op- 
posite trend occurred for Ss low in achievement need, 
An attempt is made to reconcile the contradictory re- 
sults relating to the Zeigarnik effect, 22 references, 
—(J. Arbit) 

7109. Bagchi, A. Fundamentals of feelings and 
emotions in Indian psychology. Indian |, Psychol., 
1952, 27, 91-108.—The literature of ancient India 
does not offer independent treatises devoted exclu- 
sively to the natural sciences or psychology as such, 
But these subjects get discussed extensively as parts 
of works on religion and ethics, What is said is not 
founded on systematically controlled empirical 
methods characteristic of present-day psychology, but 
yet is worth considering and testing by modern meth- 
ods, There are extensive treatments of perception, 
personality, sex behavior, love, aesthetics, and feel- 
ings and emotions, The science of aesthetics is par 
ticularly well developed, and contains full.discus- 
sions of feelings and emotions as such,—(H, 
Wunderlich) 

7110, Bridoux, André. Le souvenir, (Memory.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1953, 88 p. 
240 fr.——Bridoux’ essay discusses the characteristics 
of memory and forgetting as subjective phenomena im- 
portant for interpreting experience and understanding 
one’s intimate, “real” self, Occasionally he notes 
the contributions of psychologists, especially Gestal- 
tists; most of his discussion leans for clarification on 
excerpts from literary and philosophical works, In 3 
sections he presents: (1) a definition of memory’s do- 
main; (2) the restrictions within which memory oper 
ates; and (3) the varied types of memories commonly 
experienced,—(F, Laycock) 

7111, Butler, Robert A, Curiosity in monkeys. 
Scient, Amer,, 1954, 190(2), 70-75.—-Experiments 
with monkeys which indicate a curiosity drive are 
briefly reviewed, Manipulatory behavior as self- 
rewarding and learning with manipulation or curiosity 
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as the sole drives have been demonstrated in the 
experiments,—(C, M, Louttit) 

7112, Cheisy, Maryse. Le scandale de l'amour. 
(The scandal of love,) Paris: Aubier, 1954, 286 p. 
600 fr.—An attempted resolution of a number of prob- 
lems concerning individual sexuality and societal 
needs and demands based mainly on Freudian con- 
ceptualizations, Three major aspects of the discus- 
sion concern: (1) the relation between the biological 
and cultural aspects of sexuality, (2) an analysis of a 
number of myths related to sexuality and love, and (3) 
an indication of the role which sublimation may play 
in the resolution of the problems arising between the 
individual and society,—(J, Arbit) 

7113, Dalton, G, F, Serialism and the unconscious. 
]. Soc, psych, Res,, Lond,, 1954, 37, 225-235,—This 
article presents J, W, Dunne’s theory of Serialism, 
with minor amendments, and provides geography of the 
unconscious, Dunne’s theory features: the regress of 
time; regress of unconscious; the combination of the 
two regresses; and intervention, These features are 
explained and examples are given for each as also its 
subdivisions, The article is theoretical, dealing with 
the self, the » ill, dreams, time and the subconscious, 
—(O. I. Jacobsen) 

7114, Finley, Knox H, Emotional physiology and 
its influence on thought content, |. nerv, ment, Dis,, 
1953, 118, 442-446,—The author reviews the mech 
anisms of emotion and comes to the conclusion that 
"tthe emotional disorder is basically an endowed, in- 
born quality, further increased by conditioning over a 
period of years in reaction to the normal run of en- 
vironmental stresses,’’ ‘‘His unhealthy emotional be 
havior can be corrected through explaining in simple 
terms, the mechanisms of muscle relaxation, and the 
cause of his related disturbing, and at times painful, 
somatic symptoms,’’—(J, A, Stern) 

7115, Fisher, Charles. Studies on the nature of 
suggestion, Part Il: The transference meaning of giv- 
ing suggestions. |. Amer, Psychoanal, Ass,, 1953, 

1, 406-437,—Induction of an experimental dream de- 
pends upon the ego control of dreaming being taken 
over by the analyst, The content of the suggestion to 
dream serves as a day residue (content day residue), 
The experience of being given the suggestion to dream 
(transference day residue) was reacted to by the pa- 
tients’ producing dreams expressing pregnancy and 
childbirth wishes in pregenital terms, ‘“*The sugge> 
tion to dream takes on the unconscious meaning of 
semen, urine, feces, or food (impregnating substances) 
and the dream produced becomes equivalent to a baby, 
which may be also symbolically expressed as feces or 
food,’’ The suggestion to dream is accepted or re- 
jected according to whether it is equated uncon 
sciously with a good or bad substance, 41 references, 
—(D, Prager) 

7116, French, John W. Conference on factorial 
studies of aptitude and personality measures. Prince- 
ton, N, J.: Educational Testing Service, 1952. 33 p. 
—The purpose of the conference was “to increase 
the effectiveness of factorial research by making sure 
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that research studies davetail in a way that will in- 
sure maximum progress,’’ The conference gave pri- 
mary consideration to practical rather than theoretical 
aspects of research in this area, It discusses the fol- 
lowing three goals of factor analysis: (1) to increase 
knowledge of mental organization; (2) to provide yard- 
sticks for analyzing the measurement functions of 
tests; and (3) to eliminate duplication in test batter 
ies, Reports on a number of studies recently con- 
ducted in this area of investigation, as well as plans 
for future studies, —(Courtesy of Industr, Train, 
Abstr.) 

7117, Frijda, Nico H, The understanding of facial 
expression of emotion, Acta psychol,, 1953, 9, 294- 
362,—Interpretations of emotions from films and pho- 
tographs were rated on a five-point scale according to 
correspondence with subjects’ experience, Films 
proved significantly more faithful, The existence of 
an unambiguous and invariable meaning in the differ- 
ent aspects of facial expression is proved, Errors in 
interpretation are manifestations of deficient percep- 
tion of a special kind, No theory explaining under- 
standing by means of experience alone or of reasoning 
by analogy is correct, 50 references,—(G, Rubin- 
Rabson) 

7118, Gruhle, H. W. Verstehen und Einfihilen. 
(Understanding and empathy.) Berlin: Springer, 1953. 
458 p. 29.60 DM,—Forty years of the author’s work 
are represented in a collection of 39 contributions 
grouped in sections dealing with psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and criminology, The majority have been 
published in a variety of journals, but all which have 
appeared are revised,—(R, Tyson) 

7119, Knehr, Charles A., & Fuller, Nuni, Sensory 
vs. autonomous control of span of apprehension. |. 
Psychol,, 1954, 37, 65-73.—A span of apprehension 
experiment using 39 subjects was designed to test 
two hypotheses: that varying size of the visual area 
over which stimulus dots appeared would alter the re- 
sponse to those stimuli; and that there would be a dif- 
ferential effect between controls and schizophrenics, 
No significant support for either hypothesis appeared, 
However, scattergrams gave evidence of persistent im 
dividual patterns of response on retests two to fifteen 
weeks later,—(R, W. Husband) 

7120, Leshner, Saul S, Changes in muscular ten- 
sion as a function of success, failure and statements 
of hope and expectation, Dissertation Abstr,, 1952, 
13, 886-887.—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1953, U. 
Pennsylvania 

7121, Minkowski, $. Le spontanéité. (Spontaneity.) 
Tijdschr, Pbil,, 1953, 15, 591-606,——Spontaneity is a 
manifestation of great human value, the absence of 
which denotes serious deficiency, It is a direct and 
natural projection of all forms of psychic activity, 
Contrary to general opinion, it is not in the child only 
that maximum spontaneity can be observed, —(R. 
Piret) 

7122, Mohsin, $. M. (U, Patna, Bihar, India.) Ef. 
fect of frustration on problem-solving behavior. |. 
abnorm, soc, Psychol,, 1954, 49, 152-155.—‘‘An at 
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tempt is made in this study to determine the effect of 
frustration in one task on performance in the immedi- 
ately following task,.., The results yield some in- 
dications of spread of the effects of frustration in- 
duced_in one task to the performance of another 
task,’"*—(L, N. Solomon) 

7123, Mucchielli, Roger. Etude expérimentale de 
trois archétypes: le jardin, la coupe, la clé, (An ex- 
perimental study of three archetypes: the garden, the 
cup, the key.) Psyché, Paris, 1953, 8, 608-620.— 
The traditional meanings of three major symbols of 
analytic psychdlogy (the happy life; femininity; 
masculinity) were studied by means of a simple pro- 
jective test in which subjects were asked to describe 
a garden, a cup, a key, Illustrative verbatim re- 
sponses are presented, It is concluded that the rela- 
tionship between the collective unconscious and the 
individual unconscious is specified, and that arche- 
types are “‘transcendental schemes’’ with content be- 
ing drawn entirely from the individual unconscious,— 
(R, H, Dana) 

7124, Sheppard, D., & Sheppard, E. U. (Reading U., 
Eng.) Colour associations. Psychol, Newsitr, 1954, 
5(3), 77-95.—Simple color designs made by children 
to represent emotions were shown to adults, who were 
asked to match the emotion to the design, A set of 
100 colors and 34 designs were developed for use in 
the experiment, There was considerable agreement 
among the 27 adult subjects as well as among the 88 
primary school children, as to the suitability for cer- 
tain colors for individual words, Older children gave 
responses more like those of adults which lead the 
authors to suggest that this kind of a test might be 
used for assessing the maturity of emotional develop- 
ment,—(D, S, Leeds) 

7125. Spaulding, Patricia Jeyce. A study of the 
relationships between ocular muscle balance and cer- 
tain intelligence and auditory memory variables. Dis- 
sertation Abstr,, 1953, 13, 880.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1953, U. Michigan, 

7126. Sperling, Samuel J, On the psychodynamics 
of teasing. |. Amer, Psychoanal, Ass., 1953, 1, 458- 
483.—The greater the influence of the teaser over the 
teasee, the greater the hostile over the friendly com- 
ponent in the teasing, Teasing affords a restrained, 
repetitive outlet for primitive sado-masochistic im- 
pulses, Frustration becomes mastered and libidinized 
thru early teasing, Anal-erotic conflicts of giving or 
holding back to an eliciting or demanding person pro- 
vide the chief zonal substratum of the teasing inter 
play, Playful teasing of the analyst is often a pro- 
gressive step in treatment and may herald the expres- 
sion of strong transference feelings, especially of a 
sadomasochistic and exhibitionistic nature, 22 refer 
ences,——(D, Prager) 

7127. Stellar, Eliot. (Johns Hopkins U., Balitmare, 
Md.) The physiology of motivation, Psychol, Rev., 
1954, 61, 5=22,—With the assumption that the amount 
of motivated behavior is a function of the amount of 
activity in certain excitatory centers of the hypo- 
thalamus, a physiological theory of motivated behavior 
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is presented along with supporting evidence from a 
variety of different motivating situations, The prob- 
lem of learned motives is also considered, A section 
on theoretical advantages and limitations concludes 
the article, 62 references,—(E, G, Aiken) 

7128, Székely, Lajos. Biological remarks on fears 
originating in early childhood, Int, |], Psycho-Anal,, 
1954, 35, 57-67.—The thesis is developed that the 
descriptive concordance between (1) the fear- (and 
smile-) releasing gestalt in the first year of man’s 
life, and (2) the animal key stimulus is an expres- 
sion of a genetic relationship between the two, It is 
assumed that the human fear-releaser is a phylogenetic 
survival from the animal ‘enemy schema,’’ Implica- 
tions toward Spitz’s work are discussed, 26 refer 
ences,——(N, H, Pronko) 
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7129, Amsel, Abram, & Cole, Keith F, (Tulane U., 
New Orleans, La.) Generalization of fear-motivated 
interference with water intake, |. exp, Psychol., 
1953, 46, 243-247.—Three groups of rats were 
equated for level of water intake and subjected to a 
training procedure in which two of the groups were 
shocked and one was not, Following this the animals 
were put in a drinking situation where some of the 
cues from the shock situation were present without 
shock, There was no change in water intake in the 
group not given shock, while in the two shock groups 
a drop in water intake was found the amount of which 
was related to the specificity of the anxiety-producing 
cues in the drinking situation, This would indicate a 
gradient of anxiety-motivated interferences with the 
consummatory behavior: the greater the similarity of 
the drinking to the shock situation, the greater the 
drop in level of water intake,—(J, Arbit) 

7130, Atwater, Stephen K. (Knox Coll,, Galesburg, 
Ill.) Proactive inhibition and associative faciliation 
as affected by degree of prior learning. |. exp. 
Psychol,, 1953, 46, 400-404,——This study is an at- 
tempt to determine the effect of various degrees of 
prior learning upon associative facilitation in learning 
a second similar task and upon proactive inhibition in 
the retention of the second task, ‘“‘The results indi- 
cated that associative facilitation in learning a second 
task increased as the degree of prior learning im 
creased, Proactive inhibitio: increased as the de- 
gree of prior learning increased, until a relatively 
high degree of prior learning was reached, after which 
it showed no significant change, On the second, 
third, and fourth relearning trials the differential ef- 
fects of the degrees of prior learning were not signifi- 
cant, which is in accord with the view that proactive 
inhibition is highly transitory,’’—(J, Arbit) 

7131, Barch, Abram M. (State U, Iowa, Iowa City.) 
The effect of difficulty of task on proactive facilita- 
tion and interference, USAF Hum, Resour, Res, Cent, 
Res, Bull, 1953, No. 53-57, 6 p.—Reprinted from J. 
exp, Psychol,, 1953, 46, 37-42, (see 28: 3922). 
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7132. Biledeev, Edward A. (Hum, Resour, Res, 
Cent., San Antonio, Tex.) Acquisition of two lever- 
positioning responses practiced over several periods 
of alternation, USAF Hum, Resour, Res, Cent, Res, 
Bull,, 1953, No, 53-58, 7 p.—Reprinted from ], exp, 
Psychol,, 1953, 46, 43-49, (see 28: 3925). 

7133, Biledeau, Ina McD, Performance of an effort. 
ful tosk with variation in duration of prior practice 
and anticipated duration of present practice, |, exp. 
Psychol,, 1953, 46, 146-153,—A study of the effect 
of varying the duration of an initial practice period on 
a cranking apparatus and the instructionally implied 
duration of a final period of 2 minutes of continuous 
practice, “In general, differences attributable to 
either variable were greatest on the first 10-sec, trial 
of final practice, Rate of response on Trial 1 of final 
practice decreased with increasing instructionally 
implied duration of practice, for any duration of initial 
practice, though the variables interacted such that the 
relationship of performance to initial practice varied 
with the implied duration of final practice,”"”—{J. 
Arbit) 

7134, Bitterman, M. E., Reed, P. C., & Kubala, A. 
L. (U. Texas, Austin.) The strength of sensory pre- 
conditioning. |. exp, Psychol., 1953, 46, 178-182.— 
Studying the extinction of the galvanic skin response 
found that there was no significant difference between 
responses during extinction to two stimuli, one of 
which was classically conditioned and the other sen- 
sory preconditioned, Also found that the response to 
a classically conditioned stimulus was significantly 
greater than response to a second stimulus which 
functioned as a control for stimulus generalization, 
The data indicate that sensory preconditioning is not 
a weak, unstable effect and that it is understandable 
in terms of sensory-sensory contiguity theory,—(]J. 
Arbit) 

7135, Bousfield, W. A. (U, Connecticut, Storrs.) 
The occurrence of clustering in the recall of randomly 
arranged associates. /. gen, Psychol,, 1953, 49, 229- 
240,——-Subjects who were given a list of randomly ar- 
ranged items showed in their recall a greater-than- 
chance tendency to group the items in clusters con- 
taining members of the same general category. This 
implies the operation of an organizing tendency, The 
results further indicated that the extent of clustering 
varies in an orderly manner as a function of the num- 
ber of items already recalled,——(M, J, Stanford) 

7136. Bullock, Donald H., & Smith, William C. (U. 
Buffalo, N. Y.) An effect of repeated conditioning- 
extinction upon operant strength. |. exp. Psychol., 
1953, 46, 349=352,—"'Six male albino rats were sub- 
jected to ten successive daily conditioning-extinction 
sessions consisting of 40 reinforced lever pressings 
followed immediately by 60-min, of nonreiciorced 
pressing, Results showed (a) an increase in response 
rate to a limiting value under reinforcement conditions 
and (b) a decrease in r response rate to a limiting 
value under nonreinforcement conditions. The data 


are interpreted as exhibiting a discrimination based 
upon response-correlated stimulation,’’—(]J, Arbit) 
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7137, Calvin, Allen D, (U, Texas, Austin.) The 
growth of learning during non-differential reinforce- 
ment, |, exp, Psychol,, 1953, 46, 248-254,—T wo 
groups of rats were given training in a Lashley jump- 
ing apparatus: for one group all the jumps were re- 
warded; for the other, two punished trials were ran- 
domly interspersed, Both groups were further sub- 
divided on the basis of whether they were given 0, 4. 
8, or 16 days of experience with horizontally and 
vertically striped cards, At this point all Ss were 
trained on a simultaneous discrimination between 
horizontally and vertically striped cards, Both 
variables—punishment and experience— were sig- 
nificant in the learning of the discrimination,—(J, 
Arbit) 

7138, Cohen, John, (U. Manchester, Eng.) The 
concept of goal gradients: a review of its present 
status, |, gen, Psychol,, 1953, 49, 303-308,—The 
concept of goal gradient that has recently become 
prominent both in learning theory and in the study of 
personality has been independently developed by Hull 
and Lewin in reinforcement and field theory respec- 
tively, Attention has been given to spatial gradients 
because of their relative simplicity while time gradi- 
ents still need to be more explored especially because 
of their greater relevance to human situations, 15 
references,—(M, J, Stanford) 

7139, Cotton, Jehn W. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Running time as a function of amount of food depriva- 
tion, |, exp, Psychol,, 1953, 46, 188-198,.—‘*Twenty 
male albino rats were first trained in a straight run- 
way for 44 days under a randomized schedule of four 
deprivation conditions (0, 6, 16, and 22 hours), Then 
ten test trials were given per day until all Ss in each 
group of ten had made at least 49 responses not in- 
volving competing behavior under each drive condi- 
tion, Mean running times for both groups decreased 
in an approximately linear fashion with increased dep- 
rivation, whether or not trials involving competing re- 
sponses were indicated in the computations, When 
these trials were omitted, the magnitude of the trend 
was markedly reduced, and three Ss showed a reversed 
trend,’’ Evidence on day-to-day variability was then 
obtained and the results discussed in terms of possi- 
ble modifications of Hullian theory,—<(J, Arbit) 

7140, Deese, James; Lazarus, Richard S., & 
Keenan, Jemes, (Johns Hopkins U,, Baltimore, Md.) 
Anxiety, anxiety reduction, and stress in learning. 
USAF .Hum, Resour, Res, Cent, Res, Bull,, 1953, No. 
53-56, 10. p.—Reprinted from ], exp. Psychol., 1953, 
46, 55-60, (see 28: 3938). 

7141, Dinsmoor, James A, (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Punishment: |. The avoidance hypothesis. 
Psychol, Rev,, 1954, 61, 34-46,—An attempt is made 
to deduce the main effects of punishment from the 
principles already developed in studies of secondary 
aversive stimulation and avoidance training, The 
basic hypothesis put forth is that the punished re- 
sponse is a member of a chain of responses which is 
linked together by a series of discriminative, and 
thereby secondary reinforcing, stimuli, The stimuli 
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which come immediately before the punished response 
are paired by the response itself with the ensuing 
punishment, By virtue of this pairing, they gain an 
aversive property in their own right, Any form of be- 
havior which is incompatible with some member of the 
chain and delays the completion of the sequence will 
be reinforced, and thereby conditioned and maintained, 
39 references, —(E, G, Aiken) 

7142, Duncan, Carl P., & Underwood, Benton J. 
(Northwestern U,, Evanston, Ill.) Retention of trans- 
fer in motor learning after twenty-four hours and after 
fourteen months. |, exp, Psychol., 1953, 46, 445-452. 
—Acquisition and retention of a transfer task were 
studied as a function of two variables: degree of 
learning of the training task and similarity between 
tasks, After learning both tasks, the transfer task 
was relearned, once after a 24-hr, interval and again 
after an interval of approximately 14 months, Found 
that transfer was positive and varied significantly 
with both degree of first task learning and intertask 
similarity, Comparing the 24-hr, and 14 month groups 
found in general that the results tend to support the 
hypothesis that proactive inhibition increases as the 
retention interval increases,—(J, Arbit) 

7143, Fahmy, Sumaya Ahmad, Conditioning and ex- 
tinction of a referential verbal response class ina 
situation resembling a clinical diagnostic interview. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 873-874,—Abstract of 
Ph.D, thesis, 1953, Indiana U, 

7144, Fleishman, Edwin A., & Hempel, Walter E., 
Jt. (Lackland AFB, San Antonio, Tex.) Changes in 
factor structure of a complex psychomotor test as a 
function of practice. USAF Hum, Resour, Res, Cent, 
Res, Bull, 1953, No. 53-68, iv, 18 p.—A factor an- 
alysis was carried out of scores obtained at eight dif- 
ferent stages of practice on a criterion psychomotor 
test (complex coordination) together with scores on 12 
printed tests and 6 other psychomotor tests, Nine 
meaningful factors were identified in the experimental 
battery and defined as Psychomotor Coordination, 
Rate of Movement, Spatial Relations, Perceptual 
Speed, Visualization, Mechanical Experience, Numeri- 
cal Facility, Psychomotor Speed, and a factor specific 
to stage of practice on the criterion test, With in- 
creasing practice on the criterion test the factor struc- 
ture became less complex, and motor factors con- 
tributed increasingly to the variance, 23 references, 
—(W, F, Grether) 

7145, Friedman, Merton H. (VA Hosp., Boston, 
Mass.) Two-factor interpretation of an instance of 
fear learning. |. Psychol., 1954, 37, 133-134.— 
Animals were placed in a neutral environment 30 
secs,, then given an electroconvulsive shock for 0.2 
sec, After 8 such experiences they had built up a 
fear association, which the author claims is fear 
learning, not on the basis of drive reduction but rather 
as a result of reinforcement provided by stimulus 
contiguity. —(R. W, Husband) 

7146, Gaier, Eugene L. (301 E. Gregory Dr., 
Champaign, Ill.) Memory under conditions of stimu- 
lated recall. |. gen, Psychol., 1954, 50, 147-153.— 
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The problem of determining the extent to which an in- 
dividual’s report of his private thoughts are actually 
those experienced in the original situation was ex- 
plored and methods were described by which inference 
of the validity of the reported experiences can be 
made,—(M, J, Stanford) 

7147, Gilmore, James Lee. Memory of success and 
failure in a learning situation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 721-722,—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1953, 
Stanford U. 

7148, Glaser, E. M., & Whittow, G. C. Evidence 
for a non-specific mechanism of habituation. /. 
Physiol,, 1953, 122, 43P-44P,—Abstract, 

7149, Gleitman, Henry; Nachmias, Jack, & Neisser, 
Ulric. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) The SR reinforcement 
theory of extinction. Psychol, Rev., 1954, 61, 23-33. 
—Hull’s extinction theory is submitted to critical 
analysis, The authors conclude that it is inadequate 
on a number of counts, Coming in for particular men- 
tion are recent experiments on “‘latent extinction,’’ 
the hazy conceptualization of reactive and conditioned 
inhibition, and certain paradoxical implications of the 
theory, The authors contend that much of the diffi- 
culty in the theory arises from Hull’s assumption that 
withdrawal of reward introduces nothing essentially 
new into the situation, 34 references,—(E, G. Aiken) 

7150. Goss, Albert E. (U. Massachusetts, Anr 
herst.) Transfer as a function of type and amount of 
preliminary experience with task stimuli. /. exp. 
Psychol,, 1953, 46, 419-428,—'‘*The problem investi- 
gated was whether different degrees of acquisition of 
experimentally introduced discriminative names for 
similar light intensities would prove a significantly 
more effective means of facilitating the subsequent 
learning of discriminative motor habits than corres- 
ponding amounts of activation of pre-experimentall y 
acquired discriminative verbal responses or of warm- 
up.... All premotor experience groups learned the 
motor task with more errorless trials and fewer errors 
than the control group, The motor learning perform- 
ance of the verbal learning group which had the great- 
est mastery of discriminative verbal responses prior 
to motor learning was significantly superior to the 
achievements of remaining premotor experience 
groups.—(J. Arbit) 

7151. Grant, David A., & Schiller, Jerome J. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Generalization of the condi- 
tioned galvanic skin response to visual stimuli. |. 
exp. Psychol,, 1953, 46, 309=313,—lInvestigated the 
nature of a pure generalization gradient for the con- 
ditioned GSR by giving 25 conditioning trials with a 
1 x 12-in, rectangle as CS and shock as UCS, Dif- 
ferent groups were then extinguished with stimuli 1-in. 
wide and 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, of 15 in, in height, 
Found that in “the first extinction trial a pure gener- 
alization curve was obtained which was convex up- 
ward from the CS of 12-in, to the 9-in, test stimulus, 
and convex upward co the 14-in, test stimulus, but the 
results for the 15-in, test stimulus showed an inver 
sion in the function,’? As extinction was continued 
found that the orderliness due to the generalization 
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function on the first extinction trial disappeared, 24 
references,—(J. Arbit) 

7152. Gulliksen, Harold, (Princeton U., N. J.) A 
generalization of Thurstone’s learning function. 
Psychometrika, 1953, 18, 297-307,—'‘*Thurstone’s 
equation giving the probability of a correct response 
(p) as a function of practice time (¢) when punishment 
and reward have equal effects has been generalized to 
the case where the effect of punishment is not neces- 
sarily equal to the effect of reward, Since the general 
equation is somewhat unwieldy, three special cases 
are considered, where reward has no effect, where 
punishment has no effect, and where these effects are 
equal, Equations are given together with tables for 
making a rectified plot for each of the three special 
cases,’’——(M, O, Wilson) 

7153. Guttman, Norman. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Operant conditioning, extinction, and periodic rein- 
forcement in relation to concentration of sucrose used 
as reinforcing agent. |. exp, Psychol., 1953, 46, 213- 
224.—'‘*This study deals with the effects of using 
various concentrations of sucrose as reinforcing agent 
in the bar-pressing situation, (1) The time required to 
perform a set number of conditioned responses de- 
creases as concentration increases; (2) averaged ac- 
quisition curves indicate a positive relation between 
concentration and the rate of approach to the asymp- 
totic rate of responding under continuous reinforce- 
ment; (3) resistance to extinction is an increasing 
monotonic function of the concentration used in condi- 
tioning; (4) rate of responding under periodic rein- 
forcement is an approximately logarithmic function of 
concentration; and (5) the concentration used in condi- 
tioning appears to have no effect upon the rate- 
concentration function for periodic reinforcement, 23 
references,—(J, Arbit) 

7154, Heslerud, G. M.; Bradbard, L., & Johnston, 
R. P. (U, New Hampshire, Durham.) Pure guidance 
and handling as components of the Maier technique 
for breaking abnormal fixation. |. Psychol,, 1954, 37, 
27=30,——After a fixation habit had been built up on a 
Lashley jumping apparatus, rats were divided into 
three groups on basis of emotionality, Trials to break 
the fixation and to reach the criterion of 29/30, as 
well as retention accuracy, are reported for the three 
techniques used: manual guidance, mechanical guid- 
ance, and handling (soothing), The “‘guidance groups 
manifested no advantage from the additional reinforce- 
ment in either learning or retention, By extrapolation, 
one might wonder if the guidance feature of certain 
psychotherapies is nearly as important as more funda- 
mental conditions of learning.’’—(R. W. Husband) 

7155. Hilgard, Ernest R., Irvine, Robert P., & 
Whipple, James E. (Stanford U., Calif.) Rete memori- 
zation, understanding, and transfer: an extension of 
Katona's cord-trick experiments. |. exp. Psychol., 
1953, 46, 288-292.—Tested experimentally the dif- 
ferences in ease of original learning, retention, and 
transfer as a function of whether learning was by rote 
memorization or by understanding, In general found: 
(1) the understanding group took longer to learn ini- 
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tially than the memorization group; (2) overnight reten- 
tion was equal for both groups; and (3) transfer to a 
task requiring simple transposition led to considerable 
transfer by both groups, but the understanding group 
achieved greater success, while in transfer to tasks 
requiring problem-solving the understanding group was 
successful to an even greater extent,—(J, Arbit) 

7156. Homme, Angela Snell. Rate of reconditioning 
as a function of amount of extinction. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 864,-—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1953, Indiana U. 

7157. Homme, Lloyd E. Spontaneous recovery from 
extinction in relation to number of reinforcements, 
spacing of acquisition, and duration of initial extinc- 
tion period. Dissertation Abstr,, 1953, 13, 884-885. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, Indiana U. 

7158. Howland, Daniel, & Noble, Merrill E. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) The effect of physical constants 
of a control on tracking performance. /. exp. Psychol., 
1953, 46, 353=-360.—Studied the effect of spring stiff- 
ness, viscous damping, and moment of inertia on 
learning and performance of a continuous tracking task 
in which the Ss were to apply a compensatory torque 
to a rotary control shaft so as to hold a cursor in 
alignment with a stationary target. In general, per- 
formance, as measured by time on target, was best for 
those conditions containing the spring and poorer for 
those containing the moment of inertia. Also noted 
that early in practice there were distinctive movement 
patterns for the various conditions which tended to 
disappear with practice.—(]J. Arbit) 

7159. Hewland, John Stapleton. Temporal factors 
in retroactive inhibition: influence of length of inter- 
val and point at which interpolation occurs. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1953, 13, 885-886.— Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1953, Vanderbilt U. 

7160. Kanfer, Frederick H. The effect of partial 
reinforcement on acquisition and extinction of a class 
of verbal responses. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 
876.——Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1953, Indiana U. 

7161. Kaplan, Sylvan J., & Gentry, George. The 
effect of sublethal dose of X-radiation upon transfer 
of training in monkeys. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Proj. 
Rep., 1953, Proj. No. 21-3501-0003, Rep. No. 4, iii, 

8 p.—6 Macaca rhesus monkeys were trained to a high 
degree of learning on a multiple discrimination task 
where the positive discrimination was an example of 
triangularity. The animals were then tested for ability 
to transfer the ability (a) before, (b) immediately after, 
and (c) 150 days after radiation. Two animals re- 
ceived 400 r whole-body radiation; two received the 
same dose while the central nervous system was 
shielded; two were control nonradiated subjects. Re- 
sults were entirely negative as to radiation effect. 

7162. Kerli, P., & Keller, A. Nouvelles expéri- 
ences de dressages & des stimulis photiques sur des 
souris dont les yeux sont dépourvus de recepteurs 
rétiniens. (New experiments on the training of mice 
without retinal receptors to light stimuli.) C. R. Soc. 
Biol. Paris, 1952, 146, 1768-1770.—-3 mice with rod- 
less retinae were trained to distinguish between total 
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darkness and an illumination of 5,000 lux. The dis- 
crimination was made on some sensory basis but was 
not due to heat since a filter was interposed which ef- 
fectively cut off the long-wave radiation from the 
lamps used.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7163. Lawson, Reed. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Amount of primary reward and strength of secondary 
reward. J. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 183-187.—A re- 
port of two experiments one of which studied the dif- 
ferences in the effects of stimuli associated with high 
and low rewards on resistance to extinction, and the 
other the effects of such stimuli on the acquisition of 
a new response. Found no evidence that the second- 
ary rewards associated with high or low amount of 
primary reward differentially affect resistance to ex- 
tinction although the presence of secondary-reward 
stimuli was associated with greater resistance to ex- 
tinction. In the second experiment, where secondary- 
reward strength was measured by the number of turns 
to the nonpreferred, secondary-reward side in a U 
maze as well as the running time in the apparatus, no 
difference in number of turns were found, while the 
low-reward Ss showed significantly lower median run- 
ning times from choice point to secondary-reward end 
box,—(J, Arbit) 

7164. Legan, Frank A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) A note on stimulus intensity dynamism (Y). 
Psychol. Rev., 1954, 61, 77-80.—This paper attempts 
to show how the empirical material with which Hull 
concerned himself in the development of the stimulus 
intensity dynamism construct could have been derived 
from Hull’s theory without the addition of this con- 
struct. In addition to deducing relevant empirical ma- 
terial from the past from the new position, a number of 
as yet untested derivations are presented which could 
serve to compare the validity of the two theoretical 
pictures. Much of the logic of the author’s hypothe- 
sis rests on discrimination learning processes. —(E. 
G. Aiken) 

7165. McAllister, Dorothy Elsey. The effects of 
various kinds of relevant verbal pretraining on subse- 
quent motor performance. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 
329=336.—'‘‘Seven groups of 14 Ss were given one of 
three kinds of paired-associates pretraining prior to 
learning to associate each of six colored-light stimuli 
with one of six horizontal channels and to move a ver- 
tical response rod into the appropriate channel’’ 
Found that giving relevant S-R pretraining facilitated 
subsequent motor performance while the use of either 
directions or a clock analogue explanation led to bet- 
ter performance in terms of the correct response meas- 
ure than did the use of degrees analogue. —(J. Arbit) 

7166. MeFann, Heward H. (State U. Iowa, lowa 
City.) Effects of response alteration and different in- 
structions on proactive and retroactive facilitation and 
interference. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 405-410.— 
In this study Ss performed three tasks: an original 
task, an interpolated task, and a relearning task. The 
original and relearning tasks were the same for all Ss. 
The interpolated tasks differed for the various ex- 
perimental groups in the degree to which the re- 
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sponses to this task differed from the response ap- 
propriate to the original task. Half of the Ss under 
each degree of change were given instructions as to 
the way this interpolated task differed from the origi- 
nal one. In general noted that both facilitation and 
interference operate when practice on one psychomotor 
task is followed by practice on a similar, yet different, 
one. Specifically, found that groups given relevant 
instructions prior to the interpolated task showed 
greater amounts of facilitation than those given irrele- 
vant instructions.—(]. Arbit) 

7167. Montgomery, Victor E. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Transfer of training in motor learning 
as a function of distribution of practice. |. exp. 
Psychol., 1953, 46, 440-444.—Transfer ir a motor 
learning task was studied as a function of the distri- 
bution of practice on both the original and the transfer 
task. Using the Duncan-Underwood Star Discrimeter 
apparatus which requires performance on a steadiness 
test while simultaneously learning six perceptual- 
motor paired associates, found that transfer did not 
appear to be a function of the distribution of practice 
on the two tasks. As an explanation of these results 
it was indicated that possibly continuous practice re- 
sults in temporary depression in performance but does 
not affect learning.——(J. Arbit) 

7168. Noble, Clyde E. Amount set and the length- 
difficulty function for a self-paced perceptual-motor 
skill. J. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 435-439.—'‘'The 
relationship between amount set and length of task in 
self-paced psychomotor performance was investigated 
in a low-work, ‘non-competitional’ skill which would, 
by hypothesis, (a) be immune to variation in quantita- 
tive set, and (b) increase in difficulty proportionally 
with length of task.”” The results of this experiment 
were in conformity with these hypotheses.—(J. Arbit) 

7169. Norris, Eugenia B. (Hum. Resour. Res. 
Cent., San Antonio, Tex.) Performance of a motor 
task as a function of interpolation of varying lengths 
of rest at different points in acquisition. USAF Hum. 
Resour. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1953, No. 53-62, 5 p. 
—Reprinted from J. exp. Psychol., 1953, 45, 260-264, 
(see 28: 2228). 

7170. Nystrom, Charles 0., Morin, Robert E., & 
Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Transfer 
effects between automatically paced and self-paced 
training schedules in a perceptual-motor task. USAF 
Hum, Resour. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1953, No. 53-66, 
iv, 18 p.—Subjects were trained on a Multiple Serial 
Discrimeter to match lights by pressing keys. Under 
an automatic pacing condition the rate of stimulus ap- 
pearance was fixed by the experimenter. Under a self 
pacing condition a new stimulus appeared after the 
subject made a correct match. Subjects were divided 
into four experimental groups to test the four possible 
combinations of original learning and transfer condi- 
tions. When tested for transfer under the self paced 
condition the group trained under automatic pacing at 
first performed poorer but soon overtook the group 
trained under self paced conditions. When tested for 
transfer under automatic pacing conditions the dif- 
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ferences for the two training conditions were not sta- 
tistically significant.—(W. F. Grether) 

7171. Oga, Yasue. (Osaka U. Med. Sch., Japan.) 
(Relationship between the magnitude of the condi- 
tioned response and the strength of the conditioned 
stimulus in the experiment of the conditioned avoid- 
ance response of rabbit.) Osaka Daigaku Igaku Zassi, 
1951, 4(1), 61-64.—In Japanese with English sum- 
mary. (See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1953, 27(10), abs. 
27609.) 

7172. Oldfield, R. C. (U. Reading, Eng.) Memory 
mechanisms and the theory of schemata. Brit. |. 
Psychol., 1954, 45, 14-23.——‘‘An attempt is made to 
decide whether the memory-model suggested by cir- 
cuital storage devices in modern computing machines 
is better adapted to meet the empirical data on recall 
brought to light by Bartlett and others, than is the 
type of model which postulates storage in the form of 
simulacra, or traces impressed upon a medium.’’ The 
author suggests how if the circuital storage-elements 
are functionally organized in such a way as to allow 
of re-coding of the stored message,’’... such a sys- 
tem would have some of the properties of schemata as 
postulated by Bartlett.’’—(L. E. Thune) 

7173. Olds, James. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
The influence of practice on the strength of secondary 
approach drives. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 232- 
236.—A test of the hypothesis that a delay of sec- 
ondary reinforcement with reference to its usual place 
in the habituation sequence after overlearning tends to 
increase the reward value of the secondary reinforcing 
stimulus. This hypothesis is verified and interpreted 
in terms of a ‘‘wanting-practice’’ variable defined in 
terms of the time that the secondary drive exists in an 
aroused state.—(J. Arbit) 

7174. Olds, James. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
A neural model for sign-Gestalt theory. Psychol. 
Rev., 1954, 61, 59-72.—A neural model for Tolman’s 
learning theory, based on Hebb’s discussion of the 
cell assembly, is outlined. The cell assembly is the 
structural equivalent of “‘ideas’’ and ‘“‘wants’’ and 
these two concepts are made nearly equivalent; the 
difference being that wants tend to have a higher mo- 
tive force parameter than ideas. Association of cell 
assemblies when there is a succession of stimuli in 
the environment is made possible by the model. The 
model is used to provide a new theoretical and re- 
search orientation toward the problems of latent learn- 
ing and the functional autonomy of motives. —(EX G. 
Aiken) 

7175. Peris, Norman M. The influence of alteration 
of stimulus context on generalization in verbal learm- 
ing. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 867.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1953, Vanderbilt U. 

7176. Perkins, Charles C., Jr. (Kent State U., O.) 
The relation between conditioned stimulus intensity 
and response strength. /. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 
225=231.—‘‘The present study is designed to deter- 
mine if generalization of a bar-pressing response along 
the intensity dimension is symmetrical following two 
kinds of training: (a) simple positive training, and (b) 
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differential conditioning where the negative stimulus 
is situation-minus-CS. Thus, it is also a test of the 
hypothesis that stimulus intensity dynamism may be 
the result of differential comditioning.... [The] re- 
sults are in complete agreement with deductions from 
the differential conditioning interpretation of the rela- 
tion between stimulus intensity and response 
strength.’’ 20 references.—(J. Arbit) 

7177. Reynolds, Bradley, & Adams, Jack A. Ef- 
fect of distribution and shift in distribution within a 
single training session. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 
137=145.—‘“*The Rotary Pursuit Test was used to in- 
vestigate the effect of shifting from massed to dis- 
tributed and from distributed to massed practice after 
different amounts of training.... Seven initially 
massed experimental groups (M-D) were shifted to dis- 
tributed practice after 4, 6, 8, 11, 16, 21, and 26 
trials. Seven initially distributed experimental groups 
(D-M) were shifted to massed practice after the same 
number of trials. A massed control group (MC) and a 
distributed control group (DC) were run under their 
respective conditions of practice without shifting. 
The results were as follows: (1) The D-M groups 
readily shifted to the level of Group MC and the shift 
curves for all groups had the same rate. (2) M@-D 
Groups 4-16 readily shifted to the level of Group 
D-C.”"——(J. Arbit) 

7178. Reckway, Marty R. (Northwestern U., Evan- 
ston, Ill.) Bilateral reminiscence in pursult-rotor 
learning as a function of amount of first-hand practice 
and length of rest. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 337- 
344.._Twelve groups of Ss were given either 1, 2, 3, 
or 5-min. of practice on a pursuit rotor with their pre- 
ferred hand; they were then given either 0, 2, or S-min. 
rest; and then S-min. of practice with the nonpre- 
ferred hand, Performance with the nonpreferred hand 
was an increasing function of amount of preferred hand 
practice and length of rest between the tasks. Bi- 
lateral reminiscence was an increasing function of the 
amount of preferred hand practice and length of rest 
between tasks. The author indicates that an hypothe- 
sis of an effector localization of inhibition does not 
adequately account for the findings of bilateral remi- 
niscence studies. 22 references.—(J. Arbit) 

7179. Resenblum, Sidney. The effects of differ- 
ential reinforcement patterns on certainty of predic- 
tion under two levels of motivation. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 889.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1953, State U. Iowa. 

7180. Schmidt, Donald Phillip. Some effects of 
manifest anxiety and symbolic reward and punishment 
on learning and stimulus generalization of complex 
visual material. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 889- 
890.— Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, U.-Washington. 

7181. Shaklee, A. B., & Jones, B. Edson. (U. 
Denver, Colo.) Distribution of practice prior to solu- 
tion of a verbal reasoning problem. /. exp. Psychol., 
1953, 46, 429-434.—Ss received 20-min. of practice 
on a rational problem under one of the following three 
conditions: massed practice; 60-sec. work, 30-sec. 
rest: and 60-sec. work, 90-sec. rest. In terms of num- 
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ber of Ss solving the problem, the 30-sec. distribution 
group was inferior to both the massed and the 90-sec. 
conditions. Time scores for those Ss solving did not 
differentiate between groups. There was a significant 
positive relationship between length of rest interval 
and frequency of Ss in a group who offered one or more 
incorrect problem solutions.—(J. Arbit) 

7182. Selomon, Richard L., & Coles, Martin R. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) A case of failure of 
generalization of imitation across drives and across 
situations. |. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 7-13. 
— Albino rats trained hungry to get food by imitating 
leader rats failed to show generalization when placed 
in a situation whereby they could avoid an electric 
shock by imitating leader rats. The imitator rats did 
not show a course of acquisition of shock-avoidance 
responses which differed significantly from that of 
controls who had not had prior imitator training. —(L. 
N. Solomon) 

7183. Spence, Kenneth W. (State U. lowa, lowa 
City) Mathematical theories of learning. |. gen. 
Psychol., 1953, 49, 283=291.—Since in the field of 
learning theory the point has been reached at which 
fairly complete systems of variables have been identi- 
fied and also determinations have been made of the 
functional relations holding among them the next step 
in theorizing concerned the unification of laws and 
provision for their derivation and integration. This 
purpose was fulfilled by setting up mathematical the- 
ories. These theories fall into two groups: to the first 
group belong the quantitative theories based on neuro- 
physiological foundations, and to the second group be- 
long those that provide a set of constructs and postu- 
lates concerning the basic processes that underlie all 
these learning situations. —(M. J. Stanford) 

7184. Strain, Edward R. (Columbus (O.) Receiving 
Hosp.) Establishment of an avoidance gradient under 
latent-learning conditions. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 
46, 391-399.—'‘‘The present experiment constitutes a 
test of the hypothesis that transfer of learned avoid- 
ance behavior may be mediated by indirect activation 
of memory traces under conditions which preclude ex- 
planation in terms of stimulus generalization, trac- 
tional anticipatory goal responses, or delay of rein- 
forcement. The functional relationship between the 
magnitude of this transfer effect and directness of 
trace connections was also investigated.’’ Statisti- 
cally significant evidence of transfer of avoidance be- 
havior was obtained, while the hypothesis that the 
magnitude of the transfer effect is a positive function 
of the directness of connection between the memory 
traces was confirmed,—(J. Arbit) 

7185. Taft, Ronald. Selective recall and memory 
distortion of favorable and unfavorable material. |. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 23=28.—‘‘An experi- 
ment has been described in which the recall of mean- 
ingful material by Negro and white delinquent boys 
has been compared. In an immediate recall series, the 
Negro Ss recalled more items favorable and unfavor- 
able to Negroes than did the white Ss. In a delayed 
recall series the Negro Ss were ever more superior in 
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the recall of favorable items, but not in the recall of 
unfavorable items.’’——(L. N. Solomon) 

7186. Tresselt, M. E., & Mayzner, Mark S., Jr. 
(New York U.) A further experiment in the recognition 
of ego-involved materials. /. Psychol., 1954, 37, 
135=-138.—‘‘*The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the relative importance of overlearning and non- 
overlearning in relatively strong ego-involved materi- 
als and weak ego-involved materials in recognition 
over 48 hrs., 1, 3, 5, and 10 weeks. The results in 
general support the hypothesis that the straight-line 
forgetting curve is a function of ego-involvement and 
not of over-learning; also the strongly ego-involved 
materials are more correctly recognized than the 
weakly ego-involved materials at every interval of 
time.’’—(R. W. Husband) 

7187. Vineberg, Robert. (New York U.) The rela- 
tion of irrelevant-incentive learning to motivation and 
reward during exploratory experience and training. |. 
exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 237-242.——‘‘Groups of white 
rats were given varying types of exploratory experi- 
ence between the ages of 20 and 80 days. Upon 
reaching maturity these Ss received training in a T 
maze under either hunger or thirst motivation. Follow- 
ing this training the drive state was switched and the 
number of correct responses to food or water was ob- 
served. Pre-experimental exploratory experiences 
were found to enhance irrelevant-incentive learning.”’ 
This and other results are intefpreted in terms of the 
*‘emotional-adjustive’’ effect of the exploratory be- 
havior and the responses which S makes to the irrele- 
vant goal object.—(J. Arbit) 

7188. Werntz, John D. An experimental and theo- 
retical analysis of place learning. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 892.——Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1953, U. Pennsylvania. 

7189. Wike, Edward L. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
Extinction of a partially and continuously reinforced 
response with and without a rewarded alternative. |. 
exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 255+260.—A test of the gen- 
eralization that partial reinforcement induces a greater 
resistance to extinction than does continuous rein- 
forcement in a situation where reward is withdrawn 
from an original response and the organism learns a 
new instrumental sequence. In general it was found 
that ‘when a response is acquired under a partial re- 
inforcement regimen it will resist extinction longer 
than a response conditioned by continuous reinforce- 
ment whether extinction is assessed in the customary 
fashion or by a retraining test.’’—(]. Arbit) 

7190. Wilcott, R. C. (U.S. Naval Electronics Lab., 
San Diego, Calif.) A search for subthreshold condi- 
tioning at four different auditory frequencies. |. exp. 
Psychol., 1953, 46, 271-277.— Attempted to condition 
a change in skin resistance (GSR) using four frequen- 
cies each at an intensity below the absolute threshold 
(the range between the lowest intensity that S could 
consistently hear and the highest intensity S did not 
report hearing during five successive trials). This 
latter level was used as the intensity of the CS. 
Found that no subthreshold CR’s were elicited for any 
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S with any of the four frequencies used. 23 refer- 
ences.——(J. Arbit) 

7191, Yoshii, Neosaburo; Tsukiyoma, Kazuo, & 
Teketani, Maseo. (Osaka U. Med. Sch., Japan.) On 
some behavior patterns observed in the shifting period 
of conditioned behavior in white rats. Folia psychiat. 
neur. jap., 1952, 6 71+75.-——Rats trained to find the 
reward straight ahead were required to shift the direc- 
tion of their running course, the reward being dis- 
placed by approximately 45°. 3 different behavior 
patterns were observed in the course of the rats’ shift- 
ing of running direction which were labelled respec- 
tively (a) insight-behavior pattern, (b) persistent be- 
havior pattern, (c) sudden-stoppage pattern. Running 
latency was markedly prolonged for the animals char- 
acterized by the insight behavior pattern as compared 
to the other two groups. Characteristic EEG changes 
were observed also in the insight-behavior group and 
were absent in the others.—(M. L. Simmel) 


(See also abstracts 6757, 6761, 6991, 7106, 7449) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


7192. Carpenter, Finley. The effect of differential 
reinforcement on concept formation. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 717+718,.——Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 
Indiana U. 

7193, Erikson, Erik Homburger. The dream speci- 
men of psychoanalysis. |. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 
1954, 2, 5=56,—In the Imma dream Freud struggles 
between a surrender to the traditional authority of the 
superego (Dr. M.), a projection of his own self-esteem 
onto his ego-ideal (Fliess), and the recognition that 
he himself must be the lone investigator (ego iden- 
tity), The Irma dream documents a crisis during 
which a medical investigator’s identity loses and re- 
gains its conflict-free status. Dreams not only fulfill 
wishes of sexual license, and of unlimited destruc- 
tiveness but also, where they work, they lift the 
dreamer’s isolation, appease his conscience, and 
preserve his identity.—(D. Prager) 

7194, Guilferd, J. P. (U. Souther California, Los 
Angeles.) Some recent findings on thinking abilities 
and thelr implications. ]. Communication, 1953, 3, 
49-58.—The research findings discussed in this 
paper have come through the application of factor 
analytic techniques, Thinking abilities investigated 
have been divided into 4 areas: reasoning, creative- 
thinking, evaluation, and planning, A general reason- 
ing factor found in most intelligence tests is con- 
ceived to be the “ability to structure a problem pre- 
paratory to solution.”’ 2 other factors are education 
of perceptual and education of conceptual relations. 
2 deductive factors have been found—logical reason- 
ing, which is sensitivity to logical consistency, and 
education of correlates, the completion of rel ation- 
ships, An essential factor in creative thinking is the 
ability to redefine the problem, Findings ‘“‘warn us 
not t assume too much generality for any ability or 
trait that we may hypothesize,’’—(D. E. Meister) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


7195. Gyr, John Walter. A theory of interpersonal 
decision. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 895-896. 
— Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, U. Michigan, 

7196. Hall, Calvin $. (Western Keserve U., Cleve- 
land, O.) A cognitive theory of dreams. |. gen. 
Psychol., 1953, 49, 273+282.+—The author brings 
dream theory within the context of ego psychology 
considering dreaming as a cognitive theory. A dream 
is conceived as a pictorial representation of the 
dreamer’s conceptions, usually about himself, other 
people, the world, impulses, prohibitions, penalties, 
and conflicts, These conceptions are organized into 
conceptual systems and constitute the antecedents of 
behavior. —(M. J. Stanford) 

7197, Hearnshew, L. S. (U. Liverpool, Eng.) The 
psychological study ef conceptual thinking. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1954, 45, 1-6,—The historical antecedents 
of the current interest in conceptual thinking are 
examined, Five main problem areas are then identi- 
fied and discussed, 27 references.—(L. E. Thune) 

7198, Kersh, Bert Y. (U. Califomia, Berkeley.) 
An investigation of the interpretation of written prob- 
lems among college students. Cali/. J. educ. Res., 
1954, 5, 13-19.-The types of reactions of a group 
of 59 students in an undergraduate education class » 
a problem are analyzed. ‘ Ability to formulate the 
problem desirably appeared unrelated to Minnesota 
Speed of Reading Test scores (N = 59), but appeared 
related to ACE Psychological Test scores (N = 35). 
‘Success in the solution of the problem is de- 
termined in large part by the way the problem is 
formul ated, ’?—{T. E. Newland) 

7199, Mowfang, Wilhelm, & Stevens, William O. 
Mysterium der Trdume. (The mystery of dreams.) 
Munich: Paul List, 1953. 399 p, DM 10,80,-—De- 
signed primarily as a compilation of verified tele- 
pathic and prophetic dreams, the volume is princi- 
pally concerned with matters of parapsychology rather 
than dream interpretation, Moufang has translated, 
revised, and supplemented the text originally pub- 
lished by Stevens in English, under the same title, in 
1949, 174-item bibliography..—(H. P. David) 

7200, Resen, Victor H. On mathematical “‘illumi- 
nation’’ and the mathematical thought process: a con- 
tribution to the genetic development and metapsy- 
chology of abstract thinking. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1954, 8, 127-154,——“‘Pure’’ mathematics is a 
consistent corrective process against projection and 
introjection, It utilizes the preconscious problem- 
solving capacity of the ego in hypercathected form. 
This is made possible by the exclusion of the am- 
bivalence problem concerning what is internal and 
what is external by the use of a mobile counter- 
cathectic energy which is probably an outcome of 
precocious maturation of some phases of the proc- 
esses of perception, Negation is utilized t allow 
the emergence of repressed representatives of the 
primary process,+(D. Prager) 

7201. Reth, Nathan. imation in dreams. Amer. 
]. Psychother., 1954, 8, 32-42.—It is contended that 
the manifest content of a dream regularly contains 
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the record of the impaired sublimations from which 
the dreamer suffers. _‘'The uncovering of the latent 
content of a dream reveals the asocial or antisocial 
instinctual striving which results in the crippling 
inhibitions represented in the manifest content.’’ 
—(L. N. Solomon) 

7202. Schneck, Jerome M. Dreams in self-hypnosis. 
Psychoanal, Rev., 1954, 41, 1-8.—This paper may 
serve as an introduction to a potentially large number 
of studies involving a comparison of hetero-hypnotic, 
sel f-hypnotic, and spontaneous nocturnal dreams from 
one and the same individual and from patients in and 
out of various forms of psychotherapy.~-(D. Prager) 

7203. Sen, Krishna. Some Indian dream theories, a 
study and a comparison with Western views. Indian 
J]. Psychol., 1952, 27, 27-37.—lIndian thinkers have 
discussed dreams under six headings. (1) Some 
dreams arise from peripheral or internal organic stimu- 
lation, (2) Some are recollections of past, sub 
conscious impressions. (3) Some occur in order to 
fulfill a desire, (4) Some are prophetic. (5) Some are 
telepathic. (6) Some present a dream as their con- 
tent, thus producing a dream within a dream. Al) 
these comments on dreaming have appeared in the 
writings of Western thinkers too, and some of them 
are prominent in the works of modern Western psy- 
chologists and philosophers, e.g., Wundt, Freud, and 
Bergson, 21 references,—(H. Wunderlich) 

7204, Stein, Morris |., & Meer, Bernard. (U. Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Perceptual organization in a study of 
creativity. J. Psychol., 1954, 37, 39-43.—It was 
postulated that more creative subjects should be able 
to develop more hypotheses and better Gestalten 
under varying degrees of ambiguity than less creative 
individuals, 18 industrial research chemists rated as 
potentially highly creative responded to 10 standard 
Rorschach cards, and these responses were rated on 
an eight category scale, Actually, they did exhibit a 
greater freedom in their perceptual hypotheses and in 
level of organization than their less creative col- 
leagues.—(R. W. Husband) 

7205. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Relationship 
between basic training evaluations and experimental! 
reasoning tests. Personnel Res. Br. Res. Note, 1953, 
No, 11, 13 p. American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 4027. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—65 
experimental reasoning tests and the 10 tests of the 
Army Classification Battery were validated against 
associate criterion ratings of the success of 225 
military basic trainees. The best single predictor 
(.35) was a verbal classification test. For an opti- 
mally weighted composite of 6 tests, the validity co- 
efficient was .49; for a unit-weighted composite of 
only 2 tests, it was .43. Several reasoning factors 
appear to offer promise of increasing the predictive 
efficiency of the ACB, 

7206. Veatch, Jeannette. (New York U.) The 
structure of creativity. J. educ. Sociol., 1953, 27, 
102-107.—-An experiment was carried out to test a 
three-fold hypothesis, namely, that the children who 
participated in creative activity would (1) like each 
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other better, (2) be better adjusted emotionally, and 
(3) increase their academic achievement to a greater 
degree than those groups with whom they were com 
pared. The hypothesis was in part substantiated. 
—(S, M. Amatora) 


(See also abstracts 7370, 7933) 


INTELLIGENCE 


7207. Altus, Grace T. W.I.S.C. patterns of a se- 
lective sample of bilingual school children. |. genet. 
Psychol., 1953, 83, 241-248.+—‘*Two groups of dull 
school children, one bilingual and of Mexican descent 
and the other unilingual and of non-Mexican descent, 
were equated on the variables of age, sex, and Per 
formance IQ on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, Differences in IQ on the Verbal scale of 
this test averaged 17 points in favor of the unilingual 
group, a difference which was highly significant. A 
unique subtest patterning emerged for the bilingual 
group, which was dissimilar to the customary adult 
Wechsler pattem for the mentally retarded. It is felt 
that these results might be of value in the differential 
diagno sis of borderline cases of psychometric mental 
retardation within a bilingual Mexican-descent popul a- 
tion, and might also offer some evidence as to the 
handicapping influences of bilingualism in this 
particular minority group.’’—(Z. Luria) 

7208. Britton, Joseph H. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) Influence of social class upon 
performance on the Draw-A-Man Test. |. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 45, 44~51.——-The Henmon-Nel son, the 
Otis Alpha Verbal and Non-Verbal, the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson and the Draw-A-Man Tests were given to 
102 boys and 130 girls who had been classified as to 
social status by Warer’s Index of Status Character- 
istics, Correlations between intelligence scores and 
social status fell between .42 and .53 for all tests 
except the Draw-A-Man, for which the r was .11. 
Whereas on the other tests the average I.Q’s. of the 
higher status group were all above 100 and those of 
the lower group were in the 90’s, the averages of the 
Draw-A-Man I.Q’s, were in the 80’s for both high and 
low status groups. ‘On the latter test, only the girls 
showed a significant relationship between status and 
1.Q. score,—(E. B. Mallory) 

7209. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A factor 
analysis of spatial relations items. Personnel Kes. 
Br, Rep., 1952, No. 978, 31 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 4091. Microfilm, 
$2.25; photocopy, $5.00.—A modified factor analytic 
technique was applied to the 91 spatial relations 
items of an experimental form of the General Classifi- 
cation Test administered to a normalized sample of 
500 military recruits, Three factors were differ- 
entiated: skill in manipulating parts of a configuration 
with reference to each other, skill in manipulating the 
orientation of a total configuration in relation to the 
subject responding to the item, or rigid rotation in or 
out of the plans of the paper; and a non-spatial factor 
which appeared to be speed, perseverance, or sus- 
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tained effort as shown by answering correctly the 
items at the end of the test. 

7210. Weber, Hans. Untersuchungen iber die 
Faktorenstruktur numerischer Aufgaben. (An investi- 
gation into the factorial structure of numerical tasks, ) 
Z. exp. angewand, Psychol., 1953, 1, 336-393.—The 
existence of a numerical factor is proven but there is 
no identity between the numerical factor and mathe- 
matical talent. ‘‘This talent presumes the factor but 
only a certain combination of all factors realizes it 
... the numerical factor presumes the four intelligence 
factors of Meili... complexity, plasticity, globaliza- 
tion, and fluency,’’ Meili’s system is preferable to 
Thurstone’s, Mathematical abilities of boys and girls 
are equal; a search for differences between the two 
should concentrate not on female intelligence but on 
female affectivity. 27 references, English and 
French summaries.—(W. Schwarz) 


(See also abstracts 7408, 7516) 


PERSONALITY 


7211. Butler, John M. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The use 
of a psychological model in personality testing. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1954, 14, 77-89,— Formal 
psychological models should be used for constructing 
personality inventories. The use of psychological 
models “is more likely to lead to a fruitful feedback 
between behavior and theory, a feedback which does 
not now exist in the domain of personality testing.”’ 
The psychological models of Lewin and Tolman are 
considered fruitful for constructing personality tests. 
Using Tolman’s latest work, Butler illustrates the re- 
lationships he has suggested can be omitted, —(W. 
Coleman) 

7212. Cattell, Reymond B., & Gruen, Walter. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) Primary personclity factors in the 
questionnaire medium for children wleven to fourteen 
years old. Educ. psychol, Measmt, 1954, 14, 50-76. 
—A 295 item personality questionnaire was ad- 
ministered to 333 pupils from 9 to 14 years old, and 
the dichotomous responses were factor analyzed by 
the multiple group method, Of the 14 factors that 
accounted for the effective variance, 10 were given 
“consistent meanings”’ in the interpretations of 4 
psychologists. Cross comparisons will be made of 
these factors with factors on objective test data and 
on behavior ratings, 24 references.—(W. Coleman) 

7213. Christie, Richard, & Jahoda, Marie. (Eds.) 
Studies in the scope and method of ‘‘ The authoritarian 
personality." Glencoe, Ill,: Free Press, 1954, 279 
p. $4.50.—The methodology and assumptions of 
"The Authoritarian Personality’’ are analyzed by 
Edward A, Shils who believes the dichotomy of 
‘*tight’’ and “‘left’’ adhered to is unsound, Herbert 
H. Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley conclude that the 
authors’ methodology was not the most efficient and 
their theories were not verified by the data cited. 
According to Richard Christie ‘‘the general point of 
view regarding the relationship between personality 
characteristics and ethnic prejudices’’ has been sub- 
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stantiated by subsequent research, Harold D. Lass- 
well suggests hypotheses for investigating person- 
ality and political participation, In the last chapter, 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik denies that the study was 
based on character dichotomy and she reports some 
of the findings of a parallel investigation of children. 
—(G. K. Morlan) 

7214, Cohen, Lovis D. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Level-of-aspiration behavior and feelings of adequacy 
and self-acceptance. |. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1954, 
49, 84~86.—Using data obtained from the Rorschach, 
it was found that goal-level setting was not related to 
feelings of adequacy as defined in this study. How- 
ever, it was found that both very high and very low 
goal setting were related to self-rejection, and that 
only those who could accept themselves were able to 
use low positive goal setting.-—(L. N. Solomon) 

7215. Dana, Richerd H. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Personality orientation: an organizational focus for 
current research. |. Psychol., 1954, 37, 139-150.— 
The author proposes personality orientation—rel ative 
resistance to the environment-—as an organizational 
focus for a large body of hitherto unrelated research, 
He demonstrates this hypothesis by choosing several 
experiments on TAT and perception. He concludes 
that empirical testing will be necessary to establish a 
resistance ratio, in order to provide indication of a 
syndrome of personality characteristics commensurate 
with a given degree of resistance to the environment. 
28 references. —({R. W. Husband) 

7216. Dorris, Ronald J. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.), 
Levinson, Daniel J., & Hanfmann, Eugenia. Authori- 
tarian personality studies by a new variation of the 
sentence completion technique. |. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1954, 49, 99-108.——After taking a sentence 
completion test, the Ss are asked to indicate for each 
item whether the item, as completed by him, is true of 
himself or not. It is hypothesized that authoritarians 
will deny the self-reference of such responses more 
often than the equalitarians,—(L. N. Solomon) 

7217. Eriksen, Charles W. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Psychological defenses and ‘‘ego 
strength’ in the recall of completed and incompleted 
tasks. |. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 45-50. 
—*‘'The results of this study indicate: (a) ego 
strength is directly related to the tendency to recall 
relatively more incompleted than completed tasks 
when the situation is not objectively self-esteem 
threatening, and inversely related to this tendency 
when the situation does objectively threaten self- 
esteem.’’ Scores on the hysteria and psychasthenia 
scales of the MMPI are discussed in relation to the 
recall of completed and incompleted tasks and the 
self-esteem threatening or non-threatening character 
of the situation, —(L. N. Solomon) 

7218, Finn, Michael Herbert Paul. An investigation 
of apperceptive distortion in the obsessive-compulsive 
character structure by three methods, verbal descrip- 
tion, graphic-emotional drawings and graphic-geomet- 
ric designs with special reference to a defense mecho- 
nism, reaction formation. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 




















13, 719~720.— Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, New 
York U. 

7219. Grace, Harry A. (Michigan State Coll., East 
Lansing.) The self and self-acceptance. Educ. 
Theory, 1953, 3, 220-233; 271.—Self-acceptance has 
been defined: in the “groupist’’ tradition in terms of 
the individual’s acceptance of others and by others, 
in the ‘‘individualist’’ tradition in terms of the ac- 
quisition of objects, and in the “‘situationist’’ tradi- 
tion in terms of conformity with ritual. These con- 
ceptions impose external authority on the person 
whereas democracy demands an individual capable of , 
acting on internal authority. The self is not role or 
personality. ‘‘Self refers to the unique human in- 
dividuality. It is the fact of being a human and there- 
fore a member by birth of the infinite human community 
which is the basis for acceptance.’’ 21 references. 
—(A,. E. Kuenzli) 

7220. Grinker, Roy R. (Mod.) Homeostasis and ego 
function. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1954, 2, 166- 
175.—-Agreements and disagreements are presented 
as to (1) the advisability of introducing newer and 
more useful theoretical constructions into psycho- 
analysis, (2) a psychiatric nosology suggested by 
Karl Menninger, (3) the advisability of using the term 
homeo stasis in an attempt to unify psychoanalysis 
with other sciences. Discussants were Karl Men- 
minger, N. Reider, D. Brunswick, Van der Heide, 
Norman Levy, Hendrick, Ruesch, Devereux, P umpian- 
Mindlin, John Benjamin, Rado, Hacker, Adorno, 

Spitz, and Benedek.——(D. Prager) 

7221. Grossman, Searles A. A study of changes in 
personal adjustment. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 
874-875.— Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1950, U. Penn- 
syl vania, 

7222. Jourard, Sidney M. (Emory U., Ga.) Ego 
strength and the recall of tasks. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1954, 49, 51-58.-—‘‘A study was made of 
the relation between selected Rorschach factors be- 
lieved to measure ego strength and recall preferences 
obtained from a modified interruption-of-tasks pro- 
cedure... Recall ratios for the group (of Ss) as a 
whole did not reveal any preference, either for com- 
pleted or for interrupted tasks.’” Two Rorschach 
factors, M greater than FM, and A%, correl ated 
slightly with the recall ratios in a manner which 
supported the hypothesis that strong egos will recall 
mostly interrupted tasks and weak egos will recall 
completed tasks, F + % of 80 to 90 correlated with 
the recall data in a manner opposite to the hypothesis. 
—(L. N. Solomon) 

7223. Klein, George S$. The Menninger Foundation 
research on perception and personality: 1947-1952. A 
review. Menninger Quart., 1954, 8, 11-15.—This is a 
non-technical review of a project reported in more de- 
tail elsewhere (see 28: 557). 

7224, McReynolds, Jane, & Nichols, |. A. (Lack- 
land AFB, San Antonio, Tex.) Comparison of per- 
formance of new airmen on the Airman Classification 
Battery AC-1B by Army enlistment area. USAF Hum. 
Resour. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1953, No. 53-31, iv, 
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30 p.—Scores on the Airman Classification Battery 
AC-1B, consisting of a Biographical Inventory and 13 
other tests were compared for new Airmen from each of 
the six Army enlistment areas. There were significant 
variations in the mean scores for the different regions 
on the different tests, The results showed not only 
general superiority of the airmen from some regions, 
but also regional differences in particular aptitudes. 
—(W. F, Grether) 

7225. Mann, Floyd Christopher. A study of work 
satisfactions as a function of the discrepancy between 
inferred aspirations and achievement. Dissertatior 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 902.—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 
1953, U. Michigan. 

7226. Martire, John George. Relationships between 
the self concept and differences in the strength and 
generality of achievement motivation. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 877.— Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 
1953, U. Michigan, 

7227. Menninger, Karl A. Psychological aspects 
of the organism under stress. Part |: The homeostatic 
regulatory function of the ego. |. Amer. psychoanal. 
Ass., 1954, 2, 67+106.——Behavior is a continuous 
attempt to preserve organismic integrity by homeo- 
static restorations of disturbed equilibrium. Where 
the disturbance is minor, the following regulatory de- 
vices operate: (1) touch, rhythm, soft voices, (2) ef- 
forts to gain approval or love, (3) proud sel f-disci- 
pline, (4) laugh it off, cry it out, (5) sleep, (6) talk it 
out, pray, (7) think, (8) muscular activity, (9) fantasy 
and dream, (10) parapraxias and swearing, (11) re 
action formation, (12) somatic discharges, The sec- 
ond part of the article will describe the regulatory de- 
vices of the ego under major stress, 68 references, 
—(D. Prager) 

7228. Mittenecker, Erich. Perseveration und 
Persénlichkeit. (Perseveration and personality.) Z. 
exp. angewand, Psychol., 1953, 1, 265-284.—*‘The 
experimental results of the first part [see 28: 2660] 
previously published are evaluated within the frame- 
work of a central association theory. Perseveration 
is interpreted as associative recurrence of a process 
that has kept ‘submentally’ excited in the meantime 
(indirect association).’’ Variance of momentary in- 
tensities account for individual differences. “In 
imbalance systems...there is frequent associative 
recurrence in short intervals of more intense proc- 
esses... this is explained in terms of learning theory. 
Correlations among certain personality variables... 
seem to be explicable by the same hypothetical 
model,’’ English and French summaries. —(W. 
Schwarz) 

7229. Pitcher, Barbera, & Stacey, Chalmers L. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) Is Einstellung rigidity a general 
trait? j. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 3-6.— 
**The purpose of this research was to study the rela- 
tion between the Einstellung type of rigidity and 
certain personality traits. The hypothesis that this 
kind of rigidity is an aspect of a generalized tendency 
to respond rigidly that would be reflected in other 
phases of personality structure was a basis for this 
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study...It was concluded that the results obtained in 
the present study did not support the hypothesis of a 
generalized rigidity factor,’’ 21 references,—{L. N. 
Solomon) 

7230, Plutchik, Robert. (Hofstra Coll., Hempstead, 
N. Y.) The réle of muscular tension in maladjustment. 
J]. gen Psychol., 1954, 50, 45-62.—A review of the 
experimental literature and clinical cases points to 
the relationship between muscular tension, personality 
formation, and maladjustment, Patterns of movement, 
posture, and facial expressions are consistent as- 
pects of personality. Chronic tensions arise because 
adequate motor responses to conditions of conflict or 
frustration are impeded or blocked and are also asso- 
ciated with neuroses and psychoses. Because of 
these connections changes in tension patterns are 
adequate indices of progress in therapy. On basis of 
these findings a new definition of normality is sug- 
gested: freedom from chronic muscular tension. 89 
references,—(M. J. Stanford) 

7231. Rubinstein, Eli A. (VA, Washington, D. C.) 
Personality integration and the perceptual process. 

J. clin. Psychol., 1954, 10, 23-29.—To investigate 
the relationship between degree of personality inte- 
gration and the accuracy of perceptions, a perceptual 
task was devised and presented to a variety of VA 
clients. Personality integration was rated by the 
psychiatrist, the examining psychologist, the author 
from the social history data, and from Rorschachs. 
The test proper consisted of a series of increasingly 
complete drawings of nine familiar objects. The cor- 
relation between personality integration ratings and 
the score on the perceptual task when Wechsler 1Q 
was held constant was .47. Scores on the test de- 
creased as personality integration increased but there 
was much overlap between all groups.—(L. B. 
Heathers) 

7232. Sarnoff, Irving, & Kotz, Daniel. (U. Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor.) The motivational bases of attitude 
change. |. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 115-124. 
—lIn describing the motivational forces which de- 
termine attitude formation and change, the authors 
focus upon three basic variables: reward and punish- 
ment, reality testing, and ego defensiveness, Meth- 
odological approaches which seem to lead to appro- 
priate tests of hypotheses generated by the discussion 
are presented,—(L. N. Solomon) 

7233. Summerskill, John. Sex differences in form- 
ing impressions of personality. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 890-89 1.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, 
U. Pennsylvania, 

7234, U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Development 
of screening tests for Puerto Ricans. |. Preliminary 
validation of potential tests. Personnel Res. Br. 
Tech. Res. Note, 1953, No. 19, 25 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute Doc, No. 4178. 
Microfilm, $2.00; photocopy, $3.75.—To determine 
the validity of potential mental screening tests of 
Insular Puerto Ricans (IPR), 5 tests were adminis- 
tered to 113 IPR in pre-basic training. Scores were 
correlated with intermediate criterion ratings of 
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soldier and of English class performance and with a 
follow-up criterion of success in basic training (re- 
tention in Service vs. discharge for inability to learn 
English), Reliability coefficients for the intermediate 
criteria were .71 and ,61 respectively; intercorrelation 
was .84; correlations between the intermediate criteria 
and the follow-up criterion were .39 and .52, Validity 
coefficients of the parts and total tests against 
soldier performance ratings ranged from .30 to .59; 
against English class performance, from .34 to .68; 
against follow-up criterion, .51 to .82. Parts I and IV 
of the Spanish Cooperative Inter-American Test of 
*Géneral Abiliry and Parts 2a and 2b of the Non- 
Language 2 abc Test appeared to be the most promis- 
ing of the tests studied. 

7235. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Development 
of screening tests for Puerto Ricans. !|. Normative 
study of potential tests. Personnel Res, Br. Tech. 
Res. Note, 1953, No. 23, 31 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute Doc, No. 4179. Microfilm, 
$2.25; photocopy, $5.00.——-To determine their suita- 
bility as mental screening tests of Insular Puerto 
Ricans (IPR’s), 6 tests were administered to 1063 
IPR pre-inductees. On the Armed Forces Qualifica- 
tion Test, Form 2 (items and directions in the English 
language) only 26% of the sample exceeded the es- 
tablished cut score. Only 32% exceeded the cut score 
on the Verbal-Arithmetic Subtest of the AF QT, Form 
2 (also a test in English). The Non-Language Test, 
NLT-2abe provided a more adequate range of diffi- 
culty, Too many examinees earned perfect scores on 
the Non-Language Qualification Test, NQT-1l. Aver- 
age scores on the Cooperative Inter-American Test of 
General Ability, Intermediate Form BS (Spanish) were 
too low. The most promising of these tests appeared 
to be the Spanish version of the Army General Classi- 
fication Test, Form la. 

7236. Weisgerber, Charles A. (U. Detroit, Mich.) 
The relationship of perseveration to a number of 
personality traits and to adjustment. /. gen. Psychol., 
1954, 50, 3-13.——Conscious perseveration interpreted 
as the tendency for ideas, words, sensations, emo- 
tions, decisions, etc. to return to mind or to persist 
in mind is positively and fairly closely related to 
neuroticism, introversion, and lack of self-confidence 
as measured by the Bernreuter and to the psychas- 
thenia and schizophrenia scales of the MMPI. The 
Perseveration Questionnaire devised earlier by the 
author and again used in the present study is believed 
to be promising as a rough screening device. 28 
references,—(M. J]. Stanford) 


(See also abstracts 6928, 6988, 7338, 7339, 
7347, 7401, 7409) 


AESTHETICS 


7237. Bevan, William, Jr., & Seeland, Gretha. An 
exploration of the influence of personal relevance 
upon statements of cesthetic preference. Acia psy- 
chol., 1953, 9, 254=287.—Positive, negative and 
non-literal concepts were associated with Chinese 
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characters. When the concept was meaningless, the 
response was indifference; when positive, response 
indicated greater attractiveness; when negative, the 
opposite. Induction of meaning had no effect on rating 
precision. Wide individual differences suggest the 
rich influence of personal experience on aesthetic 
preference.—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7238. Brody, Morris W. A psychoanalytical in- 
terpretation of Rapunzel: the symbolic significance 
of twins. Samiksa, 1954, 8, 20-25.—The twins have 
the same symbolic meaning as the entire story. 

Twins in dreams represent the dreamer and his 
mother. Twins are a symbol of fertility, the wish for 
immortality, a denial of the finality of death. The 
twins represent magical thinking that the destroying 
mother can be controlled, One twin draws sustenance 
and worth from the other twin at the latter’s expense. 
Rapunzel on a deeper level concerns the relationship 
of an individual to life (mother).—(D. Prager) 

7239. Durand, Marguerite. Perception syllabique 
et perception musicale dans la phrase chantée, (The 
perception of syllables and musical perception in the 
singing of a phrase.) J. Psychol. norm, path., 1953, 
46, 473-480.—The following is the author’s summary 
of the article: “‘1) In the singing of a text, a con- 
sonant capable of having a certain pitch does not 
bear the notation of its own syllable, but thar of the 
preceding syllable. 2) This fact does not seem to be 
due to inertia or to a delay in the activation of the 
vocal chords, but to an activity of assimilation 
coming from the preceding vowel, for it can be par- 
tially absent after a long vowel, 3) It seems to follow 
from these and anterior observations that the conson- 
nant has no other existence in our perception than 
its discharge, that is, the instant when it ceases to 
be, its own duration being attributed to the preceding 
vowel,’’(D, Bélanger) 

7240. Ganguly, M. Suggestions for experimental 
study of Indian music. Indian J]. Psychol., 1952, 27, 
127+130,—Indian music should be studied experi- 
mentally by psychologists. Although melody is the 
principal feature, there are harmonic intervals that 
can be tested for degree of fusion. The responses to 
melodic devices should be measured physiologically 
by the pneumograph, the plethysmograph, and chemi- 
cal analysis of the blood for hormones and sugar. 
Especially important will be the use of a psycho- 

galvanic apparatus, which will make it possible to 
distinguish amongst melodies in terms of nerve re- 
sistances and pathways, instead of relying on the 
uncertainties of introspection.—(H. Wunderlich) 

7241, Gusdorf, Georges. Le sens de la création 
artistique. (The meaning of artistic creation.) J. 
Psychol, norm. path. , 1953, 46, 385-404,—The 
origins of artistic creation show that the function of 
art is bound to the main structures of community life. 
The present doubts of our civilization on the future 
of artistic creation reveal the existence of a crisis. 
The only hopes of salvation rest in a return to a 
social order that would restore the unanimity in 
communication. This cannot be brought about by 
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arbitrary measures or political pressure. The fact 
that art is possible is a constitutional dimension of 
the human mind. Art and religion have a same onto- 
logical meaning: they are two different affirmations 
of the same need for eternity, the same struggle for 
spiritual life which is submission to a sense of 
sacredness in man and in the world. —({D. Bélanger) 

7242, Haisch, Erich. Ober die psychoanalytische 
Deutung der Musik: ein Ubersichtsbericht. (On the 
psychoanalytic interpretation of music; a review.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1953, 7, 81-88.—The playing of 
music affords a narcissistic self-gratification of the 
libidinal wish to play once more as a child, Musical 
rhythm represents both impulse and control since it 
consists of a periodic repetition of a pattern of ten- 
sion and release. Music may be regarded as a frac- 
tionated discharge of impulses. Various musical 
instruments and forms of music are expressive of 
feelings from different stages of psychosexual de- 
velopment. Inferences about personality based on 
biographical data about composers can be related to 
inferences drawn from their music.—{E, W. Eng) 

7243. Kaiser, L. Contribution to the psychologic 
and linguistic value of melody. Acta psychol., 1953, 
9, 288-293.—In listening to 49 different melodies 
consisting of two intervals each, it appears that the 
first interval determines the affective value of the 
melody, the second the linguistic form, Subjects 
show little difference in psychological interpretation, 
but considerable difference in linguistic interpreta- 
tion.—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7244, Matson, Lowell. A study of years of normal 
education as a factor in audience response to ide- 
ational content and treatment in plays. Speech 
Monogr., 1953, 20, 140.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
Seate U. Iowa, 1953. 

7245. Meyerson, |. Les métamorphoses de l'espace 
en peinture. (The metamorphosis of space in paint- 
ing.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1953, 46, 405-428, — 
Ethnology has shown that archaic man has manu- 
factured his spaces in a different way than modern 
man, Construction and plurality must be emphasized. 
However, mutations are not all due to the transition 
from the archaical mentality, An analysis of works 
of arts leads to the conclusion that it is in the course 
of his material, social and spiritual career that man 
has elaborated his various ways of manufacturing his 
spaces. We are now witnessing one moment of this 
construction, The efforts of mathematicians and 
architects today are, just like those of the painters, 
continuous,—(D, Bélanger) 

7246. Muller, Armand. L’art et la psychanalyse. 
(Art and psychoanalysis.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 
1953, 17, 297=319,——Freud: The artist is an introvert 
who borders on neurosis, Circumstances must be 
conspicuously favorable to avoid this result. Stekel: 
There is no difference between the poet and the 
neurotic; not that every neurotic is a poet, but every 
poet is a neurotic, The author presents the poetry of 
a young patient before, during and after analysis. 
The latter revealed released energy, an increased and 
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organized ego, new religious faith, a reason for 
existence,—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7247. Petty, Thomas A. The tragedy of Humpty 
Dumpty. Psychoanal. Stud, Child, 1954, 8, 404~412. 
—Humpty Dumpty is a simple dramatization of the 
second catastrophic trauma a child experiences (if 
birth is the first); viz., the arrival of a sibling. 

—(D, Prager) 

7248. Plank, Robert. (VA Hosp., Cleveland, O.) 
Communication in science fiction. Etc. Rev. gen. 
Semant., 1953, 11, 16=20.—Science fiction writers 
have been very much concerned with communication 
rather than with “‘science, in the usual sense of the 
word.’’ Examples are given which indicate a dis- 
satisfaction with present means of interpersonal 
communication: Our ‘‘redundant’’ language with its 
“high entropy,’’ for example. Communication also 
figures in stories in which telepathy or control of 
one “‘mind’’ by another’s are involved. Perhaps the 
concern in phantasy with improved or more potent 
communication manifests widespread desire for relief 
from semantic confusions and frustrations, —(J. 
Caffrey) 

7249. Steelens, A. N., & Dome, S. E. Etude et 
application du test de mémoire musicale de Raleigh 
M. Drake. (Scudy and use of the test of musical 
memory by Raleigh M. Drake.) Rev. belg, Psychol. 
Pedag., 1953, 15, 80-85.—The correlation between 
the results of the test and the estimates of teachers 
of music is .33; with the judgment of fellow-students 
.57. The latter judgment is more severe but fairer. 
Validity is .77, reliability (re-test) .58.+<(R. Piret) 

7250. Wyatt, Frederick. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Some comments on the use of symbols in the novel. 
Lit. & P sychol., 1954, 4, 15-23.—The author ques- 
tions Steinberg’s interpretation of Virginia Woolf's 
conscious use of phallic symbols in “Mrs. Dolloway.”’ 
He believes that the characters of the novel can be 
understood by acceptance of the novelist’s state- 
ments without recourse to Freudian symbolism. 
Further, the author does not believe there is suffi- 
cient evidence to support a thesis that Woolf had a 
detailed knowledge of Freudian symbolism at the time 
of writing the novel in question, Wyatt interprets the 
pocket knife scene from non-phallic-symbol psy- 
chological perspective. —{C. M. Louttit) 


(See also abstract 7069) 
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7251. Rifmer, Vinzenz. Probleme der Entwicklungs 
psychologie. (Problems of developmental psychology. ) 
]6. Psychol. Psychother., 1954, 2, 71-85.—The em- 
phasis today is on the directive forces of the organism 
and person in contrast to earlier views that over- 
stressed the influence of environment. This is impor- 
tant for the study of human development since man’s 
most remarkable characteristic is his capacity for de- 
tachment and sense of autonomy. [o understand this 
development more completely, in all its variety, irreg- 
ularity, sensitivity to social and cultural conditions 
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and yet its autonomy, cequires a more intimate grasp 
of the changing features of human experience. 19 ref- 
erence s,—{E. W. Eng) 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


7252. Albrecht, Ruth. (Auburn (Ala.) Research 
Foundation.) Relationship of older parents with their 
children. Marriage Fam. Living, 1954, 16, 32-35.—A 
discussion of ‘‘the relationship between elderly par- 
ents and the second generation... independent parents 
...fesponsible parents ...dependent parents .. . lone 
or distant parents.... Marriage, or having the com- 
panionship of the spouse seems to help parents and 
their children maintain mutual independence.’’—(M. M. 
Gillet) 

7253. American Psychological Association. Divi- 
sion of School Psychologists. Subcommittee on 
Needed Research on Gifted Children. Needed re- 
search on gifted children. Amer. Psychologist, 1954, 
9, 77-78.—A list of 11 ‘*troublesome, unanswered 
questions about gifted children, questions for which 
the lack of experimental answers is probably directly 
interfering with such children’s receiving optimum 
guidance in homes, schools, and the community.””»— 
(J. Arbit) 

7254. Bain, Reed. (Miami U., Oxford, 0.) Making 
normal people. Marriage Fam. Living, 1954, 16, 27- 
31.—An explanation of what is meant by a normal per- 
son; the author describes the various stages in a 
child’s development, points out the characteristics re- 
vealed by children as they grow, in an effort to show 
parents how to guide and lead every child to become a 
‘*self-directing, self-respecting adult, mentally, emo- 
tionally, and socially.’"——(M. M. Gillet) 

7255. Bakwin, Ruth Morris. The comics. |. Ped- 
iat., 1953, 42, 633-635.—After presenting facts on 
the extensive use of comics, both the positive and 
negative values of comics are listed and briefly dis- 
cussed,——(M. C, Templin) 

7256. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska Une méthode 
nouvelle d’éducation morale. (A new method of moral 
training.) Enfance, 1953, 6, 153-157.—Stories which 
have a definite moral point are told to children. They 
write down their reactions to the story. The various 
different solutions are brought out through group dis- 
cussion, and it is made clear that there is always one 
best solution, In this way the children are led to real- 
ize that others have worthwhile solutions and that the 
opinions of others are worthy of respect, Further, 

since the best solution is arrived at through the proc- 
ess of group discussion, the children tend to embrace 
such correct solutions as principles of personal Con- 
duct more readily, since they do not fee! that it has 
been forced upon them by adults,—(L. A. Wauck) 

7257. Bayley, Nancy. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Some increasing parent-child similarities during the 
growth of children. j. educ. Psychol., 1954, 45, 1-21. 
—Parent-chiid comparisons on mental characteristics 
and on measures of height and weight were made for 
the children in the Berkeley Growth Study whose rec- 
ords were complete through 21 years. The number of 
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children tested at each age ranged from 40 to Gl. . The 
correlation between children’s mental test scores and 
mid-parents’ education was found to be zero or nega- 
tive during the first year, but it rises to .50 at two 
years and reaches .G0 ot more in the teens. Parent- 
child correlations for height tend to increase compa- 
rably with age. The data suggest a heredity core of 
parent-child similarities, even though such similari- 
ties may not appear during the first year or two of life. 
—(E. B. Mallory) 

7258. Bernhardt, Karl $. The home and the school. 
Bull, Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1953, 15(3), 1-4.— 
Both the child’s home and his school strive towards 
producing adults who will be happy and well-adjusted. 
Greater co-operation between these social institutions 
are needed to insure this end, Suggestions are made 
for both parents and the schools to bring about mutual 
under stand ing. —(1. M, Ste ise!) 

7259. Blodgett, Harriet Eleanor. An experimental 
approach to the measurement of self evaluation among 
adolescent girls. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 871- 
872.—-Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, U. Minnesota. 

7260. Bonaparte, Marie. La foute d’Orphée 4 |’ en- 
vers. (Orpheus’ error in reverse.) Rev. frang. Psy- 
chanal., 1953, 17, 221-228.—Early mother loss allows 
free Oedipus expression in a child whose early expe- 
rience includes the riding of a white mare. The latter 
becomes the later dream mother image. Reversing the 
ascent of Orpheus from hell, the dreamer fails to look 
behind and descends the ancestral steps to what was 
in reality the family stables; in the dream, the shades 
of the dead. The mythical and practical taboos of 
looking and not looking, the headless figure (the for- 
bidden mother incest) etc., are reviewed to support 
this interpretation.—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7261. Briggs, Marguerite. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Your child: the first six years. Univ. Ill. Coll. Agric. 
Ext. Circ., 1953, No. 710, 23 p.—The author de- 
scribes the ways for parents to guide their children 
through these important years. Children need self- 
confidence and independence, they learn from the par- 
ents’ example and explanations the best way to act at 
home and outside. Happiness and a feeling of useful- 
ness at home gives the child ‘‘security,’’ the ability 
he needs for meeting new experiences.—(M. M. Gillet) 

7262. Brown, Marguerite. Our values—are they 
goed enough? Bull. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1953, 
15(1), 78.—<A trained leader in parent education can, 
in group discussions, help parents be aware of their 
own values; those they want their child to acquire; 
and the values of other individuals. Two sets of val- 
ues Can compete with one another. Sometimes such 
conflicts can be reconciled, while at other times they 
cannot. ‘‘If reconciliation [of competing values] is 
impossible, che thoughtful consideration of alterna- 
tives... puts the parent in the position where he 
knows what he is choosing, what his choice is likely 
to do to the child, and whether or not he is willing to 
accept the conse quences,’’—(I, M, Steisel) 

7263. Burstin, J. Aspects de l'evolution socio 
morale de l’adolescent. (Aspects of the socio-moral 
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development of the adolescem.) Enfance, 1953, 6, 97- 
146.—A total of 850 subjects from 8=6 to 16 years of 
age were asked to write out their answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: “Imagine that you possess a magic 
charm which would enable you to change the world. 
What would you change... ? The author’s purpose is 
to trace the general lines of socio-moral development 
through childhood and adolescence. Three more or 
less distinct stages of development are revealed: first, 
a preoccupation with concrete, material things; sec- 
ond, a predominance of thinking about moral problems 
and values; third, the phase of self-discovery in which 
the adolescent becomes aware of his own unique per- 
sonality and of his individual responsibility and role 
in society,—(L. A, Wauck) 

7264. Byers, Randolph K. The significance of tonic 
neck reflexes in infancy and childhood. /. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1953, 118, 456-461.—Abstract and discussion, 


7265. Coleman, Rose W., Kris, Ernest, & Provence, 
Sally. The study of variations of early parental atti- 
tudes. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1954, 8, 20-47.— 
Variations in parental attitudes of acceptance and re- 
jection to one and the same child often arise with the 
changing characteristics of the infant and child. Iden- 
tification can be used by the parental ego to enable 
the parent to adapt to the changing needs of the child 
as an individual, 17 references.—(D. Prager) 

7266. Congalton, A. A Social class consciousness 
in adolescents. Victoria Univ. Coll. Publ. Psychol., 
1952, No. 3, 107 p.——Analysis of responses to a 35- 
item questionnaire, administered to 100 New Zealand 
secondary school boys suggests that although a well- 
defined social class consciousness was found to exist 
among this sample of students, the social classes 
themselves are not rigidly defined. ‘‘Generally speak- 
ing, wealth (including property and income), occupa- 
tions, titles, and residential districts, in that order 
are considered by these boys to be the criteria most 
indicative of social class membership.’’—(S. E. 
Newman) 

7267. Cordeau, R. Le nombre d’or dans le dessin 
enfantin. (The ‘‘golden section’’ in the drawings of 
children.) Enfance, 1953, 6, 147-151.—In attempting 
to verify the results of Fechner and others, the author 
presented 10 rectangles whose dimensions were 
exactly those of the cards used by Fechner. Only 
6.5% of the boys and 8% of the girls chose the 
“*golden section.’”” However, in the spontaneous draw- 
ings of children, it was found that 53% of the boys and 
50% of the girls used proportions in their rectangular 
figures which approached the ratio of the “golden 
section.’’—(L. A, Wauck) 

7268. Cornet, R. L’ observation méthodique des 
écoliers. (Systematic observation of pupils.) Nouv. 
Rev. Pedag., 1953, 8, 586-593.——Observation of pu- 
pils should not be done by questionnaires that are too 
difficult, but by free description, Interpretation should 
take account of observations that agree and those that 
disagree and of straight lines of personality. —(R. 
Piret) 
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7269. Cottle, William C. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
Helping the child develop socidly. Education, 1953, 
74, 143~148.—Under several subtopics the author dis- 
cusses techniques primarily useful to the teacher in 
identifying children in need of help in developing so- 
cial skills as well as methods of helping the child with 
his problems. The fact is emphasized that the teacher 
must guide the child in understanding himself as he 
grows in capacity to enter and deal with group situa- 
tions.—(S, M. Amatora) 

7270. Des Gupta, J. C. The nature of tender im- 
pulses in orphans, o study of a few children of an or 
phanage. Indian |. Psychol., 1952, 27, 45-55.—Or- 
phans who had lived more than 5 years at Banipur 
State Orphanage were studied by means of the author's 
**Test of Tenderness,’’ which yields a score for ‘‘the 
wish to love’’ and a score for ‘*the wish to be loved.” 
The mean score on each scale is higher for a group 
from normal homes than for the orphan group, but 
there is much overlap between the two groups. In the 
orphan group, the mean score for the boys on the 
‘*wish-to-love” scale is significantly higher, and the 
mean score for the girls on the ‘‘wish-to-be-loved’’ 
scale is higher. The openly manifest desire to be 
loved by teachers who visit the Orphanage seems to 
be at variance with the low scores on the scales, but 
this apparent contradiction can be explained, —(H. 
Wunderlich) 

7271. Deyhaw, Lawrence T. (U. Ottawa, Ont., 
Can.) Guiding handedness in the development of the 
child. Education, 1953, 74, 196-199.—Afrer discuss- 
ing some of the problems raised by laterality, the au- 
thor shows the place of the sinistral child in a dextral- 
minded world, He then discusses some of the sinis- 
tral’s problems, the effects of such upon his person- 
ality, and his need for special guidance. When re- 
search will have solved the most important questions, 
it will be hoped chat the findings will be made known 
to educators for facility in learning and better mental 
health of the sinistral child.—(S. M. Amatora) 

7272. Dickerson, Roy E. Into manhood. New York: 
Association Press, 1954, viii, 118 p. $2.00.—‘*‘An 
easily understood introduction to the meaning of sex 
and morality in the life of a boy and man, written for 
pre-teen and early-teen boys’’ by the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society, Includes 
the following chapters: Becoming a man physically, 
becoming a man emotionally, getting things straight, 
as you grow older, standards that make a man, Rec- 
ommends six books for further reading. —(B. 
Lowenfeld) 

7273. Foster, Non. (Inst. Child Seud., 45 Walmer 
Rd, Toronto, Can.) The child and his money, Bu//. 
Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1953, 1§(4), 14-17.—Prac- 
tical suggestions are made to parents to help them 
help the ir children learn the use of money. The author 
shows how this learning takes place by discussing: 
the spending, giving, and earning of money.—(I. M. 
Steisel) 

7274. Freud, Anna, Some remarks on infant obser- 
vation. Psychoanal, Stud. Child, 1954, 8, 9-19. —Not 
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all children pass thru the same decisive stages at the 
same time, but all infants pass thru a phase when 
their life is dominated by the alternation between pain 
and pleasure. They should, during the first year learn 
to perceive and recognize reality, develop memory, 
and build up an inner image of the body-self on which 
the future personality is founded. Based on the ex- 
perience of material satisfaction, their feelings should 
reach out toward the mother and attach themselves to 
her. If they accomplish these basic steps in the first 
year they are considered as satisfactory infants. Co- 
ordinated movement and speech are still to come. — 
(D. Prager) 

7275. Fries, Margaret E., & Woolf, Paul J. Some 
hypotheses on the role of the congenital activity type 
in personality development. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1954, 8, 48-64.—The Congenital Activity Type refers 
to the amount of activity a newborn infant shows in re- 
sponse to certain stimuli, The Activity Pattern is the 
actual way the child reacts at any specific time. The 
Congenital Activity Type is frequently overlaid by the 
Activity Pattern. The Congenital Activity Type plays 
an important role in the discharge of id impulses as 
well as in the development of the ego and superego. 

A one to one relationship between the congenital ac- 
tivity type and later adult personality is not claimed. 
The Congenital Activity type influences psychosexual 
development, parent-child development, defense mech- 
anisms, and predispositions to pathology. 73 refer- 
ences.—(D. Prager) 


7276. Geedspeed, Helen C., Mason, Esther R., & 
Woods, Elizabeth L. Child care and guidance. New 
York: J. B. Lippincott, 1953. x, 278 p. $4.25.—This 
book, planned for high school use, shows how children 
grow and develop physically and mentally. Empha- 
sizes the necessity of a correctly formed pattern in 
childhood in order that the individual be happy in later 
life. Calls attention to physical, mental, emotional, 
and social needs for development.—(S. B. Groy) 

7277. Grapko, M. F. How can parents tell? Bul. 
Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1953, 1§(1), 4-6.—lIn reply 
to the question as to whether they are adequate as 
parents, the author suggests three steps in a formula~- 
tion: (1) select the important variables in child devel- 
opment; (2) measure them; and (3) determine the cru 
cial one. Through facing various situations the child 
learns to exercise judgment in the future. By allow 
ing the child to make mistakes, and profit by them, 
parents foster his progress.—(I. M. Steisel) 

7278. Highberger, Ruth Leah. The relationship be- 
tween maternal behavior and the child’s early adjust 
ment to nursery school. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 

13, 732.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, State U. 
lowa. 

7279. Holbrook, Sarah Fitch. A study of the devel- 
opment of motor abilities between the ages of four and 
twelve, using a modification of the Oseretsky Scale. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 875.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1953, U. Minnesota. 

7280. Jenkins, Gladys Gardner; Shacter, Helen, & 
Baver, William W. These are your children; a text and 
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guide on child development. (2d ed.) Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, 1953. 320 p. $4.75.—Like the first edi- 
tion (see 2% 6104), this expanded edition is designed 
to show all aspects of child growth and development. 
Following an introductory chapter on growth patterns 
and individual differences, 10 chapters detail normal 
development with illustrative case studies and spe- 
cific guidance procedures. There is a new chapter on 
living with children at home; a revision and expansion 
of a chapter in the first edition is devoted to living 
with children at school; and another new chapter gives 
guidance in building attitudes toward maturity. There 
is a 5-part section on “Studying children’’ which in 
cludes a greatly expanded annotated bibliography. — 
(A. J. Sprow) 

7281. Keilhacker, Martin. Kinder- und jugend- 
psychologische Fragen des Films. (Child and adoles- 
cent psychological problems of the film.) Jb. Psychol. 
Psychother., 1954, 2, 9-20.—Three questions are 
asked concerning the film experiences of children and 
adolescents: (1) the extent to which the film is taken 
for reality, including the provision of identification 
models; (2) the extent to which cinematic means of 
representation such as flashbacks, enlarged details, 
etc. are understood, and (3) changes in values and at- 
titudes toward the content and quality of films, Sud- 
den changes of time, space, or viewpoint are very con- 
fusing for small children, but less so with increasing 
age. The small child’s judgments of film persons as 
either ‘*good’’ or ‘*bad’’ changes gradually to the ado- 
lescent’s appreciation of complex, three-dimensional 
characters and a richer esthetic experience. —(E. W. 
Eng) 

7282. Kleffner, Frank Roy. A comparison of the 
reactions of a group of fourth grade children to re- 
corded examples of defective and non-defective artic- 
ulation. Speech Monogr., 1953, 20, 188.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, U. Wisconsin, 1952. 

7283. Klingberg, Gite. Studier i barnens religidsa 
liv. (Studies on the child’s religious life.) Stock- 
holm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrel ses Bokforlag, 
1953. 248 p. Kr. 12.50.—Reports a study on religi- 
ous sentiments in Swedish children, the data compris- 
ing compositions on the theme: ‘‘Once, when I thought 
of God’’, written by 630 children, aged 9-13, and sup- 
plemented by childhood memories secured from 115 
adults by questionary. An analysis indicating the sit- 
uations that activate religious sentiments, concep- 
tions of God, attitudes towards religious teachings, 
emotional quality of the child’s religious experience, 
and the impact of various types of prayer and worship, 
is presented in %form accompanied by illustrative ma- 
terial, Theoretical views pertaining to the origin, gen- 
uineness and development of children’s religious senti- 
ment’ are reviewed, the author concluding that the 
child’s religious life derives from his milieu, and is, 
but for its incomplete development, essentially that of 
the adult’s. 123 references.—{L. Goldberger) 

7284, Kriekemans, A. Infantiele sexualiteit. (Infan- 
tile sexuality.) Vlaam. Opvoedk, Tijdschr, 1953, 33, 
93-102.—The author criticizes certain interpretations 
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of Freud of infantile sexuality, He believes, with 
Wallon, that if before there is any differentiation enjoy- 
ment is of a unique quality, it is an error to identify 
origins with one of the subsequent differentiations,— 
(R. Piret) 

7285. Laufer, Marie L. (Children’s Service Bureau, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Casework with parents of adoles- 
cents in placement. [ewish soc. Serv. Quart. , 1953, 
30, 188-196.—Adolescents who, for one reason or an- 
other, must separate from their parents, experience a 
wide variety of problems but these are often not as 
bad or at least no worse than those which envelop 
the ir parents who are subject to strong guilt feelings, 
insecurity and uncertainty which is further aggravated 
by this action, Both children and their parents can 
thus be helped when the social program calls for a 
casework plan that aims at the resolution of both sets 
of problems. The author uses case material to sub- 
stantiate her employment of this dualistic approach in 
a girls’ club providing living quarters for adolescents 
removed from their families or foster families because 
of inability to adapt in the home environs,—(M. A. 
Seidenfeld) 

7286. MacRae, Duncan Jr. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) A test of Piaget’s theories of moral develop- 
ment. |. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 14-18.— 
This study treats two main hypotheses involved in 
Piaget’s and Lerner’s work: (1) That the questions 
used for the interviews upon which these theories are 
based involve a single underlying dimension or entity 
other than the child’s age; and (2) That this dimension 
of moral judgment is associated with the type of 
authority relations to which a child is subjected. 
Upon analysis, che moral-judgment questions used re- 
veal three, rather than one, independent clusters and 
indices based upon these clusters showed no signifi- 
cant association with measures of parental authority. 
—(L. N. Solomon) 

7287. Meili, Richard. Beobechtungen dber charak- 
terlogisch relevante Verhaltungsweisen im dritten und 
vierten Lebensmonat. (Observations of behavior in 
the third and fourth months relevant to character for- 
mation.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1953, 12, 
257#275.—Movies were taken of 25 children three to 
four months old when they were alone, when the 
mother came in, and when the mother showed them an 
object. About half of the children became tense in 
the presence of the camera. Considerable individual 
differences were found in the responses of the chil- 
dren to the mother and the object.—(K. F. Muenzinger) 

7288. Millichamp, Dorothy A. (Inst. Child Seud., 
45 Walmer Rd., Toronto, Can.) Another look at play. 
Bull. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1953, 1§(4), 1-13.— 
The child’s play helps him comprehend and contro! 
the world about him and develop as a person. Correct 
facilities for play are those that offer a child oppor- 
tunity to exploit his present skills and interests and 
his future potentialities. Adults are needed to guide, 
but not direct, the child’s play. In heaithy children, 
expressing emotions is only one of several aspects. 
They do not display only one theme or perseverate in 
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one activity but, rather, progress to others. It is the 
unhealthy child who does these former. (I. M. 
Steisel) 

7289. Millichamp, Dorothy A. The child does his 
own growing up. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 
1953, 15(1), 9=12.—From the scientific study of 
children certain facts emerge: (1) to understand a 
child one must know his present developmental leve]; 
(2) development proceeds from the immature to the ma- 
ture; (3) this progression must not be hurried; (4) each 
stage presents an aspect of the child which may de- 
viate from his past ways of reacting; (5) the child 
**... seeks to find in his world a way of life suitable 
to his then self and the world’’; and (6) ‘*...every 
child’s deve lopment will necessarily be unique to 
him.’’——(I, M, Steisel) 

7290. Miller-Eckhord, Hans. Das unverstandene 
Kind. (The misunderstood child.) Stuttgart: Ernst 
Klett, 1953. 269 p. 13.80 DM.—The 22 chapters in- 
terspersed with case material from a child psychiatrist 
show the various aspects of the infant’s and young 
child’s needs and the results of their misunderstand- 
ing by parents. It also attempts to give advice for 
handling children to all those who have dealings with 
them. The psychoanalytic orientation is influenced by 
religious thinking to which the author admits.—(M. J. 
Stanford) 

7291. Negy, Maria H. Children’s birth theories. 

]. genet. Psychol, 1953, 83, 217-226.—‘*Three hun- 
dred ninety children from elementary schools were in- 
vestigated by means of interview and essay writing 
regarding their conceptions of birth. Four ‘theories’ 
were found, representing four levels of development: 
Theory A: There is no birth, as life is everlasting; 
Theory B: There is birth, but without the mother; The- 
ory C: Birth is explained solely from the mother; The- 
ory D: Father also included, Children from a less 
prejudiced environment in sex matters showed a clear 
advance in their birth conceptions. The four birth 
theories were tentatively explained by the gradual ex- 
change of the pleasure principle for the reality prin- 
ciple in the Freudian formulation.’’—(Z. Luria) 


7292. Negy, Meria H. Children’s conceptions of 
some bodily functions. /. genet. Psychol., 1953, 83, 
199=216.—"*Children’s conceptions of some bodily 
functions were investigated with 650 children age 4.0 
to 11.11. Three bodily functions were chosen: brain 
function, breathing, and digestion. Regarding each 
three problems had to be solved: (a) the graphic rep- 
resentation of the organ in question, (b) the constitu- 
ent elements of the organ, and (c) the conception of 
the process itself, Some tentative explanations were 
also formulated, approaching the body image concept 
in a dynamic and analytic way."*—(Z. Luria) 

7293. Negy, Meria H. The representation of 
“‘germs”’ by children. |. genet. Psychol., 1953, 83, 
227-240.—‘*The graphic representation of ‘germs’, 
the definition of germs and ideas on their activities 
inside the human body were studied by 370 school 
children age 5 to 19. Drawings and their interpreta- 
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tion, essay writing, test, and interviews were used.”’ 
—(Z. Luria) 

7294, Olden, Christine. On adult empathy with 
children. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1954, 8, 111-126. 
—NMany who can empathize with young children cannot 
do so with adolescents and vice versa. Empathy is 
the capacity of the subject instinctively and intui- 
tively to feel as the object does. Empathy trespasses 
defenses behind which the real feelings hide. Em- 
pathy is independent of love for the object. Blocks 
to empathy are self-complacency, aggressiveness, dif- 
ferences in ego structures of adult and child, and neu- 
rotic problems. Favoring empathy are passivity, pa- 
tience, some belief in magic, slight anal fixation, 
some casualness about destruction,—all of which in- 
fantile traits do not dominate the personalities of the 
adults in point. 34 references.—(D. Prager) 

7295. Pettit, Calvin Weir. The predictive effi- 
ciency of a battery of speech diagnostic tests for the 
articulatory development of a group of five year old 
children. Speech Monogr., 1953, 20, 150.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, U. Wisconsin, 1952. 

7296. Plank, Emma N. Memories of early childhood 
in autobiographies. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1954, 
8, 381-393.—Childhood is usually given very little 
space in autobiographies. Early memories in autobi- 
ography are (1) those of earliest infancy really heard 
from others around (2) typical screen memories and 
(3) genuine recollections of actually significant expe- 
riences such as oral gratification or disappointment, 
feelings of anxiety, bliss and despair, and the reac~- 
tions of adults to the child’s instinctual gratifications. 
31 references.——(D. Prager) 


7297. Pedolsky, Edward. The father’s occupation 
and the child’s emotions. Understanding the Child, 
1954, 23, 22-24.—Attention is called to the influence 
of the father’s occupation on a child’s emotions. 
When the father holds a position of low prestige, the 
child may feel insecure and inferior because of this. 
Suggestions are made for meeting this problem and 
other emotional needs of children. —(W. Coleman) 


7298. Pope, Benjamin. (Spring Grove State Hosp. 
Catonsville, Md.) Secio-economic contrasts in chil- 
dren's peer culture prestige values. Genet. Psychol. 
Monogr. , 1953, 48, 157-220.—A “‘Guess-Who” test 
consisting of descriptions of 25 social behavior traits 
was administered to 400 sixth-grade children in order 
to obtain information about possible sex and/or socio- 
economic differences in prestige values within such 
peer cultures. It is concluded “‘that there are socio- 
economic differences in the prestige values of the 
peer cultures of 12-year-old boys and girls in several 
Grade VI classes; and that at each socio-economic 
level there are definite sex differences.’’ These dif- 
ferences point to a higher value on conformity to adult 
standards and conventional rules of conduct among 
boys and girls of higher socio-economic status. Boys 
and girls of lower socio-economic status place a value 
premium on self assertion and aggression. 29 refer- 


ences.—(G. G. Thompson) 
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7299. Recamier, P.-C. Etude clinique des frustro 
tions précoces. (Clinical study of early frustration.) 
Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1953, 17, 328-350.—Among 
problems of the newborn and the nursling, the author 
discusses the traumatism of birth, physiologic premat- 
uration, vegetative immaturity, oral functions, motor- 
sensory impotence, relations with others; among needs 
of early infancy, need of sucking, of sensory-motor 
stimulation, of motility, of a stable environment. 
Clinical forms of early frustration appear in frustration 
due to absence and to affect arising from rejection. 

50 references.—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7300. Ritvo, Samuel, & Provence, Sally. Form per- 
ception and imitation in some autistic children: diag- 
nostic findings and their contextual interpretation. 
Psychoanal, Stud. Child, 1954, 8, 155<161.—Imitation 
is a part process of identification. Poor imitation re- 
flects tenuous object relationship. High form percep- 
tion reflects an excessive need to explore the boun- 
daries and limits of one’s own body. The child’s dis- 
turbance sets in motion a circular process with child 
affecting mother and mother in curn affecting the child. 
—/(D. Prager) 

7301. Rechlin, Gregory. Loss and restitution. Psy- 
choanal, Stud. Child, 1954, 8, 288-312.—-The forma- 
tion of object relations is the principal developmental 
process of childhood. If the pregenital infant loses a 
central object, he is not satisfied to take himself as 
object. The narcissistic self resurrects an inanimate 
object that will not go away and cannot be lost. The 
ego instincts never give up the original aim to have an 
object. The object must be restored even at the sac- 
rifice of reality.—(D. Prager) 

7502. Romswinckel, C. Het kleuterspel en het creo 
tieve in de mens. (Infant play and the creative in 
man.) Psychol. Achtergr., 1953, 5, 138©142.—Proper 
playing at the proper age is an essential factor in 
intellectual growth and emotional maturation. This 
paper emphasizes its importance during the early years 
when fantasy and reality form a creative unit and are 
not yet well separated. At a later age the child knows 
when it is playing and plays with less emotional in- 
volvement and greater cognizance of rules and regula- 
tions.—(P. W. Pruyser) 

7303. Schoonover, Sarah Katherine Morehart. Sib- 
ling resemblances in achievement. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1953, 13, 724=725.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1953, U. Michigan. 

7304. Seott, Lloyd. (Garfield Sch., San Leandro, 
Calif.) Secial attitudes of children revealed by re 
sponses to television programs. Cali/. J. elem. Educ., 
1954, 22, 176-179.—Questionnaires in 1951 from 478 
children attending two socioeconomically different 
elementary schools gave answers to 14 questions re- 
lated to television programs, e.g., ‘‘Are our sheriffs 
today usually dishonest?’’ Responses differed accord- 
ing to socioeconomic background and age, and may 
show influence of television.—(F. Laycock) 

7305, Sheldon, Paul M. (Occidental Coll., Calif.) 
The families of highly gifted children. Marriage Fam. 
Living, 1954, 46, 59-60.—''This paper presents some 
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of the unanticipated findings of the study’’ made in 
1947-48 at N. Y. U. counseling Center for gifted chil- 
dren, who “thad achieved an I. Q. of 170 or higher’’ on 
the 1937 Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale. — 

(M. M, Gillet) 

7306. Shields, James. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Personality differences and neurotic traits in 
normal twin school children: a study in psychiatric 
genetics. Eugen. Rev., 1954, 45, 213-246.—A repre- 
sentative sample of South London school children, 
aged 12=15, comprising 36 identical twin pairs and 26 
fraternal twin pairs, was studied intensively for per- 
sonality differences and minor psychiatric maladjust- 
ments. Twins are not more liable to psychiatric dis- 
order than singles. Effects of environment were noted 
in the generally closer similarity of the identicals 
than the fraternal pairs, but genic action is also evi- 
dent, especially for psychosomatic symptoms, where 
the personality is more closely related to the person- 
ality disorder than it is, for example, in juvenile delin- 
quency. The genetic factor can not be ruled out en- 
tirely, however, for any case. 47 references. —(G. C. 
Schwesinger) 

7307. Sprung, Stanley Robert. The effect of direc- 
tion and nondirection of children’s drawings. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1953, 13, 725.—Abstract of Ph.D. the- 
sis, 1953, U. Michigan. 

7308. Stewart, Ann H., Weiland, |. H., Leider, 
Allan R., Mangham, Charles A., Holmes, Thomas H. & 
Ripley, Herbert S$. Excessive infant crying (colic) in 
relation to parent behavior. Amer. |. Psychiat., 1954, 
190, 687-694.—Crying was studied in 18 infants from 
13 families in relation to the interaction between par- 
ents and infants. Crying was found to be related to 
tension arising internally from unsatisfied needs or 
from inappropriate external stimulation. The parent’s 
behavior insofar as it related to the satisfaction of the 
infant’s needs determined the quantity of tension. In- 
fants who cried excessively did not develop security 
to the same extent as non-cryers. They also showed 
marked deviations and had more frequent illness. 22 
references.—(N. H. Pronko) 

7309. Thomae, Hans. Beobachtung und Beurteilung 
von Kindern und Jugendlichen. (Observation and judg- 
ment of children and youths.) Psychol. Prax., 1954, 
No. 15, 64 p.—Observations comprise the raw data for 
judgments made concerning the personality of children 
and youths. Unfortunately, no really scientific means 
of appraising these observations have been devised. 
Results of two experiments indicate that personality 
appraisals of the same children varied considerably 
among observers trained in work with the young. The 
observers projected their own attitudes into external 
situations, The student of child behavior must be 
able to suspend his personal value systems if he is to 
judge behavior competently; yet, reservation of per- 
sonal bias should not be too complete. The student 
must be capable of sympathetic evaluation of the 
child’s personality in terms of the total life context 
and of ‘‘looking at the world through the eyes of the 
child’’,——(A. E. Harriman) 
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7310. Weil, Annemarie P. Certain severe disturb 
ances of ego development in childhood. Psychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1954, 8, 271-287.—Constitutional, ma- 
terial, and early environmental factors can interfere 
with or arrest development. Clinical problems in the 
foreground are poor social-emotional adaptation, man- 
ageability, and neurotic-like symptoms. The reality 
principle is not successfully achieved. Development 
of defenses is faulty. Reactions are overintense. 
Identification remains on the imitative level. However 
great the apparent improvement during latency, adoles- 
cence, and adulthood, the personality structure re- 
mains deficient along psychotic and non-regressively 
narcissistic lines. 19 references.—(D. Prager) 


7311. Wolfenstein, Martha Children’s understand 
ing of jokes. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1954, 8, 162- 
176.—Joke comprehension varies not only with age, 
intelligence, and interest in jokes, but also with the 
particular joke, its technical ease or difficulty and its 
theme. Where a joke is less disturbing in its content 
or simpler in technique, it is easier for children to re- 
spond to it appropriately. Until adolescence children 
are frequently uncertain as to how to take jokes be- 
cause they are struggling with the effort to make sense 
in reasonable, realistic terms.—(D. Prager’ 


7312. World Health Organization. Division of Pub 
lic Information, The real aim of adoption: the well- 
being of the child. Bull. World Fed. ment. Hith, 1954, 
6, 54-57.—"‘“‘The happiness of the child should be the 
chief aim of adoption. Adopted children must be given 
the same social status, the same opportunities and the 
same rights as other children. Adoptive parents must 
be ready to run the same risks as other parents. The 
more the age of the adopting parents corresponds to 
the age of the real parents, the more harmonious will 
the family life be. The child should be adopted at a 
very early age. Relations between children and adoprt- 
ing parents will be more satisfactory thé earlier the 
child knows that he has been adopted. The child must 
be adopted for his own sake and not in order to patch 
up an unsatisfactory marriage.’’ French translation, 
p. 57-60.—(]. C. Franklin) 


7313. Zulliger, Hans. Umgang mit dem kindlichen 
Gewissen. (Dealing with the conscience of the child.) 
Stuttgart: Ernst Klett, 1953. 161 p. 11.80 DM.—An 
educator of Freudian orientation outlines the evolu 
tion, function and malfunction of conscience as it is 
influenced by philosophical, religious, moral and psy- 
chological factors. 8 chapters survey the contribu- 
tions of education, background, inheritance, love, re- 
jection, the need of punishment, development of con- 
scious and unconscious moral attitudes in the group 
and individual, pseudo-debility and character changes 
as symptoms of failure in conscience reactions. 
Healthy conscience growth requires the capacity to 
love, the early acceptance of parental attitudes and 
beliefs.—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 


(See also abstracts 6984, 7206, 7711, 7717, 
7960, 8009, 8033) 
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7314. Bergler, Edmund. The revolt of the middle- 
aged man. New York: A. A. Wyn, 1954, xii, 308 p. 
$3.95.—A semi-popular discussion, in terms of psy- 
choanalytic ideas and case findings, of the revolt of 
middle-aged men against their wives, work, friends, 
and former pleasures. It is held that this revolt is 
unavoidable because youth is not retrievable, but that 
its blow may be cushioned by the individual’s knowl- 
edge of: (1) the typical and inevitable inner conflict 
leading to the middle-age revolt; (2) the typical emer 
gence of hypochondriacal complaints; (3) the transitory 
character of the whole storm-in-a-cocktail-shaker; and 
(4) the fact that in severe cases—the minority in 
which things do not straighten out of themselves 
—psychiatric therapy will help.—(A. Ellis) 

7315. Caliman, Alvis Wayman, Personality adjust- 
ment of aging women. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 
862.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1952, Michigan State 
Coll. 

7316. Clay, Hilary M. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
Changes of performance with age on similar tasks of 
varying complexity. Brit. J]. Psychol., 1954, 45, 7-13. 
—64 subjects under 25 years of age and 64 subjects 
over 55 years of age were required to afrange counters 
of different values in rows and columns on a board to 
match a marginal total for each row and column. 

**Four problems were used, in which 9, 16, 25 and 36 
counters respectively were presented. Each subject 
was given one problem only. The results showed that 
the performances of the two groups were similar on the 
simplest problem but, as the complexity of the task 
increased, the older subjects had greater difficulty 
compared with the younger.”*—(L. E. Thune) 

7317. Corsini, Raymond J., & Fassett, Katherine 
K. Intelligence and aging. |. genet. Psychol., 1953, 
83, 249~264.—Testing 1072 adults, (with 372 above 
the age 49) on the Wechsler-Bellevue Test, authors 
“*find essential similarity in terms of rates of decline 
between our sample and Wechsler’s population for per- 
formance material, but significant differences between 
Wechsler’s decline on Verbal and Performance, as well 
for our sample, We further find significant differ- 
ences between our and Wechsler’s Verbal data. Our 
conclusions follow: (1) General intelligence does not 
decline from early to late maturity. (2) Test ability will 
vary in a downward direction if the subtests contain 
visual and motor factors, and will vary in an upward 
direction if the subtests contain material which 
depends on continued learning.’’—(Z. Luria) 

7318. Fleming, C. (Sheffield U., Sheffield, Eng.) 
The employment of the elderly in industry. Brit. /. 
phys. Med., 1953, 16(4), 75+78.—Since industry has 
need of the skills of older workers, adjustments should 
be considered for placing them in jobs which fit their 
Capacities, Four activities to provide data on the age 
of employees and jobs held, the health status of 
employees, job analysis and job description, and the 
provision of counseling services for middle-aged and 
older workers are recommended as useful research on 
the problem. He points out what has been done in the 
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United States to meet the situation.—(Courtesy of 
Bull, Curr, Lit... Handicapped.) 

7319. Hildenbrand, Grace C. (c/o City Home, Wel- 
fare Island, New York.) Psychological problems with 
geriatric patients. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1953, 7(2), 
Part I, 68; 80-81.—The New York City Home for older, 
dependent persons, some of whom are chronically ill, 
provides occupational therapy and rehabilitation for 
all its residents. The program is briefly described and 
a plea is made for more constructive provision and 
planning of services for the older person who needs 
a life which is more meaningful and offers some re- 
sponsibility.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit... Handi- 
capped. ) 

7320. Lockwood, William V. (Baltimore (Md.) Public 
Evening Schs.) Adult counseling for better adjustment 
to problems of aging. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1954, 55, 
183~189,——-We are on the threshold of a growing 
national] adult guidance movement; but present facili- 
ties for counseling and guidance of the aging popula- 
tion are inadequate or unavailable. Adult guidanée is 
a responsibility of the individual community. It should 
be supported by public funds, on a permanent basis, as 
a free service to all citizens, and housed in public 
buildings. It should be part of the school guidance 
program and adult education. Adjustment in the adult 
is a learning process. As such it is the domain of 
public education. 25 references. —(G. E. Bird) 

7321. Mengoli, G. (U. Bologna.) L’elettroencefalo- 
gramma nei vecchi, (The electroencephalogram in the 
aged.) Riv. Neurol., 1952, 22, 166-193.—(See Biol. 
Abstr., Sect. B, 1953, 27 (8), abs. 22602.) 

7322. Smith, William H., Jr. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) Family plans for later years. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1954, 16, 36-40.—*‘‘A survey of 
490 urban Pennsylvania families... planned to explore 
some of the problems...as related to providing for 
later maturity and old age.... Attitudes about aging 
and retirement.... Informants were much more ready 
to suggest what the government should do than what 
either individuals or families might do.... Families, 
it was most frequently suggested should...help as 
they can.’*——(M. M. Gillet) 

7323. Twuekman, Jacob, & Lorge, Irving. (Teachers 
Coll., Columbia Univ., New York.) The influence of 
changed directions on stereotypes about ageing; befor 
and after instruction. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1954, 
14 128-132.—Changing test directions calling for 
“*Yes-No’’ to percentage responses did not change es- 
sentially the results obtained with a questionnaire on 
ageing. High test-retest r’s suggest “‘that there is 
little change in attitudes about older people and the 
older worker as a consequence of a thirty hour course 
on the ageing process.’’——(W. Coleman) 


(See also abstracts 7372, 7631, 7712, 
7828, 8100) 
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7324. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The nature of prejudice. Cambridge, Mass.: 
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Addison-Wesley, 1954. xviii, 537 p. $5.50.—Without 
the sacrifice of scientific accuracy, the author has at- 
tempted to present in a readable form the literature on 
group prejudice. The 31 chapters of this book are or- 
ganized around 8 main topics: preferential thinking, 
group differences, perceiving and thinking about group 
differences, sociocultural factors, acquiring prejudice, 
dynamics of prejudice, character structure, and reduc- 
ing group tensions. —(G. K. Morlan) 

7325. Barnlund, Dean, (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill.) Leadership evaluation: some premises and proce- 
dures. |]. Communication, 1953, 3, 24-28.—In investi- 
gating leadership 4 premises are suggested. (1) 
Leadership is behavior distinct from the person apply- 
ing it; (2) elected leaders should not be confused with 
persons actually leading; (3) leadership must be 
studied situationally; (4) leadership evaluation must 
be made in terms of its effect on other group members. 
Three methods of leadership evaluation are available: 
the descriptive-analytical, the quantitative, and the 
projective method.—(D. E. Meister) 

7326. Bell, Graham B. (Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge.), & Hall, Harry E., Jr. The relationship 
between leadership and empathy. |. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 49, 156-157.—To test the hypothesis that 
the selection of the leader of a group is a function of 
his ability to satisfy the needs of the group members, 
the results on two tests purporting to measure empathy 
were correlated with leadership ratings. The results 
are interpreted to indicate support for the need theory 
of leadership.—(L. N. Solomon) 

7327. Benne, Kenneth D., & Levit, Grace. The 
nature of groups and helping groups improve their oper- 
ation, Rev. educ. Res., 1953, 23, 289=308.—Summary 
of the background of group studies since the 1920's, 
and review of more recent researches, classified under 
9 headings: sociometric, work organization, emotion- 
ality and work, interaction analysis, the group as a 
system of power, group decision, Communication in 
small groups, groups in their “‘natural”’ habitat, and 
leadership-membership functions. The second part of 
the paper deals with the problem of aiding groups to 
function with greater success. 107-item bibliography. 
—(W. W. Brickman) 

7328. Blumer, Herbert. Psychological import of the 
human group. In Sherif & Wilson, Group relations at 
the crossroads, (see 28: 7369), 185-202.—The as- 
sociation of humans has features which give it its 
distinctive character. These features should be re- 
spected in study of human group life. Unfortunately, 
present day social psychology fails to do this.—(G. 
Elias) 

7329. Brandenburg, Earnest. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Problems in measuring the results of dis- 
cussion. |. Communication, 1953, 3, 28-33.—8 prob- 
lems of importance in evaluating the results of discus- 
sion are presented, ‘“‘Interaction in discussion at 
times leads to the discovery of facts, previously un- 
known to any single member.’’—(D. E. Meister) 

7330. Carter, Launor F. Leadership and small- 
group behavior. In Sherif & Wilson, Group relations at 
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the crossroads, (see 28: 7369), 257~284.—-Leadership 
must be considered in terms of the interaction between 
individuals held together by a common goal. Although 
a group may begin without structure, a hierarchy of 
roles and statuses develops. The requirements of 
leadership roles vary, depending upon the nature of 
the group and its members. No wonder, then, that re- 
search achievement in this area is meager in results 
compared with the size of the problem. 28 references. 
—(G. Elias) 

7331. Crowell, Laura. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Problems in measuring participation in discussion. 

]. Communication, 1953, 3, 17-20.—The problem 
confronting the evaluator of discussion participation 
is the selection of basic factors of participation which 
are mutually exclusive, are appropriately weighted and 
in which degrees of achievement are differentiated. 
—(D. E. Meister) 

7332. Dickens, Milton, (U. Southern California, Los 
Angeles.) Basic principles of measurement in human 
relations as they apply to group discussion. |. Com- 
munication, 1953, 3, 11-13.—The author discusses 6 
elementary principles of experimental methodology as 
they relate to investigations of discussion groups. 
—(D. E. Meister) 

7333. Dewglas, Jeck. (U. Oklahoma, Norman.) Prob- 
lems in measuring problem-solving in discussion. /. 
Communication, 1953, 3, 20-24,—Among the conclu- 
sions drawn by the author in his evaluation of the ex- 
perimental literature in problem-solving are: (1) 
studies should be made using real social problem- 
situations rather than artificial problems; (2) the in- 
fluence of cultural values and word-concepts on prob- 
lem-solving should be studied; (3) the perceptual proc- 
ess is the basic function in problem-solving; (4) pat- 
terns of problem-solving will vary with the type of 
problem-situation; (5) findings from clinical research 
should be applied to the psychology of problem-solv- 
ing.—(D. E. Meister) 

7334, Durkheim, Emile. Sociology and philosophy. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1953. xli, 97 p. $2.50. 
—Translation by D, F. Pocock of three papers first 
edited by C. Bouglé in 1924, The papers are: Indi- 
vidual and collective representations, (i.e., memories) 
(1898); The determination of moral facts (1906); and 
Value judgments and judgments of reality (1911). In 
the introduction, J. G. Peristiany interprets Durkheim’s 
philosophy of sociology and its methods,—{C. M. 
Louttit) 

7335. Faris, Robert E. L. Develcepment of the small- 
group research movement. In Sherif & Wilson, Group 
relations at the crossroads, (see 28: 7369), 155-184. 
—Primary groups (ones in which there is face to face 
contact) are the oldest relationships and the most im- 
portant ones for the individual. They create human 
nature, as is evidenced by recent reasearch in the fol- 
lowing areas: the tendencies of individuals towards 
sociability, the factors that determine the nature and 
size of groups, the nature of control in small groups, 
and the group as a system and a value. 41 references. 
—/(G. Elias) 
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7336. Festinger, Leon. An analysis of compliant 
behavior. In Sherif & Wilson, Group relations at the 
crossroads, (see 28: 7369), 232=256,——-Elaborates a 
theory concerning the conditions under which public 
compliance with and without private acceptance is ob- 
tained. Public compliance without private acceptance 
will occur if the person is restrained from leaving the 
situation by threat of punishment for noncompliance. 
Compliance with private acceptance occurs if the in- 
dividual desires to remain in the relationship with 
those influencing him.—(G. Elias) 

7337. Foote, Nelson N., & Hart, Clyde W. Public 
opinion and collective behavior. In Sherif & Wilson, 
Group relations at the crossroads, (see 28: 7369), 308- 
331.—Public behavior begins to form through ventures 
in collective behavior long before it is crystallized as 
formulated rational commitments to action. Through 
analysis of this early behavior, the earlier phases of 
opinion formation can be apprehended, and thus the 
later stages earlier predicted, This would permit bet- 
ter understanding of the whole process of opinion for- 
mation,—(G. Elias) 

7338. French, John W. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) The 
validity of some objective personality tests for a 
leadership criterion. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1954, 
14, 34~49.—From 8 objective tests yielding 19 scores, 
French obtained r’s with 3 criterion variables for 104 
cadets at the Coast Guard Academy. Only “‘slight”’ 
correlations were found between the predictor variables 
and (1) adaptability ratings in barracks, by upperclass- 
man, (2) adaptability ratings on cruise by upperclass- 
man, and (3) first year average grades. The low r’s 
are attributed to the complex quality of adaptability 
and the degree of selection of the candidates, Recom- 
mendations for research along different lines are made, 
—(W. Coleman) 

7339. Gerth, Hans (U. Wisconsin, Madison,), & Mills, 
C. Wright. Character and social structure. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1953. xxi, 490 p. $4.75. 
—The approach in this volume includes not only the 
psychological nature of social interaction but also the 
psychological nature of the larger social institutions 
that constitute the historically significant forms of 
such interaction, Its chief objective is to present a 
systematic statement of an approach in which political, 
economic, military, religious, and kinship institutions, 
and their historical transformations, are connected with 
the character and personality, with the private and 
public lives, of those living in society. 110-item bibli- 
ography.—(S. M. Amatora) 

7340. Goodman, Paul. Golden age. Complex, 1953- 
4, No. 9, 31-41,—Goodman suggests that Freud’s 
speculation whereby Moses is made an Egyptian is a 
belated reference to the ‘‘Golden Age of Love?’ 
Freud’s relative reluctance to deal with this stage is 
interpreted in terms of Reich’s conception of ‘primary 
masochism,”’ The author then considers seven ways 
of coping with the fact that we do not live in the 
Golden Age. The question ‘‘How did we lapse from 
this primordial, happy state’’ is not a meaningful one, 
but a related question is meaningful: ‘‘Under what 
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conditions do men seek to answer the meaningless 
but necessary, and necessarily meaningless, question, 
‘How did we lapse?’’’—(H. H. Strupp) 

7341. Harnack, R. Victor. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Problems in measuring discussion process. 
]. Communication, 1953, 3, 13-16.—Group discussion 
processes operate in three areas: the task area in 
which the purpose is to solve a problem as a group; a 
group building and maintenance area, whose purpose is 
to maintain the structure of the group; and an inter- 
personal area, whose purpose is to provide emoticnal 
satisfaction for the group members, Discussion contri- 
butions are addressed both to recognized problems 
facing the group and also to the emotions of the group 
members, There are three possible bases for classify- 
ing judgments of discussion behavior; by the effect the 
behavior has on the group, as if the observer of the 
behavior were a member of the group, or upon what the 
statement is intended to mean. —(D. E. Meister) 

7342, Hastorf, Albert H, (Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, 
N. H.) & Cantril, Hadley. They saw a game; a case 
study. |. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 129-134. 
—When the Dartmouth football team played Princeton 
in 1951, much controversy was generated over what 
actually took place during the game. Basically, there 
was disagreement between the two schools as to what 
had happened during the game. A questionnaire 
designed to get reactions to the game and to learn 
something of the climate of opinion was administered 
at each school and the same motion picture of the game 
was shown to a sample of undergraduates at each 
school, followed by another questionnaire. Results 
indicate that the “‘game” was actually many different 
games and that each version of the events that trans- 
pired was just as “‘real’’ to a particular person as 
other versions were to other people.-—(L. N. Solomon) 

7343. Hill, Mozell. Some problems of social 
distance in intergroup relations. In Sherif & Wilson, 
Group relations at the crossroads, (see 28: 7369), 285- 
307.—A critique of the concept of social distance, the 
techniques used to measure it, and of the research in 
the area, Little has been accomplished in this area; 
however, it is not suggested that the concept be 
dropped. Rather, it should be stripped of its outworn 
static implications and be brought within the realm of 
modern relativistic and dynamic trends, 26 references. 
—(G. Elias) 

7344. Hochbaum, Godfrey Martin. Certain person- 
ality aspects and pressures to uniformity in social 
groups: an investigation of sources of resistance to 
pressures in uniformity. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 

13, 896-897.—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1953, U. Min- 
nesota. 

7345, Horwitz, Murray, (U. Illinois, Urbana.) The 
conceptual status of group dynamics. Rev. educ. Res., 
1953, 23, 309-328.—Reviews 133 studies and other 
writings on group goals, activities, and structures; the 
impact of the group on the individual’s behavior, par- 
ticularly the aspects of motivation, cognition, and the 
ability to bring about the satisfaction of one’s needs 
(“adequacy”); the influence of the individual on the 
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group; the influence of the outside environment on the 
group; and the utilization of concepts in change pro- 
grams.—(W. W. Brickman) 

7346. Hurwitz, Jacob Isaac. Some effects of power 
on the relations among group members. Dissertation 
Abstr, 1953, 13, 722..—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 
1953, U. Michigan, 

7347. Jennings, Helen Hall. Sociometric structure 
in personality and group formation. In Sherif & Wilson, 
Group relations at the crossroads, (see 28: 7369), 332- 
365.—Sociodramatic-sociometric exploration suggests 
that the choosing process expresses and shapes the 
process of individual development. The individual’s 
use of the choice process is an expression of deep 
personality tendencies, He may, for instance, seek 
those who facilitate his development or others who im- 
merse him in self-defeatist attitudes, In these choices 
we see an expression not only of the dynamics of the 
group structure but of the individual’s personality func- 
tioning as well, 32 references.—(G. Elias) 

7348. Kaplan, Bernard, An experimental study of 
the relation of formal aspects of speech behavior to 
role-taking activity. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 
897-898,—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1953, Clark U. 

7349. Klemer, Richard H, (Wesleyan Coll., Macon, 
Ga.) Factors of personality and experience which dif- 
ferentiate single from married women. Marriage Fam. 
Living, 1954, 16, 41-44.—An “‘attempt to use quan- 
titive measuring techniques to see which... factors 
differentiate a group of single women from a group of 
married women. .. age range 30 to 39... 30 single and 
30 married women.’*—(M. M, Gillet) 

7350. Larsen, Clifford Louis. Participation in adult 
groups: the relationship between participation and 
valence in two Air Force Reserve squadrons. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1953, 13, 710-711.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1953, U, Michigan, 

7351, McLaughlin, Ted John. Modern social psy- 
chology and the Aristotelian concept of ethical proof. 
Speech Monogr., 1953, 20, 130.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, U. Wisconsin, 1952, 

7352. Mausner, Bernard, (U. Massachusetts, 
Amherst.) The effect of prior reinforcement on the 
interaction of observer pairs. |. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1954, 49, 65-68,—‘*The hypothesis that the inter- 
action of observer pairs is a function of the degree of 
prior reinforcement of the judgment responses was 
tested on 38 Ss who first made judgments of lengths of 
lines when alone, and then in pairs. The pairs were 
so chosen that the alone judgments of the two Ss over- 
lapped minimally.... On the basis of these findings 
it is concluded that Ss with a past history of positive 
reinforcement in a given type of judgment are less in- 
fluenced by their partners in a group judgment situation 
than Ss with a history of negative reinforcement.”’ 
—(L. N. Solomon) 

7353. Miller, N, Edd. The effect of group size on 
decision-making discussions, Speech Monogr., 1953, 
20, 131.—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, U. Michigan, 1952. 

7354, Murphy, Gardner. Knowns and unknowns in 
the dynamics of social perception. In Sherif & Wilson, 
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Group relations at the crossroads, (see 28: 7369), 139- 
153.—Among the factors producing individuality of 
perception is discontinuity, the fact that humans be- 
long in different and distinct groups which affect their 
perceptions. Social psychologists should refine 
methods for studying such discontinuities and for de- 
fining the natural cleavages between social groups. 
his calls for interdisciplinary research. 25 refer- 
ences,—(G. Elias) 

7355. Murray, Janet P. (United Neighborhood 
Houses, New York,), & Murray, Clyde E. Guide lines 
for group leaders. New York: Whiteside and William 
Morrow, 1954. 224 p. $3.95.—Written in non-technical 
terms, this explanation of the group work method is 
written for paid or volunteer untrained leaders of 
groups of all ages. Material covered includes: (1) the 
group leader; (2) first meeting with the group; (3) goals; 
(4) different types of groups; (5) program building; (6) 
the individual in the group; (7) order, control, and dis- 
cipline; (8) the enabling leader. 63-item bibliography. 
—/(L. B. Costin) 

7356, Northwood, Lawrence King. The relative 
ability of leaders and non-leaders as expert judges of 
facts and opinions held by members of the community 
of which they are a part. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 
13, 898.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, U. Michigan. 

7357. Pessow, A. Harry. (Columbia U., New York) 
A conception of leadership for trainers. Train, Anal. 
Develpm. inform, Bull., 1953, 4, 341+350.—Leadership 
is defined as “‘an interactive process in which the 
leader is one who is perceived as providing help, real 
or potential, with the means the group and individuals 
desire to use for clarifying and achieving goals.”’ Its 
emergence ‘‘as a function of a specific situation’’ is 
described. Psychological factors affecting leadership, 
situational elements concerned, and effective prepara- 
tion of leaders are among topics discussed.—(R. 
Tyson) 

7358. Perls, Frederick $. Morality, ego boundary, 
and aggression. Complex, 1953-4, No. 9, 42-52.—Can 
the ideas of absolute and relative morality be recon- 
ciled? Perls believes that they can, provided we can 
find a new attitude toward aggression with which mo- 
rality is said to be essentially linked, He contends 
that there is a “‘morality of the organism’’ which can 
be used as a workable basis: feeling good for the or- 
ganism means identification, feeling bad means aliena- 
tion, This concept is used in Gestait therapy and 
known as “‘ego-boundary.”” Aggression can be useful 
for survival, but as a tool of moralistic discrimination 
it becomes an instrument of non-survival. In conclu- 
sion, “‘It is not aggression itself that is good or bad, 
but when we feel bad we feel aggressive.’’—(H. H. 
Serupp) 

7359. Perls, Laura Posner. Notes on the psy- 
chology of give and take. Complex, 1953-4, No. 9, 24- 
30.—A present is not a sacrifice but something that 
is given freely and without expectations on the part of 
the giver. Christmas, European style, is cited as an 
example of this attitude, ‘‘Nowadays, the Christmas or 
birthday present makes up not so much for the need of 
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the receiver, as for the guilt feelings of the giver.”” 
The institution has become thoroughly commercialized 
and the inner meaning has been lost. The author then 
characterizes ‘“‘bribe’’ and “‘blackmail’’: the former is 
**an a priori payment for a not yet committed betrayal;"’ 
“*both the giver and the receiver of a bribe are open to 
blackmail and are potential blackmailers,’’ In distin- 
guishing between payment and reward, Dr, Perils states 
that the more meritorious an effort, the less can it be 
rewarded by money,—(H. H. Serupp) 

7360, Rem, Pers. Human relations on the Indian 
scene. Indian ]. Psychol., 1952, 27, 1-25.-—Hetero- 
geneity of culture, economic status, religion, and class 
are of such a nature in India as to produce serious mal- 
adies and aberrations, both social and personal. The 
social sciences, including psychology, are now almost 
advanced enough to study and solve such problems, 
though distrust and other barriers lie in the way of ap- 
plying research to social action, Presidential address, 
Section of Psychology and Educational Science, 39th 
Indian Science Congress, Calcutta, 1952.—-(H. Wunder- 
lich) 

7361, Raven, Bertram Herbert. The effect of group 
pressures on opinion, perception, and communication, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 899,.—Abstract of Ph.D, 
thesis, 1953, U. Michigan, 

7362. Riegel, O. W. Residual effects of exchange- 
of-persons. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1953, 17, 319-327.— 
An evaluation study of a program to sponsor sojurns of 
Belgian students and teachers in the U. S. is summare 
ized and sample findings presented, Interviews with 
150 former exchangees, 135 Belgians (of comparable 
status and occupation) who had not stayed in the U. S., 
and 15 more who had visited Britain reveal that ex- 
changees are not lastingly more friendly toward U. S. 
national policies and behavior, do have a greater desire 
to emigrate, and have a relatively small influence on 
the attitudes of the general population toward the U. S, 
An inventory of political parties shows that exchangees 
are influential in only one, While former exchangees 
are ordinarily successful in their vocations, there is 
little evidence that the exchange experience was a 
major determinant of their success. —(H. W. Riecken) 

7363. Rosenberg, Milton J. The experimental inves- 
tigation of a value-theory of attitude structure, Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1953, 13, 899~900.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1953, U. Michigan, 

7364, Sastry, N. S. N,, & Rao, S, K, Ramachandra, 
Towards measuring social distances. Indian |. Psy- 
chol., 1952, 27, 109-116,——A social-distance scale of 
the Bogardus type was constructed and used on a group 
made up of 70 Gujarati Teachers of the Training Col- 
lege. The group membership of these S’s varied from 
person to person in such a way that different individ- 
uals had different patterns of membership according to 
groupings based on language, religion, geographical 
location, etc, Among other findings, reported in detail, 
is the general one that groups relatively unknown to 
the subjects received lower ratings. —(H. Wunderlich) 

7365. Schneiderman, Leo. (State Hosp. Galesburg, 
Ill.) Secial perception as a function of identification. 
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]. Psychol., 1954, 37, 155-162,—Social perception 
must be treated in terms of actual interaction between 
perceivers, People perceive each other in terms of 
their general attitudes, including their feelings of 
identification with one another, It is contended that 
each person maintains perceptual constancies in the 
face of variegated social experiences, familiar or un- 
familiar. Equivalent responses reflect functional uni- 
ties in personality organization, as well as in the con- 
figurations of external objects. —(R. W. Husband) 

7366, Scott, John P. Implications of infra-human 
social behavior for problems of human relations. In 
Sherif & Wilson, Group relations at the crossroads, 
(see 28: 7369), 33=73.—A summary of sociobiology as 
it relates to social relationships. Almost all animals 
exhibit some degree of sociality. Sociobiology permits 
establishment of general laws which may be applicable 
to large ranges of animal life, of which man is a part. 
Integrating factors, like language, control best on the 
next lower level of organization, While various general 
laws applicable to animal social relationships have 
been established, it is difficult to juijge how far human 
integrative mechanisms, such as speech, introduce 
novelty in human behavior. Sociobiology is likely, 
therefore, to advance most, if its research is con- 
ducted independently of possible implications for 
human life, 61 references.—(G. Elias) 

7367. Sherif, Muzafer. The concept of reference 
groups in human relotions. In Sherif & Wilson, Group 
relations at the crossroads, (see 28: 7369), 203-231. 
—Personal goals, standards, etc, should be analyzed 
in terms of one’s reference groups, and not in terms of 
society as a whole, A reference group is one to which 
the individual wants to relate himself psychologically. 
These groups furnish the anchoring points which deter- 
mine the effective frames of reference in which the 
individual’s social life rotates. 48 references.—(G. 

lias) 

7368. Sherif, Muzafer. A glance at group relations 
at the crossroads: introduction, In Sherif & Wilson, 
Group relations at the crossroads, (see 28: 7369), 1-32. 
—This introduction states that the accent of the 
volume is on social-psychological explanations and 
concepts. Considered are: implications of infra-human 
behavior for human social relations, the effect of lan- 
guage in giving human behavior a distinctive quality 
as opposed to that of other animals, group differences, 
and social perception, The book closes with analyses 
of concepts, findings and more specific problems and 
techniques in the study of human groups.—(G. Elias) 

7369. Sherif, M., & Wilson, M. O. Group relations 
at the crossroads, New York: Harper, 1953. viii, 

379 p. $4.00.—Consists of the lectures delivered at 

a conterence at the University of Oklahoma. The 
papers are separately abstracted in this issue, numbers 
6936, 7328, 7330, 7335, 7336, 7337, 7343, 7347, 7354, 
7366, 7367, 7368, 7370, 7390.—(G. Elias) 

7370. Strauss, Anselm. Concepts, communications, 
and groups. In Sherif & Wilson, Group relations at the 
crossroads, (see 28: 7369), 99-118. —The very process 
of concept creation is social; it classifies the world 
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in terms of accepted social categories. Cummunication 
must imply group life and social action since it can be 
conducted only through concepts. The lingual person 
is thus, of necessity, a group person playing a social 
role and even expressing social needs, Humans are, 
therefore, practically never purely biological beings. 
33 references,—(G. Elias) 

7371, Thurstone, L. L. (U.N. Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) The measurement of values. Psychol. Rev., 
1954, 61, 47~58.—This paper is concerned with the 
problems of the development of a subjective metric for 
the study of values, Measurement areas discussed are, 
social attitudes, propaganda, moral values, experi- 
mental semantics, market research, economic research, 
and esthetics.—(E. G. Aiken) 


7372. Tech, Hans. Attitudes of the ‘‘fifty plus’’ age 
group; preliminary considerations toward a longitudinal 
survey. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1953, 17, 391-394.—Com- 
parison of responses to similar items asked a decade 
or more apart shows that the attitudes of persons over 
fifty years of age tend to be the same in both periods. 
The items concern personal habits and moral views. 

It is argued that these results substantiate the thesis 
that attitude changes with age ‘‘are attributable to 
bona fide psychological variables’’ rather than merely 
reflecting differences in the climate of opinion during 
the person’s rearing as the “‘cultural interpretation’”’ 
would hold, —(H. W. Riecken) 


7373. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Construction 
and analysis of an interview test of leadership. /er- 
sonnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 968, 18 p. Washing- 
ton: American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3884. 
Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—On the basis of a 
detailed analysis of the operation of the Interaction 
Chronograph and the accompanying interview behavior, 
a Check List-Time Record was constructed to measure 
equivalent variables. Correlations between measures 
of these variables obtained simultaneously from the 
Interaction Chronograph and from the Check List-Time 
Record on 96 interviews ranged from .91 to .99 for the 
interview as a whole, Similar r’s were obtained on 
most variables for the 5 subperiods of the interview. 
Inter-observer reliabilities for 2 independent observers 
using the Check List on 40 additional, similar inter- 
views were in the same range for most variables. 


7374. U.S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Development 
of an objective form of the Leaders’ Reaction Test. 
Personnel Res, Br, Rep., 1952, No. 930, 82 p. Wash- 
ington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 
3882, Microfilm, $3.75; photocopy, $11.25.—The 
Leaders Reaction Test for administration to Army 
Leaders’ School trainees has been considerably revised 
to provide a more objective measure of leadership 
ability. The new test consists of 20 structured situ- 
ations measuring critical behaviors identified from a 
classification of 1312 critical incidents observed 
during U. S. and Korean maneuvers. In a sample of 
516 men, the correlation of total score on the final 
form of the test and a composite criterion of success 
in Leaders School was .46. Correlations between 
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examiners averaged .83; the average split-half relia- 
bility was .55. 


7375. U. $. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Evaluation of 
interaction chronograph as a predictor of leadership 
ratings. Personnel Res, Br. Res. Note, 1952, No. 5, 
63 p. Washington: American Documentation Institute, 
Doc. No, 3963, Microfilm, $3.00; photocopy, $8.75. 
—The Interaction Chronograph and a Checklist-Time 
Record (previously shown to produce equivalent meas- 
ures) were used during interviews with 221 NCO 
trainees in order to devise a composite score predic- 
tive of criterion leadership ratings, The measures 
recommended by the manufacturer of the Chronograph 
were analyzed into simpler, non-overlapping compo- 
nents; the latter were used in this validation study. 
Composites of the most promising measures were 
developed in each of two samples. Cross-validities 
computed in the opposite sample in each case were 
found to be .21 and .28, The validity coefficients of a 
supplementary group of verbal ability tests and Army 
classification tests were near zero. 


7376. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Validation of 
three objectively scored pictorial tests of personality 
for the assessment of leadership. Personnel Res. Br. 
Rep., 1952, No, 958, 50 p. Washington: American Doc- 
umentation Institute, Doc, No. 3975. Microfilm, $2.50; 
photocopy, $6.25.—3 multiple-choice projective tests 
were administered to each of 3 Army samples: privates 
and noncommissioned officers in Leaders’ Course, and 
West Point cadets, The Army Picture Story Test was 
patterned after the Thematic Apperception Test; the 
Picture Fill-In Test was patterned after the Picture 
Frustration Test; the Picture Interpretation Test in- 
volved selective identification with individuals 
depicted in various roles and activities, Item analyses 
(against leadership ratings made by associates) failed 
to reveal better than chance distributions of item 
validities for the samples of cadets and noncommis- 
sioned officers, For the privates, it was possible to 
develop stable scoring keys for the last 2 tests named. 
Cross-validation produced validity coefficients of .19 


for the Picture Fill-In and .25 for the Picture Interpreta- 


tion Test, Suggestions were inferred for improvement 
of the tests, 


7377. Withall, John, (U. Delaware, Newark.) Com- 
munity action projects in the area of intercultural re- 
lations. Rev. educ. Res., 1953, 23, 372-384, 
—Describes the problems basic to the thinking of 
workers in social research, the results obtained by 
specific investigations, and the trends and prospects 
of social research, Social researchers grapple with 
such problems as the relationship between action and 
research, the development of adequate tools and tech- 
niques of assessment, the need for more basic research 
than in the past, and the need for research of social 
significance. 11l+item bibliography.—(W. W. Brick- 
man) 


7378. Zentner, Henry. Primary group affiliation and 
institutional group morale: a study in institutional 
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group dynamics, Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 900. 
—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1953, Stanford U. 


(See also abstracts 6833, 6936, 7232, 
8024, 8084, 8172) 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


7379. Herory, Frank, & Norman, Robert Z. Graph 
theory as a mathematical model in social science. 
Ann Arbor, Mich,: University of Michigan, Institute 
for Social Research, 1953. vii, 45 p. $1.00.—Mathe- 
matical concepts and results in graph theory are dis- 
cussed in an introductory manner and are related to 
problems in social psychology for which they can 
serve as models. Such models are of vaiue in repre- 
senting interpersonal relations in groups of individu- 
als and the life space of a person. Glossary, 28 
references, —(C. M. Louttit) 

7380, Rashevsky, N. The effect of environmental 
factors on the rates of cultural developments. Bu//. 
math, Biopbys., 1952, 14, 193-201.—Progress in 
social and cultural life is initiated by a small group 
of individuals, who do not follow the socially accepted 
habits, patterns of behavior, or ideas, Such individu- 
als may be conveniently called nonconformists. The 
rate of cultural progress depends largely on their 
number, This number is partly determined by purely 
biological factors, which result in a certain fraction 
of individuals being born with the necessary pre- 
disposition, Partly, it is determined by the circum- 
stance that the progeny of nonconformists is reared 
and educated in nonconformist behavior. Mathemati- 
cal expressions are developed which show how these 
different environmental factors affect the rate of 
cultural changes.—(Courtesy of Biol, Abstr.) 

7381. Roshwalb, Irving. Effect of weighting by 
card-duplication on the efficiency of survey results. 
J. Amer, statist. Ass., 1953, 48, 773-777.—Two 
weighting procedures described, arithmetic and card- 
duplication, give identical results when the weights 
are integral. This identity disappears when the 
weights are non-integral, for card-duplication involves 
sampling the returned questionnaires for reproduction, 
A discussion of the problem for the case of stratified 
sampling, using disproportionate allocation, offers a 
useful solution.—(G. C. Carter) 

7382. Sommer, Robert. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) On the Brown adaptation of the 
Rosenzweig P-F for assessing social attitudes. |. 
abnorm, soc. P sychol., 1954, 49, 125=-128.—"“‘One of 
the most promising of the projective techniques for 
assessing social attitudes is the adaptation by Brown 
of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. The 
present paper describes a series of small-scale in- 
vestigations designed to assess the utility of the 
technique in a variety of situations,’’-—(L. N. 
Solomon) 

7383. Spaney, Emma. (Queens Coll., Flushing, 

N. Y.) Problem-selving techniques and methods. 
Nurs. Res., 1953, 2, 79~84.—The study illustrates a 
device for assessing and depicting likes and dislikes 
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among a group of people. Interview and observation 
data are used in conjunction with sociogram data thus 
providing two sources of evidence for making infer- 
ences about the effectiveness of interpersonal rela- 
tions. Study includes (1) the critical incidents, tech- 
nique and evaluation; (2) a situational inventory to 
investigate inferred behavior reactions; (3) the auto- 
gram; a device for graphically investigating feeling 
distances; (4) a verification of the Moreno sociometric 
choice of persons liked and disliked, —(S. M. 
Amatora) 

7384. Star, Shirley A. Obtaining household 
opinions from a single respondent. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1953, 17, 386-391.—In an effort to determine 
the recreational preferences of entire households, 
husbands and wives were interviewed alternately and 
sometimes asked to estimate the opinions of other 
members of the household, Husband’s and wife’s 
opinion were very close in most instances (signifi- 
cant differences were found on “‘visiting’’ and on 
“going out for the evening’’), It is concluded that 
the best estimate of ‘‘household’’ opinion is the un- 
weighted mean of husbands’ and wives’ opinions,— 
(H. W. Riecken) 

7385. Vineacke, W. Edgar. The miniature social 
sitvation. Honolulu, Hawaii: University of Hawaii, 
Psychological Laboratory, 1954. 32 p. 65¢.—This 
is an exposition on a technique which is ‘‘...an ex- 


perimental approach to the investigation of social be- 
havior in small groups, in which people are exposed 


to conditions planned in advance, with variables re- 

garded as relevant manipulated by the experimenter. 

Emphasis is on interaction and relations among sub- 
jects, rather than on individual responses.’’ Topics 
discussed are: related techniques; ‘‘methodological 

problems’’; ‘‘manipulation and control of variables’’; 
and ‘‘assessment of measures.’’ 143 references, — 

(I. M. Seeisel) 

7386. Wiebe, G. D. Some implications of separating 
opinions from attitudes. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1953, 17, 
328-352.—A rationale is presented for distinguishing 
opinions from attitudes in terms of immediacy, speci- 
ficity, and direct connectedness to behavior. The im- 
plications of this distinction for selecting validating 
criteria are examined at length,—(H. W. Riecken) 

7387. Withey, Stephen B. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Survey-research methods for the study of communities 
and community problems. Rev. educ. Res., 1953, 23, 
329-336.—-Much work has been done on the applica- 
tion of the methods of research used in the social 
sciences to the study of community problems, The 
techniques employed included survey procedures, 
community self-surveys, and sampling, 98-item bibli- 
ography.—(W. W. Brickman) 

7388. Witryol, Sam L., & Thompson, G. G. (U. 
Connecticut, Stotrs,) A critical review of the stability 
of social acceptability scores obtained with the 
partial-rank-order and the paired-comparison scales. 
Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1953, 48, 221-260.—This 
is a review of the test-retest stability of sociometric 
scores under different scaling and/or social condi- 
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tions, The results of 32 different investigations are 
presented in tabular form. It is concluded that the 
paired-comparison approach to sociometry yields the 
most stable measures of social acceptability, with 
test-retest reliabilities consistently above .90. The 
stability coefficients for the partial-rank-order method 
vary over an extremely wide range (.16 to .96) but are 
typically above .60. 45-item bibliography. —(G. G. 
Thompson) 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


7389. Ames, David Wason. Plural marriage among 
the Wolof in the Gambia: with a consideration of prob- 
lems of marital adjustment and patterned ways of re- 
solving tensions. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 622- 
623.— Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, Northwestern 
U. 
7390, Anastasi, Anne. Psychological traits and 
group relations. In Sherif % Wilson, Group relations at 
the crossroads, (see 28: 7369), 74-98. —Considers 
the changing approach of psychometrists to the study 
of ethnic groups ‘‘from the early interest in an heredi- 
tary hierarchy, through the growing recognition of en- 
vironmental factors, to the current applications of 
factor analysis and analysis of variance.’’ Factor 
analysis is leading to replacement of the concept of 
an ethnic hierarchy with that of multiple trait differ- 
ences, while analysis of variance permits use of 
multi-variate design in research which is consistent 
with the fact that the individual is a member of not 
one, but many overlapping groups. 57 references. 
—(G. Elias) 

7391. Bethelheim, Bruno. Symbolic wounds; 
puberty rites and the envious male. Glencoe, III.: 

The Free Press, 1954, 286p. $4.75.—Clinical 
observations on schizophrenic children lead the au- 
thor to considering puberal initiation rites in societies 
of the distant past as well as in preliterate societies 
of our own times. A theory is developed that the in- 
dependent origin of puberty rites in widely separated 
portions of the earth is based on more than a mere 
imposition of such cultural behavior through social 
pressure, Unconscious envy of the genital apparatus 
and functions of the other sex is believed to be the 
basis of widely-practiced male and female circum- 
cision rituals, The implications point back to our 
society and indicate how much more that is feminine 
exists in men than is generally believed and also how 
greatly female influence and strivings have affected 
social institutions formerly explained on a purely 
masculine basis.—(N. H. Pronko) 

7392. Bird, Charles, & Monachesi, Elio D. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Prejudice and discontent. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 29-35.—‘‘Two 
groups of parents, living in adjacent neighborhoods 
characterized by markedly different physical features, 
made approximately equal mean scores on a question- 
naire designed to measure prejudice toward Negroes. 
An analysis of these mean scores, utilizing categories 
related to liking or disliking the neighborhood, and, 
for men, liking or disliking their job, showed con- 
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siderable differences among the respondents in each 
neighborhood and between the respondents in the two 
neighborhoods,’’—(L. N. Solomon) 

7393. Braithwaite, Lloyd. Social stratification in 
Trinidad: a preliminary analysis. Soc. econ. Stud. 
Jamaica, 1953, 2(2-3), 5=175.—Trinidad has a mixed 
ethnic population including persons of African, East 
Indian, European, and Asiatic descent, Further, there 
are socio-economic class distinctions which cross 
over the ethnic lines. The social relations of the 
groups are under a general influence of the British 
governing culture. The author describes the socio- 
economic conditions of the island, and in consider- 
able detail discusses the social classes and strati- 
fication in relation to religious, economic, social, and 
psychological factors, 55 references.—(C. M. 
Louttit) 

7394. Cohen, Yehudi A. The social organization 
of a selected community in Jamaica. Soc. econ, Stud., 
Jamaica, 1954, 2(4), 104-133.—Rocky Roads is a 
mountain community in central Jamaica in which land 
is the mainspring of life. Competition for land is the 
material expression of the anxiety inherent in indi- 
vidual striving. The family is the only social group 
exhibiting any degree of cohesiveness; throughout the 
community, there is evidence of social divisiveness 
resulting from competition, The social and psy- 
chological aspects of the community organization are 
discussed.—(C. M. Louttit) 

7395, Cengear, Yves M.-J. The Catholic church and 
the race question. Paris: UNESCO, 1954. 62p. 40¢. 
— This pamphlet has received the imprimatur of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. If there is one God as 
Christians affirm, it follows that all people are broth- 
ers, Racism denies the unity of God and attacks 
Christianity at its roots, The error of interpreting the 
Old Testament in terms of race is discussed, and the 
Catholic tradition against racism from the time of 
Pope Paul Ill is outlined, 38 references.—(G. K. 
Morlan) 

7396. Cornell, John Bilheimer. Matsunagi: the life 
and social organization of a Japanese mountain com- 
munity. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 623-624.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, U. Michigan, 

7397. Des, Tarak Chandra. (Calcutta U., India.) 
Secial organizatic» of the tribal peoples. Indian |. 
soc. Wk, 1953, 14, 245=262,—Traditional social units 
of the tribal peoples of India (tribe, clan, phratry, 
moiety, family) are described in detail, The effect of 
industrialism on the tribal organization is briefly sum- 
marized, 29 references.—({R. Schaef) 

7398. Feublée, Jacques. La cohésion des sociétées 
Bara. (Cohesion of Bara society.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1954, viii, 158 p. 600 fr. 
—Bara society is basedon family and tribal tradi- 
tions, customs and prohibitions, Many of the rites 
observed are identified with cattle as a symbol, whose 
life is considered almost as important as that of men, 
The individuals in family groups with common an- 
cestors number about 90,000, living in their ancestral 
domain in the southern part of Madagasear, where 
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every simple act is ceremonially prescribed and im- 
bued with magic. More significance is attached to 
ideal factors than material acts. In this society the 
basis of cohesion is the existence and the vitality of 
collective representation, 63-item bibliography, —(G. 
E, Bird) 

7399, Fishman, Joshua Aaron. Negative stereo- 
types concerning Americans among American-born 
children receiving various types of minority-group 
education. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 895.—Ab- 
stract of Ph,D. thesis, 1953, Columbia U. 

7400, Hindman, Baker M. The emotional problems 
of Negro high school youth which are related to segre- 
gotion and discrimination in a southern urban com- 
munity. |. educ. Sociol., 1953, 27, 115=127.—This 
investigation studied the nature of the relationship 
between experiences involving contact with members 
of the white race and feelings of hostility or resent- 
ment, or other emotionalized attitudes, on a group of 
negro high school youth, In this area negroes com- 
prised approximately 17% of the total population. All 
eleventh grade negro high school students were used. 
Detailed discussion of the study and analysis of the 
data along with seven tables are given.—(S. M. 
Amatora) 

7401, Honigmann, John J. Culture and personality. 
New York: Harper, 1954. x, 499 p. $5.00.—‘“‘Culcure 
and personality’’ is used as a compound nominative to 
denote ‘“‘the branch of anthropology which studies 
culture in the individual or as concerned with the re- 
lationship of modal personality to membership in some 
enduring group.”’’ Within this definition of a scientific 
discipline, this textbook discusses personality as a 
resultant of culture. Its 17 chapters are divided into 
six parts: Content and scope of the field; Method and 
techniques; Patterning of personality; Social differ- 
entiation and personality; Psychiatric problems; Con- 
clusions, 37-page bibliography.—(C. M. Louttit) 

7402. Keesing, Felix M. (Stanford U., Calif.) Cul- 
ture change: an analysis and a bibliography of anthro- 
pological sources to 1952. Stanford, Calif.: Seanford 
University Press, 1953. ix, 242 p. $3.50.—In four 
text chapters, the author examines the literature re- 
lated to cultural change with special emphasis on the 
historical trends evident since the early literature of 
the nineteenth century. In the final chapter, attention 
is directed to an assessment of the status of research 
and theory on cultural change today. The 139page 
bibliography includes over 4200 references arranged 
chronologically.—(C. M. Louttit) 

7403. Keesing, Felix M. (Scanford U., Calif.) So- 
cial anthropology in Polynesia: a review of research. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1953. x, 126 p. 
$4.50.——This report ‘‘presents a summary of the work 
done to date [1951] in the field of Polynesian social 
anthropology, particularly as relevant to the pro- 
gramme and purposes of the South Pacific Commission, 
and also an estimate of further research needs and 
priorities,’” The summaries are organized into chap- 
ters on economic development, social development, 
and health. 950-item bibliography.—(C. M. Lourtir) 
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7404. Kuppusamy, B. Measurement of social dis- 
tance. Indian J]. Psychol., 1952, 27, 39-43.—A modi- 
fied form of the Bogardus scale for measuring social 
distance was used in a mixed group of 591 students, 
containing Brahmins, Christians, Hirijans, high caste 
Non-Brahmins, lower caste Non-Brahmins, Muslims, 
Parsis, and Sikhs. 107 students, containing members 
from each ethnic group, were willing to admit mem- 
bers of all the ethnic groups to every one of the six 
relations mentioned in the scale. 118 students were 
unwilling to admit one or more groups to any of the 
social relations mentioned in the scale. The re- 
mainder of the students were intermediate between 
these two extremes. Order of preference for groups 
by other groups is given.—(H. Wunderlich) 

7405. McConnell, James. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Abstract behavior among the Tepehuan. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 109-110.—The present study 
was undertaken to discover if members of an essen- 
tially primitive, contemporary society do function at a 
concrete level of behavior, using the W-B version of 
the Kohs Block Design test as the criterion. The re- 
sults do not appear to support the notion that primitive 
societies function at a concrete level of behavior. 
—(L. N. Solomon) 

7406, Moloney, James Clark. Understanding the 
Japanese mind. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954, xix, 252p. $3.50.—The cultural backgrounds 
that have given rise to American individualism and 
Japanese conformity are traced out. Then, an exami- 
nation of psychoanalysis both as theorized and as 
practiced in Japan is made in its various modifica- 
tions, The thesis is developed that the traditionally 
authoritarian Japanese culture prevents the true as- 
similation of psychoanalysis which is based on 
Western liberalism and stress on individuality.—(N. 
H. Pronko) 

7407, Réheim, Géza. Fairy tale and dream. Psy- 
choanal. Stud, Child, 1954, 8, 394-403.—Fairy tales 
and myths arose from dreams told to others and retold 
with elaborations from the re-teller’s dreams. Little 
Red Riding Hood and the Fearless John folk tales 
are subjected to dream-analysis, 30 references. 
—(D. Prager) 

7408. Rubin-Rabson, Grace. Intelligence and con- 
servative-liberal attitudes. |. Psychol., 1954, 37, 
151-154,—49 adults, 18-58, were given both the 
Bellevue-Wechsler and Hunter’s Test of Social Arti- 
tudes, to see if there might be a relation between 
liberalism and intelligence. There was a correlation 
of .38, low but significant; however, if the subsection 
on attitudes toward Negroes was omitted, the correla- 
tion dropped to zero, Why relationship existed for 
this one area, and not for war, economics and labor, 
social life, government, or religion, is unexplained. 
—(R. W. Husband) 

7409, Stewart, Kilton. Culture and personality in 
two primitive groups. Complex, 1953-4, No. 9, 3-30. 
—This article describes two preliterate Indonesian 
cultures: the Senoi of Malaya and the Yami of Botel 
Tobago (Kotosho). The purpose is to illustrate how 
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culture determines the personality structure of indi- 
viduals in each group. Neither society is said to have 
any record of murder or violent crime; intercommunal 
strife is unknown also. The Senoi culture, by accept- 
ing psychological phenomena such as dream interpre- 
tation, produces a unified, healthy personality. 

**Yami culture bolsters the social structure at the ex- 
pense of individual unity and self-reliance, creating a 
less flexible, less healthy personality.’ The author 
suggests a comparison with our own Western ways. 
—(H. H. Serupp) 

7410. Vosk, Marc. (American Jewish Committee, 
New York.) Correlates of prejudice. Rev. educ. Res., 
1953, 23, 353-361.—Early research on prejudice was 
largely concerned with descriptive and statistical 
techniques, but recent studies have emphasized ‘‘per- 
sonality correlates of prejudice, its development in 
children, and to a lesser extent with social, cultural 
and situational factors which lead to its growth or 
favor its expression.”’ This review of 55 studies 
examines theoretical problems, the problem of preju- 
dice and personality, socio-economic-cultural cor- 
relates, and prejudice among children. Indication is 
given of problems for future research.—(W. W. 
Brickman) 


(See also abstracts 6931, 7185, 7208) 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


7411, Almansi, Renato J. A further contribution to 
the psychoanalytic interpretation of the Menorah. |. 
Hillside Hosp., 1954, 3, 3+18.—Referring to ‘‘A Psy- 
choanalytic Interpretation of the Menorah’’ (see 28: 
784), the author discusses the significance of the 
number 7, of the Sabbath, of the ban against images, 
and of the association of the Golden Calf episode 
with human sacrifice.—(C. T. Bever) 

7412, Brandow, G. E., & Potter, A. K. (Pennsy!- 
vania State Coll., Stare College.) An application of 
the linear discriminant function. Ru. Sociol., 1953, 
18, 321-326.—‘‘The problem of what characteristics 
of farmers best discriminate between active and in- 
active participants is used to demonstrate the tech- 
nique. The results are compared with the results 
obtained by merely comparing the individual measures 
for the two groups, and with results from multiple re- 
gression techniques.’’—(S. C. Goldberg) 

7413. Brown, Emory J. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) The self as related to formal partici- 
pation in three Pennsylvania rural communities. Rur. 
Sociol, 1953, 18, 313-320.—Dealing with sociologi- 
cal and social-psychological factors of participation 
in formal organizations, the study shows that high and 
low participants come from different positions in the 
social structure. Both groups have self images simi- 
lar to actual participation patterns. Community atti- 
tudes concerning participation role-expectations of 
various positions also agree with actual behavior. 
—(S. C. Goldberg) 
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7414, Buell, Bradley, et al. (Community Research 
Associates, Inc., New York.) Community planning for 
human services. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. xiv, 464 p. $5.50.—This is a com- 
prehensive report of a three-year research study of 
the Se. Paul, Minn, community welfare services. 
Based on the thesis that “the vast networks of health, 
welfare, and recreation services can and should be 
more effectively planned and organized,’’ the report 
is an attempt to “create the framework of a coherent 
program of community well-being.’’ Four major inter- 
related areas of community service are examined: de- 
pendency, ill-health, maladjustment, and recreational 
need, Findings, with their significance for community 
wide planning, are presented in a final chapter. 209- 
item bibliography.—(L. B. Costin) 

7415, Cohn, Thomas Simon. Factors related to 
scores on the F (predisposition to Facism) Scale. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 863-864.—Abstract of 
Ph.D, thesis, 1953, U. Michigan. 

7416, Dedd, Stvert C. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
The scientific measurement of fitness for self-govern- 
ment. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1954, 78, 94-99,—Presents a 
proposed measuring instrument—scale of fitness—for 
self-government and discusses its application, —({ A. 
J. Sprow) 

7417. Deniger, Simon. (Ed.) Religion and human 
behavior. New York: Association Press, 1954. xxii, 
233 p. $3.00.—That psychology and religion can 
work together effectively to help people is advanced 
in articles by Karl Menninger, Lloyd E. Foster, Carl 
Binger, Paul E. Johnson, Frederick C. Grant, Bonaro 
W. Overstreet, Wayne E. Oates, O. Spurgeon English, 
John Sutherland Bonnell, and Willard L. Sperry. The 
latter questions the theory that the goal should be the 
well-adjusted life. ‘*We must continue to defend the 
contribution which the ill-adjusted individual makes 
to the progress of society,’’ However, we do not know 
enough to differentiate between the self-deceived 
cranks and authentic, creative prophets, Research 
should be carried out to make clear which are cranks 
and which are creative individuals.—(G. K. Morlan) 


7418, Douglass, Joseph H., & Douglass, Katherine 
W. (Fayetteville State Teachers Coll., N. C.) As- 
pects of marriage and family living among Egyptian 
peasants (Fellaheen). Marriage Fam. Living, 1954, 
16, 45-48. —Egyptian peasants “multiply in abun- 
dance and marry, live and die in much the same way 
as their ancestors have done for the past 5000 years 
... huddled with their cattle. ..in their home... with- 
out furniture, most often windowless... Marriage... 
is a civil contract... 4 wives are permitted... The 
proportion of official polygamous marriages according 
to 1947 statistics is less than four percent... Seven 
percent of the children are stillborn... more than half 
the children born are dead by the end of their fifth 
year,’’—-(M. M. Gillet) 

7419, Fingert, Hyman H. Psychoanalytic study of 
the minor prophet, Jonah. Psychoanal. Rev., 1954, 
41, 55-65.—“*Thru psychoanalytic understanding of 
the disguised symbolism we gain an appreciation of 
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the dynamics, turmoil, and partial resolution of a con- 
flict in this story of an individual who lived and 
suffered centuries ago,’’—(D. Prager) 

7420. Freeman, Thomas. Some notes on a forgotten 
religion. Psychoanal. Rev., 1954, 41, 928.—Mithra- 
ism was the most important rival of Christianity for 
the religious domination of the Western World in the 
first centuries of our era, Mithraism appealed to 
soldiers, provided masculine ideals and feminine or 
maternal qualities. Denial of castration led to ex- 
clusion of women and increasing homosexual trends. 
Mithraism permitted a free expression of aggression, 
denied incestuous wishes, but lost to Christianity 
because it excluded women and did not satisfy the 
strong guilt feeling after Christ’s death, 23 refer- 
ences,—(D. Prager) 

7421. Gedourek, |. The political control of Czecho- 
slovakia; a study in social control of a Soviet satel- 
lite state. Leiden: H. E. Stenfert Kroses, 1953. xvi, 
285 p. $3.25.—The author attempts to analyse the 
present structure and process of a society under the 
Soviet Communistic domination, The first part de- 
scribes how the political group in power maintains 
its control over the economy, religion, education, 
science and arts, recreational activities, and moral 
conduct of the Czechoslovakian people. The second 
part analyses the culture, society and personality of 
the Soviet Communistic culture. Also considered is 
the effect of the propagandistic methods on the popu- 
lation, 53-item bibliography.—(S. B. Groy) 

7422. Hillman, Christine H. (Ohio Agric. Exp. 
Sea., Columbus.) An advice column's challenge for 
family-life education. Marriage Fam. Living, 1954, 
16, 51-54.—There ‘‘is urgent need to find better 
ways’’ to help those persons who need ‘family life 
education,’’ including marriage, sexual mal adjust- 
ment, religion, alcoholism, disease, in-law inter- 
ference, birth control, divorce, legal advice.—{M. M. 
Gillet) 

7423. Hubbard, Joshua C. (Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.) The marginal and average propensities to 
consume. Quart. J. Econ., 1954, 68, 83-96.—"“This 
article offers an explanation of the secular relation 
between the marginal and average propensities to con- 
sume, in terms of process analysis, The explanation 
goes behind the existing theories, which rest upon 
the upward shift in the consumption function; and ac- 
counts for this increment in spending in terms of the 
rise in per capita income, resulting from capital for- 
mation, The present theories are thus seen to be an 
inherent part of a more fundamental process.’’—{W. 
Edwards) 

7424, Lienberger, Herbert F. (U. Missouri, Co- 
lumbia.) Some characteristics of farm operators 
sought as sources of farm information in a Missouri 
community. Ruz. Sociol., 1953, 18, 327-338.—Those 
farmers who were most frequently sought as sources 
of farm information possessed characteristics which 
distinguished them from other farm operators, These 
characteristics were functionally related to the dif- 
fusion and use of farm information.—(S. C. Goldberg) 
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7425, McCreary, J. R. (Victoria Univ. Coll., 
Wellington, N. Z.) The modification of international 
attitudes: a New Zealand study. Victoria Univ. Coll. 
Publ. P sychol., 1952, No, 2, iii, 153 p.—In a series 
of studies, supplying information suitable for the 
modification of attitudes through different media to 
subjects of various socio-economic and age groups 
generally resulted in significant over-all changes in 
response to items of a modified Bogardus Social 
Distance Scale, “*...if the national group concerned 
is not the object of strongly held, and culturally sup- 
ported, attitudes then generalised material may be 
successful in modifying the attitude expressed to- 
wards the members of the particular national group. 
If, on the other hand, the national group involved is 
the centre of well established antipathies, then spe- 
cific information concerning that group may have some 
influence in producing a positive change in attitude.” 
21 references.—(S. E. Newman) 

7426. Olsen, Arthur Robert (Western Ill. State 
Coll.), Mudd, Emily H., & Bourdeau, Hugo A. Read- 
ings on marriage and family relations. Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Stackpole Co., 1953. xiv, 465 p. $3.95.—‘“‘A 
wide variety of writers and sources’’ are arranged and 
edited as ‘ta supplement to a text-book.’’ The 25 
chapters cover parental family life, habits in per- 
sonality, selection of a mate, marital conflicts, 
marital success, children, death and divorce. The 
discussions point out the effect of historical, social, 
economic and personality differences. Illustrations 
by “‘case reports.”’ ‘“‘Summaries and references for 
further reading.’ —(M. M. Gillet) 

7427, Orlans, Harold. Opinion polls on national 
leaders. Philadelphia, Pa.: Institute for Research 
in Human Relations, 1953. xviii, 228 p.—This report 
summarizes trends and constant aspects of the 
American public’s knowledge of, and attitudes toward 
national political, military, business, and labor 
leaders, and their respective institutions, from 1935- 
1953, as ascertained by thousands of national polls. 
The approach is descriptive and no grand theory is 
presented, There is a dynamic interplay between the 
leader and his role, the role and its institutional 
setting, the institutions and their social function, the 
society and its historical situation, all of which de- 
termine the standing of a national leader with the 
American public.—(H. Orlans) 

7428. Perlis, Mildred E. The social functions of 
marriage wit. Marriage Fam. Living, 1954, 16, 49-50. 
—"‘‘Marriage wit has a long past... The focus of this 
study was on the... interpersonal relations of hus- 
bands and wives... jokes were culled from joke 
anthologies... a total of 550, The discussion of the 
basic patterns illustrated by the jokes,—(M. M. 
Gillet) 

7429, Prothro, E. Terry, & Melikian, Levon. (Amer- 
ican U., Beirut, Lebanon.) The California Public 
Opinion Scale in an authoritarian culture. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1953, 17, 353-362.—An adaptation of the 
California F and PEC scales was translated into 
Arabic and administered to 130 Syrian students of 
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varying religious beliefs. The authors describe 
“Greater Syria’’ as an authoritarian culture, and re- 
port that their subjects were more authoritarian than 
U.S. students. Moslems were more authoritarian than 
Christians, Political economic conservatism did not 
show its usual relation to authoritarianism, —(H. W. 
Riecken) 

7430. Richardson, Lewis F. (Hillside House, 
Kilmun, Dunoon, Argyll, Britain.) The submissive- 
ness of nations. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1953, 6, 
77=+90.—-Two hypotheses as to how submissive ef- 
fects might arise between rested and approximately 
equal states, called A and B, are considered. The 
description of an arms-race, as caused by mutual 
stimulation, is modified by supposing either (1) that 
the overwhelming nature of the threat against A is 
proportional to the excess of B’s armed force over 
A’s at the same time, or (2) that it is not A’s armed 
force at the same time that matters, but what A could 
mobilize. Not all the consequences of these hy- 
potheses are immediately obvious, In historically 
known circumstances the hypotheses seemed plausi- 
ble. It was only by deducing their consequences in 
unusual circumstances that incredible entailments 
were noticed. 31 references.—({G. C. Carter) 

7431. Richardson, Paul D., & Bauder, Ward W. 
Participation in organized activities in a Kentucky 
rural community. Bull. Ky. agric. Exp. Sta., 1953, 
No. 598. 28 p.—This analysis of social participation 
and leadership in Bedford, a community of 1,900 
population, finds that responsibility for the conduct 
of organized activities was concentrated in the hands 
of a relatively small number of persons. The 84 
highly active participants chosen for intensive study, 
constituting about 4% of the population, held one- 
fourth of the memberships, and more than half of the 
offices, in non-church voluntary organizations, They 
held one-third of the offices in religious groups as 
well, Factors which are considered in relation to 
social participation include residence, occupation, 
marital status, number of children, age, sex, educa- 
tion, and socio-economic status,—({A. E. Kuenzli) 

7432. Saxena, M. S. L. A comparative study of 
personality adjustment and attitude towards marriage 
among college and university students. Indian |. 
Psychol., 1952, 27, 117=126.—Two questionnaires 
were used: (1) a personality adjustment questionnaire 
made in such a manner as to be suitable to Indian 
S’s, some questions from the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory being used; (2) a psycho-social questionnaire 
about attitude towards marriage, which was concerned 
with inter-caste and incaste marriages, divorce, 
dowry, and jewelry. The S’s were 120 male students 
at Benares Hindu University, who could be classified 
into overlapping groups as follows: married, unmarried, 
graduate, undergraduate, older, and younger. The 
married were the best adjusted, and the younger the 
least. Most of the S’s believe that inter-caste mar- 
riages seldom bring greater happiness than incaste 
marriages. Other findings are reported,—(H. 
Wunderlich) 
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7433. Scott, William Abbott. Attitudes toward 
participation in civil defense: an analysis via psycho- 
logical constructs. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1953, 17, 375- 
385.—Talcott Parsons’ “theory of action’ serves as 
the scheme for conceptualizing data collected by sur- 
vey technique on attitudes toward participation in 
civil defense. Parsons’ ‘‘modes of orientation” of 
actors (cognitive, cathectic and evaluative) are given 
empirical meaning by scaling responses to questions 
on information level, degree of motivation, and 
choices of alternative plans about what ought to be 
done to establish civil defense. Statistical treatment 
of the scales reveals the interdependence of the three 
modes of orientation and leads to some practical sug- 
gestions for civil defense program directors.—{H. W. 
Riecken) 

7434, Shewel, Morris. Political consciousness and 
attitudes in the State of Washington. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1953, 17, 394~400.—In 1950 a state-wide poll 
measured the amount of political information (about 
state politics), degree of political awareness, and ex- 
tent of participation in politics of 515 respondents, A 
significant positive relationship among these vari- 
ables was discovered, but little relationship was 
found between these variables and attitudes toward 
four political mechanisms. If anything, politically 
conscious people tended to have moderate attitudes, 
while politically apathetic had polarized attitudes. 
—(H. W. Riecken) 

7435. Spellman, Howard Hilton. Successful man- 
agement of matrimonial cases. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1954. xiv, 306p. $5.65.—The lawyer-author 
presents not only the legal principles involved in 
matrimonial cases but also the special techniques 
used in handling them if the lawyer is unsuccessful 
in effecting a reconciliation between the parties. He 
essays a new approach to matrimonial cases: ‘‘the 
necessity for alleviation of the basic social diffi- 
culties underlying the legal cause of action,’’—(A. 
J. Sprow) 

7436. Spiegel, John P. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago.) New perspectives in the study of the 
family. Marriage Fam, Living, 1954, 16, 4-12.—This 
is the description of a possible method to discover 
**sources of integration and strength as well as those 
of strain and pathology in family behavior... The 
study of the family is not a study of the individuals 
per se but of a system of relations... The relation of 
the family system of a society with the educational 
system and the occupational system,’’—(M. M. 
Gillet) 

7437. Spielman, Ralph. A study of stratification 
in the United States. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 
906,— Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1953, U. Michigan. 

7438. Thelen, Herbert. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Shall 
we sit idly by? Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1953, 11, 3- 
15.—-The Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Conference 
developed in Chicago as the result of attempts by 
residents of certain areas to deal constructively with 
their own social problems, Principles and programs 
of block- and area-wide meetings and action were 
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determined by the groups, ‘‘There is no question that 
the areas with active block organizations have im- 
proved physically and stabilized themselves psycho- 
logically.’’ The role of the citizen in urban society 
is unique in the complexity of the semantic tasks con- 
fronting individuals and groups. The values of 
groups’ applying “‘scientific method”’ to their prob- 
lems resemble democratic values to a marked degree. 
—(J. Caffrey) 

7439, Thomas, John L. (Inst. Soc, Order, &. 
Louis U., Mo.) Marital failure and duration. Soc. 
Order, 1953, 3, 24+29.—‘*The material for the present 
study is furnished... from records of 7,000 broken 
Catholic marriages... in a large midwestern city.”’ 
The duration of these marriages is analyzed as a 
group and as contrasted with the length of certain 
vulnerable types such as war marriages, Factors 
leading to the breakdown of “‘normal”’ marriages were 
found to vary according to their duration, Drink as 
the major source of conflict rose steadily from 9% in 
the first year of marriage to 43% in the 25th, Evi- 
dence from interviews does not support the frequent 
assumption that drinking is a result rather than a 
cause of frustration in marriage. Adultery accounted 
for one-third of the separations during the 11-15 year 
period,—(F. T. Severin) 

7440, Young, Leontine. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Out of wedlock; a study of the problems of the un- 
married mother and her child. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1954. x, 261 p. $4.00,—Part One deals with 
The Unmarried Mother—the purposeful nature of the 
pregnancy, the “‘Mother-Ridden,”’ the ‘‘Father- 
Ridden,” other commonly seen personality patterns, 
the adolescent, and the influence of the social 
setting. Part Two discusses the Unmarried Father, 
and Part Three the Illegitimate Child. Part Four 
deals with aspects of handling the problem—case- 
work, the case worker, homes and shelters. Robert 
Fliess has written a foreword and a ‘Psychoanalytic 
Postscript.’’ 26 references,—({L. B. Costin) 


(See alse abstracts 7283, 7286, 7972, 8271) 
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7441. Avedon, Herbert. War for men’s minds. 
Milit, Rev. Ft. Leavenworth, 1954, 33(12), 53-60. 
—An article dealing with the role of psychological 
warfare (Psywar) in Korea. ‘“‘The mission of Psywar 
is to support the infantry by ‘reducing enemy combat 
efficiency,’’” This is accomplished by ‘‘producing 
successive attitudinal changes in individuals among 
the enemy target group until the desired frame of mind 
is achieved,’’ A discussion of the propaganda pro- 
gram and tactics of P sywarfare are included with 
particular emphasis on the preparation and use of the 
weapons of the Psywar arm.—({M. A. Seidenfeld) 

7442, Battin, Tom C. The use of the diary and 
survey method involving the questionnaire- interview 
technique to determine the impact cf television on 
school children in regard to viewing habits and formal 
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and informal education. Speech Monogr., 1953, 20, 
135.—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, U. Michigan, 1952. 

7443, Baver, Raymond A., & Gleicher, David B. 
Word of mouth communication in the Soviet Union. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1953, 17, 297=310.—The im- 
portance and pervasiveness of rumor and other un- 
official verbal communications in the Soviet Union is 
demonstrated by questionnaire and interview data from 
2700 refugees contacted in 1950-51 in Europe and 
America, The use of such communications is shown 
to be related to social class position, occupation and 
sentiment toward the regime. Content of rumors is 
also analyzed,—(H. W. Riecken) 

7444, Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Twenty 
questions: an information analysis. |. exp. Psyctol., 
1953, 46, 345-348.—"“*An information analysis was 
made of the data collected from 127 Ss participating 
in three games of a modified form of ‘Twenty Ques- 
tions,’ The Ss guessed animal topics from a list of 
16 after each of four questions asked and answered 
by the Es. Results indicated that Ss used 85% of the 
information provided by three of the questions, but 
transmitted only 21% of the information in a fourth 
question, No consistent increase in the transmitting 
of information attributable to learning was found over 
the three games although it was noted that the experi- 
mental design confounded practice and topic effects.’’ 
—(J. Arbit) 

7445, Cartier, F. A., & Harwood, K. A. (Florida 
State U., Tallahassee.) On definition of communica- 
tion. |. Communication, 1953, 3, 71-75.—4 different 
definitions of communication are discussed: (1) de- 
scriptive, what the act of communication looks or 
sounds like; (2) normative, what communication ought 
to be; (3) intuitive or literary; and, the one preferred 
by the author (4) functional, what role communication 
plays in accomplishing something. Communication 
always has as one of its functions the replication of 
memory within the listener. An additional basic as- 
pect of all communicative acts is the directing of at- 
tention to the replicated memory. An elaborated 
definition of communication is ‘‘a process of conduct- 
ing the attention of another person for the purpose of 
replicating memories.’’—(D. E. Meister) 

7446. Dedd, Stuart Carter. (U. Washington, Se- 
attle,) Three semantic exercises: ‘‘time,”’ ‘‘quality,’’ 
and “‘God."” Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1953, 11, 41-48. 
—A basic tenet in semantics is that perceptions, be- 
liefs, etc. are to a great extent determined by social 
and personal language systems. If either the symbol 
or its referent be analyzed as a dependent variable, 
the “semantic shift’’ is illuminating. Three theses, 
from physics, metaphysics, and religion, are presented 
and analyzed at length: (1) Whether the universe is 
expanding depends on the nature of time units: clock 
time, their antilogs, etc. (2) Our using a single or 
double set of symbols determines whether ‘qualities 
and quantities require a dualistic metaphysics.”’ (3) 
‘Whether God is the chief force in man’s life or not 
depends on our viewing through symbols which unify 
or separate God and what we worship,”»—( J. Caffrey) 
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7447. Dow, Clyde Walton. The development of 
listening comprehension tests for Michigan State Col- 
lege Freshmen. Speech Monogr., 1953, 20, 120.—Ab- 
stract of Ed.D. thesis, Michigan State Coll., 1952. 

7448. Eisenstadt, $. N. Conditions of communica- 
tive receptivity. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1953, 17, 363- 
374,——Some of the determinants of low receptivity to 
communication are explored in interviews with 120 
new immigrants to Israel who displayed a “‘loss of 
communicative capacity.’’ Infrequency of social 
participation and of advice-seeking, as well as loss 
of contact with leaders characterize one type of non- 
communicative person. Unfullfilled status aspirations 
and disorganization of preferred social roles dis- 
tinguish a second type. Further relations between 
communication behavior and social structure are dis- 
cussed,~—(H. W. Riecken) 

7449, Fitts, Pawl M. (Ohio State U., Columbus.), 
& Seeger, Charles M. S-R compotibility: spatial 
characteristics of stimulus and response codes. /. 
exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 199-210.—The hypothesis 
that information transfer in a perceptual-motor task is 
in a large measure a function of the matching sets of 
stimuli and sets of responses was tested. The re- 
sults, analyzed in terms of reaction time, errors, and 
information lost, support the hypothesis. A further 
experiment was run to test the performance of three 
selected SR compatibility effects. It was found that 
in making a particular set of responses to each of 
three sets of stimuli, differences in reaction time, 
movement time, and frequency of errors persisted over 
the entire 32 days of testing.—(J. Arbit) 

7450, Hanley, Clair Norton. A factorial analysis 
of speech perception. Speech Monogr., 1953, 20, 121. 
— Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, U. Iowa, 1952. 

7451. lrvin, Charles Edward. An analysis of 
certain aspects of listening training program among 
college freshmen at Michigan State College. Speech 
Monogr., 1953, 20, 122:——Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 
Michigan State Coll,, 1952. 

7452. iverson, Norman E. A descriptive study of 
some personality relationships under a range of 
speaker confidence, as determined by the Thematic 
Apperception Test. Speech Monogr., 1953, 20, 123. 
— Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, U. Denver, 1952, 

7453. Janis, |. L., & Milholland, H. C. (Yale U., 
New Haven, Conn.) The influence of threat appeals 
on selective learning of the content of a persuasive 
communication. |. Psychol., 1954, 37, 75-80.—This 
experiment consisted of comparing verbatim recall 
performances of two equated groups of adults, one of 
which read a short magazine article on dental hygiene 
containing a strong threat appeal while the other read 
another version containing a mild appeal. Immediate 
memory tests showed no difference in number of items 
recalled; however, qualitative differences did appear: 
the group exposed to the threats remembered more of 
the specific assertions about unfavorable conse- 
quences, while the group reading the milder statement 
remembered better explanatory assertions and the 
source of the information. —(R. W. Husband) 
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7454, Johnson, Wendell. (Scate U. Iowa, lowa 
City.) The spoken word and the great unsaid. Esc. 
Rev. gen. Semant., 1953, 11, 28-40.—This paper is 
reprinted from Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1951, 37, 
419-429, The process of communication is schema- 
tized and analyzed as a behavioral system,.—{J. 
Caffrey) 

7455. Ketzofft, Adina. (Board of Jewish Education, 
Chicago.) The bilingual program in the Jewish nurs- 


ery school. /ewish Education, 1954, 24(3), 45-48; 57. 


—A report of a conference on this topic, Conclusion: 
While ‘‘the studies reporting possible negative effects 
on the child, cast [some] dowbts on the merits of 
bilingualism, ...the studies favoring bilingualism, 
enumerate definite and positive advantages accruing 
to a bilingual person.... There [are] actually no sci- 
entific data to prove any serious objection to bilin- 
gualism,... [whereas] the advantages are distinct and 
definite, particularly for the Jewish program.’’ Pos- 
sible disturbances in parental-child relations, when 
‘tthe child... returns from school with his new lan- 
guage... [to] the home that is devoid of the bilingual 
orientation’’ can be avoided by a program aiming at 
parental reorientation, 14 references,—{J. A. 
Fishman) 

7456. Kirk, John R. (KTBC-TV, Austin, Tex.) 
Communication theory and methods of fixing belief. 
Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1953, 10, 298-305.—The 
psychologist defines amount of information in terms 
of the number of stimuli to which an organism can re- 
spond. When the capacity of a channel or of a re- 
ceiver is overloaded the excess does not simply spill 


over, it reduces the amount by the resultant confusion, 


Redundancy protects a system to some extent from 
‘‘noise’’——-which may be acoustic, electronic, se- 
mantic, etc,—but at the expense of reduced informa- 
tion, “The consciously-entertained product of learn- 
ing is belief,’’ When cybernetic agents cease to 
modify behavior, rigidity ensues; when the probabili- 
ties that given beliefs will correspond to experience 
approach zero, survive-ability is affected. A social 
group which learns only what it tells itself ceases to 
learn. Scientific method can be defined as a means 
of fixing beliefs with maximum probability of likeness 
to experience, —({J. Caffrey) 

7457. Letz, John. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Vowel frequency in Hungarian. Word, 1952, 8, 227- 
235.——Frequency counts from two samples are pre- 
sented,—(J. B. Carroll) 

7458. Lumsdeine, Arthur A., & Janis, Irving L. 
Resistance to ‘‘counterpropaganda’’ produced by one- 
sided and two-sided ‘‘propaganda’’ presentations. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1953, 17, 311-318.—High school 
student subjects were given one of two recorded 
speeches that contended it would be five years before 
Russia would produce A-bombs in quantity. One 
version of the speech presented only supporting 
arguments, the other also discussed the principal 
opposing arguments. A week later, some groups re- 
ceived a “‘counterpropaganda’’ speech in which the 
opposite view was taken. The students who had been 
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given the “two-sided’’ speech were found to be less 
affected by the “‘counterpropaganda,’’ The authors 
discuss the rationale of their findings. —(H. W. 
Riecken) 

7459, Miller, George A., Bruner, Jerome S., & Post- 
man, Leo. Familiarity of letter sequences and ta- 
chistoscopic identification. |. gen. Psychol., 1954, 
50, 129-139.—Tachistoscopic identification of letter 
sequences is a function of the conditions of illumina- 
tion and exposure duration, These factors control 
the amount of information that is presented to the ob- 
server. The number of letters identified, correctly 
increases when the stimulus sequence provides a con- 
text familiar to the observer.-—(M. J. Stanford) 

7460, Phifer, Gregg. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee,) Propaganda and critical listening. |. Com- 
munication, 1953, 3, 38~42.—Critical listening is 
necessary to resist the appeal of propaganda. Nega- 
tive or direct means of teaching critical listening in- 
clude: courses in logic, propaganda analysis, and 
general semantics. Positive or indirect means in- 
clude: exposure to unpopular points of view, practice 
in group discussion and study of the historical 
method,—(D. E. Meister) 

7461, Poulton, E. C. Verbal extrapolation and in- 
terpolation.. Brit. J. Psychol., 1954, 45, 51-57..—"'A 
comparison was made between continuing sentences 
(extrapolation) and filling gaps of unstated size in 
sentences (interpolation), when both operations oc- 
curred at the same randomly selected places in a 
story. It was found that the operations did not neces- 
sarily give different answers, although interpol ation 
was more difficult than extrapolation, However, by a 
suitable choice of postcontexts, changes could be 
produced in the meanings and first words of the 
answers. The addition of a postcontext could actu- 
ally increase the range of the answers given,’’—(L. 
E. Thune) 

7462. Rapoport, Anatol. (U. Chicago, Ill.) What is 
information? Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1953, 10, 247- 
260.—The Shannon-Weaver concept of amount of in- 
formation can be expressed by the now familiar 
H = —p, log p, — pz log p, — Py log py —...—Pn log Pa, 
when there are n available signals with probabilities 
Pp» The nature and implications of this concept and 
its corollaries can be explained by simple analogies. 
Applications to technological communication theory, 
to semantics, to physics, and to biology are discussed, 
with examples. Related problems concern thresholds 
of intelligibility, redundancy, statistical nth-order 
approximations to language, empirically determined 
relative frequencies, entropy, and evolution. ‘‘Man’s 
unique place in the universe is [that he has] developed 
a ‘second-order knowledge,’ a knowledge of what 
knowledge consists of and has thus added a new di- 
mension to the life process,’’—(J. Caffrey) 

7463. Reback, A. A. Destiny and motivation in 
language. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 
1954. 474p. $8.50.—The essential theme of this 
work relates to “the motivational aspect of not only 
semantics, but of every possible feature connected 
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with language.’’ The author’s voco-sensory theory 
explains the origin of words through the feel and 
auditory sense impression of the sounds articulated; 
physical and emotional states are paralleled in pho- 
netic elements or combinations. Psychological lin- 
guistics in the U. S, and the European backgrounds 
are surveyed, The three parts are entitled: Historical 
Symbolism, Glossodynamics, and Ethnolinguistics. 
Glossary and bibliography.—(C. M. Louttit) 

7464, Rogers, Carl R., & Roethlisherger, F. J. 
Barriers and gateways to communication. Harv. Bus. 
Rev., 1952, 30(4), 46-52.——The major barrier to 
mutual interpersonal communication is our tendency to 
judge the statements of another person or group. This 
occurs particularly in emotionally involved situations. 
Real communication can occur if we learn to see 
ideas from the other person’s point of view. Effort 
will then be pointed toward solving a problem rather 
than attacking a person or group,—(Courtesy of 
Industr. Train, Abstr.) 

7465. Samson, Edward W. (Air Force Research 
Center, Cambridge, Mass.) Fundamental natural con- 
cepts of information theory. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 
1953, 10, 283+297.+-The fundamental measure of in- 
formation, proposed principally by Shannon, 

H =— Zp, log py, can be derived independently of the 
deductive process which originally produced it. It 
appears as the result of an attempt to derive a sys- 
tems measure with certain mathematical properties. 
Information, entropy, and uncertainty are all involved 
in Shannon’s H. A measure which is precisely equiva- 
lent, U (X), is derived in detail from explicit basic 
assumptions concefning an estimate of the expecta- 
tion of surprise. —(J. Caffrey) 

7466, Sauvageot, A. A propos des changements 
sémantiques. (About the semantic changes.) |. Psy- 
chol. norm. path., 1953, 46, 465=472.—Language 
must not be regarded as a phenomenon similar to all 
the other social institutions. A great number of ex- 
amples from various dialects are presented to show 
that semantic evolution is not strictly conditioned by 
the structure of society but is often the result of 
accidental associations of ideas within a certain 
individual in the course of his own experience. The 
source of these changes of meaning have a common 
cause: the action of the human mind which in some 
of these cases seems identical through time and 
space and outside of any consideration of race, re- 
ligion or social structure. —(D. Bélanger) 

7467. Stone, Leo. On the principal obscene word 
of the English language. int. |. Psycho-Anal., 1954, 
35, 30-56.—From inferences based on clinical ob- 
servation, it is suggested that the important and 
taboo English word ‘fuck’ bears an unconscious rhyme 
relation, and perhaps a real genetic linguistic rela- 
tion to the word ‘suck,’ Known linguistic facts, 
certain basic clinical phenomena and a few broad 
historical observations are drawn in support of this 
hypothesis. 109 references.—(N. H. Pronko) 

7468. Weaver, Warren. (Rockefeller Foundarion, 
New York.) Recent contributions to the mathematical 
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theory of communication. Etc, Rev. gen. Semant., 
1953, 10, 261-281.—This is a reprint of Weaver’s 
contribution to Claude E. Shannon and Warren Weaver, 
The mathematical theory of communication (see 24: 
4584). It presents the historical, logical, and em- 
pirical backgrounds for the basic equations in the 
theory and discusses applications of potential im- 
portance to psychology.—{J. Caffrey) 

7469. West, Michael. (Comp.) A general service 
list of English words, with semantic frequencies and 
a supplementary word-list for the writing of popular 
science and technology. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1953. xiii, 588 p. $9.50.—This is a 
revision and expansion of a list of 2000 English 
words selected for use in teaching English, simplify- 
ing materials written in English, and similar purposes. 
Data are included from the semantic frequency count 
made by Irving Lorge. The words are arranged alpha- 
betically,—(J. B. Carroll) 

7470. Whiting, Joseph Frank. An experimental in- 
vestigation of the influence of field conditions on 
verbalizations. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 892- 
893.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, U. 
Pennsylvania. 


(See also abstracts 6790, 6943, 7058, 7059, 7066, 
7084, 7304, 7370, 7957, 7981) 
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7471. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis,) Changes in self-ratings as a method of 
evaluating counseling. |. counsel. Psychol., 1954, 
1, 49-54,—“The results of this analysis lend addi- 
tional support to the use of changes in self-rating as 
a means of evaluating counseling. The results sug- 
gested that in this particular counseling setting and 
with these particular instruments, college men tended 
to be able to estimate more accurately their vocational 
interests after counseling than they had done before, 
when the criterion of interest is the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory. The results also suggested 
that after counseling these men were more able to 
predict their probable achievement in college than 
they were before counseling and that the counseled 
men improved significantly more than the control 
group of noncounseled men in the ability to make self- 
estimates,’’——(L. N. Solomon) 

7472. Berkman, Tessie D. Practice of social 
workers in psychiatric hospitals and clinics. New 
York: American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers, 1953. ix, 158 p. $2.00.—This study of 
psychiatric social work attempts to provide ‘‘a com- 
prehensive picture of the characteristics of workers 
in psychiatric hospitals and clinics and the responsi- 
bilities they carry.”” The motivation for the study 
was the need for such facts in planning for profes- 
sional education. Data are reported in eleven chap- 
ters, each with a summary statement. Madeline Lay 
has written a concluding chapter on the study’s 
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implications for professional education for psychiatric 
social work.—(L. B. Costin) 

7473. Blain, Daniel, & Robinsen, Robert L. A new 
emphasis in mental health planning. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat,, 1954, 110, 702+704,-—Criticism is levelled at 
the past and present stress on mental health planning 
that stresses the construction of buildings. A program 
that will tackle the problem on all fronts at once in- 
volves doubling or tripling the number of aides and 
attendants in public hospitals, bringing these up to 
AP A standards within 6 years, working out a plan for 
an all-out education program in all schools and re 
lated professions, a recruitment effort to attract and 
hold efficient staffs, subsidizing a training program 
in university and medical schools and providing 
thousands of training fellowships covering all pro- 
fessional categories.—(N. H. Pronko) 

7474, Combs, Arthur W. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Counseling as a learning process. |. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 1, 31+36.——-The author contends that 
counseling becomes a process of assisting, facili- 
tating, and encouraging change in perception, To 
handle this theoretically, requires a personality theory 
in which traditional learning theory would play but a 
very minor role. It is proposed that almost any per- 
sonality theory is a more effective guide to practice 
than the best our traditional learning theories have so 
far produced. —(L. N. Solomon) 


7475. Conti, Jean W. (Ed.) Health and human re- 
lations in Germany; Report of the Second Conference 
on Problems of Health and Human Relations in Ger- 
many, the Williamsburg Lodge, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
December 10-15, 1950. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, [1950]. 30 p.—This second conference 
report suggests some modifications of the first (see 
28: 2559) and gives a list of recommendations for ac- 
tion in the field. —(W. L. Wilkins) 

7476. Cottle, W. C., & Lewis, W. W., Jr. (U. Kan- 
sas, Lawrence.) Personality characteristics of coun- 
selors: Il. Male counselor responses to the MMP! and 
GZTS. |. counsel. Psychol., 1954, 1, 27=30.—It was 
found that counselors... “‘get a lower Lie score, a 
higher K score, a lower Ma score and are more so- 
cially extroverted’’ on the MMPI. “Statistically sig- 
nificant differences exist on the GZTS for scales R, 
S, E, O, F, P, and M with the counselors securing the 
higher, or better adjusted, mean score.”’ Results 
from the counselor group were compared with a col- 
lege student group which scored approximately at the 
mean for published norms,—(L. N. Solomon) 


7477. Courbin, Jean-Pierre. Le probleme du recveil 
et de |’elaboration des informations av cours du 
travail de l’assistante sociale. (The problem of the 
recruiting and elaboration of information in the course 
of the social worker’s work.) Bull, Cent, Etud, Rech. 
psychotech., 1953, 2(1), 21-29.—<A complex case is 
studied and analyzed in order to demonstrate many of 
the problems the social worker has to deal with. This 
first part of the complete article consists in the 
presentation of the case history.—(A. Pinard) 
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7478. Dipboye, W. J. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) Analy- 
sis of counselor style by discussion units. |. coun- 
sel, Psychol., 1954, 1, 21-26.——The data support the 
conclusions that counselors tend to vary their styles 
from one topical unit of discussion to another but that 
there are individual variations in this tendency and 
that there is a general tendency for the counselors to 
use similar styles in each unit, but that there are in- 
dividual variations in this tendency also,—(L. N. 
Solomon) 

7479, Dersey, John M. Some considerations of the 
psychoanalytical principle and religious living. 
Samikga, 1954, 8, 47-57.—-The only way to raise the 
level of mental health of the people is by the individu- 
al’s treating himself with more insight into the mean- 
ing and scope of his individuality, Thru self-observa- 
tion we can go the way that works and thus identify 
ourselves with creator and creation, Self-interest is 
what is properly meant by spiritual devotion, —{D. 
Prager) 

7480. Erikson, Erik H. (Austen Riggs Center, 
Stockbridge, Mass.) Wachstum und Krisen der ge- 
sunden Persénlichkeit. (Growth and crises of the 
healthy personality.) Seuttgart: Ernst Klett, 1953. 

63 p. 2.80 D.M.—This monograph is a translation by 
Kathe Hiigel of a paper originally prepared by the 
author (see 26: 5400) for the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Childhood and Youth in 1950,—<H. P. 
David) 

7481. Garrett, Annette. Learning through super- 
vision. Smith Coll, Stud. soc. Wk, 1954, 24(2), iv, 
109 p.—Describes the manner in which Smith College 
integrates extensive field work with academic studies 
in the training of social caseworkers. Each student 
has a faculty supervisor who furthers this integration 
by checking with his job supervisors through regular 
fall, winter and spring visits to the agency where he 
is employed. The academic programs for the first and 
second years are discussed, as is the interdependence 
of course and field work,—(G. Elias) 

7482. Hiltner, Seward. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Bibli- 
ography and reading guide in pastoral psychology. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1954, 4(40), 9=24.—112-item 
annotated bibliography in pastoral psychology fol- 
lowed by a brief statement about each author. There 
is a graded reading guide. An additional bibliography 
contains a classified list of books on subjects ranging 
from alcoholism to sex, marriage, and the family. 


7483. Jacoby, Alberta. Mental health films for the 
ministry. Pastoral Psychol., 1954, 4(40), 45-G6.— 
Following a discussion of mental health films as an 
aid in the ministry, a classified, annotated list of se- 
lected films for mental health education is presented. 


7484, Kamm, Alfred. (Dept. Public Welfare, Carbon- 
dale, Ill.) Teachers have mental health responsibili- 
ties. Understanding the Child, 1954, 23, 3-7; 17. 
—The need for mental health education in schools to- 
day is stressed, Suggestions and illustrations are 
given of procedures for implementing mental health 


training. —({W. Coleman) 























7485. Kraus, G. Some aspects of mental health in 
the Eastern Mediterranean region. Bull. World Fed. 
ment, Hith, 1954, 6, 5-10.—‘“*The general situation of 
mental health... should not be measured by Western 
standards” and the problems cannot be dealt with “‘in 
the same way as one might in Western countries, The 
three main evils... are poverty, disease and igno- 
rance”’ and it is not possible ‘‘to combat one without 
paying full attention to both the others,”’ Illustrative 
problems in all three areas in Egypt, Lebanon, Sudan, 
Iran, and Iraq are discussed,—(J. C. Franklin) 

7486, Lang, J. L. Les associations régionales 
pour la sauvegarde de |’enfance et de |’adolescence. 
(Regional associations for the protection of childhood 
and adolescence.) Encéphale, 1953, 42 (Suppl. No. 
3), 99-109.——-A description of the activities and a 
listing of regional mental hygiene ageficies in France 
is given, —(A. L. Benton) 

7487. McLeed, Laurence $. Mental health in the 
home. New York: Bookman Associates, 1953. 243 p. 
$3.50.—Presents the fundamental principles of child 
guidance, personality adjustment, and happy family 
relationships. Dr. McLeod points out that good mental 
health is basically a matter of attitudes and emotional 
habits and the home is where the majority of these are 
formed..——(S. B. Groy) 

7488. Show, Franklin J. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Ceunseling from the standpoint of an “‘inter- 
active conceptualist."” J. counsel. Psychol., 1954, 1, 
36—42.—The author presents a framework which as- 
sumes that the conditions of learning may combine in 
a variety of ways to produce a variety of sources of 
disturbance in different individuals, ‘*This framework 
might be spoken of as interactive conceptualization, 
since the individual’s development is thought of as a 
function of interaction in learning environments that 
vary widely in the learning history of different in- 
dividuals,’’ Topics covered include: resourcefulness 
anxiety, repression anxiety, inhibitory deficit, and to- 
ward a learning theory of psychological counseling. 
—(L. N. Solomon) 

7489, Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Counseling and the learning 
of integrative behavior. |. counsel. Psychol., 1954, 
1, 42-48. —‘*The ways of life of concern in the coun- 
seling process are adaptive patterns of behavior, in- 
cluding cognition and conation as well as action, that 
have grown out of the individual’s experience of his 
environment. To understand the development of these 
ways of life and how they may be modified, one needs 
knowledge of two types. First, one needs to know 
something of the conditions affecting learnings of the 
relationship between the forms of adaptive behavior 
and the kinds of interpersonal events that produce 
them. Second, one needs to know the principles of 
learning, the laws governing the strengthening and 
weakening, the broadening and narrowing, of be- 
havioral characteristics within the individual's be- 
havior repertoire,’’ Topics discussed include: the 
learning process as a frame of reference, the client as 
learner, and the problem of insight. —(L. N. Solomon) 
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7490, Torrance, E. Paul. (Stead A.F. Base, Reno, 
Nev.) Some practical uses of a knowledge of self- 
concepts in counseling and guidance. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1954, 14, 120-127,—Self-evaluations by 
entering college freshmen may be used to facilitate 
counseling and adjustment. Self-estimates on aca- 
demic skills may be recorded in sufficiently concrete 
terms to be meaningful to faculty advisers. The tech- 
niques for using self-estimates ‘“‘can be made suffi- 
ciently simple to be useful to faculty advisers and yet 
potent enough to achieve the depth necessary for 
modifying self-concepts,’’—(W. Coleman) 

7491, Wyatt, Frederick. Review of psychiatric 
progress, 1953. Clinical psychology. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1954, 110, 501-503. ——A number of books and 
studies are discussed briefly which, as theory or 
practice, have bearing on clinical problems. These 
are classed under the following categories: systems 
of personality study; theory, criticism and method- 
ology; and life histories, compendia and diagnostic 
techniques, 14 references.~—(N. H. Pronko) 


(See also abstract 6835) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


7492, Anderson, Delwin M., & Kiesler, Frank. (VA 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, St. Paul, Minn.) Helping to- 
ward help: the intake interview. Social Casewk, 1954, 
35, 72-76. —The authors discuss a method of initial 
interviewing by the social worker applicable to the 
majority of patients who come for out-patient psychi- 
atric treatment. This method is contrasted to the 
traditional intake function of “history-taking.’’ Goal 
of the interview is to provide a reality-testing experi- 
ence for the patient within which he can (1) clarify 
his problem; (2) assess what he has already at- 
tempted to do about it; (3) assess his motivation for 
utilizing help and identify some of his resistances; 
(4) decide whether he can get and accept the treat- 
ment he wants. —(L. B. Costin) 

7493. Crissy, William J. E. (Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing, N. Y.) Inter-personal aspects of the interview— 
procedural techniques and research practices. Proc. 
1953 Conj. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1954, 
124=128,—If interviewing is an art, the lines along 
which improvement may be sought can best be 
imagined by considering those by which other arts 
have been governed. In music, painting and the drama 
we find in varying degrees the gradual growth of a 
body of agreed, communicable technique and method. 
Additions and improvements occur, in part by the ac- 
cumulation of experience, in part by the absorption of 
knowledge gained in other fields, and sometimes by 
deliberate effort. —(G. C, Carter) 

7494, Dreikurs, Rudolf. The psychological inter- 
view in medicine. Amer. J]. indiv. Psychol., 1952-53, 
10, 99=122.—A method is outlined which is designed 
to aid various professional practitioners understand 
the psychodynamics of people with whom they deal. 
The method “‘... follows the well established pattern 
of Adler’’ and includes eliciting information concern- 
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ing the “Subjective condition,’’ “Objective situa- 
tion’’ and the “Family constellation,’’—(A. R. 
Howard) 

7495. Hendrickson, Willard J., Coffer, Robert H., 
Jr., & Cross, Thomas N. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
The initial interview. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol, Psy- 
chiat., 1954, 71, 24-30.—The importance of the first 
interview is stressed; its diagnostic and evaluative 
functions outlined. The general principles of psycho- 
therapy are useful guides,—(L. A. Pennington) 

7496. Korner, Herold. (Menninger School of Psy- 
chiatry, Topeka, Kans.) Expleration of intact assets 
of personality during diagnostic evaluation. Bu//. 
Menninger Clin., 1954, 18, 59-63.—The investigation 
of personality assets is often not sufficiently stressed 
in diagnostic evaluation, To know both pathology and 
assets allows a more complete understanding of the 
patient, his conflicts and his ability to deal with 
them. The appraisal of assets is important for diag- 
nosis, prognosis, and therapy,—(W. A, Varvel) 

7497, LeCron, Leslie M. A hypnotic technique for 
uncovering unconscious material. |. clin. exp. Hyp- 
nosis, 1954, 2, 76+79.—‘‘A technique is given 
whereby unconscious material and information may be 
learned under hypnosis through automatic movements 
of the fingers, or Chevreul’s pendulum. The move- 
ments are controlled by the unconscious mind of the 
patient. Questions are asked which can be answered 
either ‘yes’ or ‘no’.... Essentially, the method is a 
variation of automatic writing with movements sub- 
stituted for-writing. A brief case history is given 
wherein knowledge was gained in this way as to the 
causes for severe menstrual pains,’’—(E. G. Aiken) 

7498. Murase, Kenneth. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
A problem in supervision in an authoritarian setting. 
Social Casewk, 1954, 35, 117-122.—This is an ac- 
count of how a social work student in a juvenile court 
field work placement functioned on a particular case 
as he attempted to resolve for himself his own con- 
flicts in relation to authority. The focus is upon how 
the problem was handled within the student-supervi sor 
relationship.—(L. B. Costin) 


7499, Olinick, Stenley L. Some considerations of 
the use of questioning as a psychoanalytic technique. 
J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1954, 2, 57-66.—Ques- 
tioning is to be resorted to only when the following 
conditions are fulfilled: (1) Opportunity has been 
given the patient for verbal expression of his asso- 
ciations and affects, (2) the analyst has examined his 
own psychic economy, (3) resistance has intervened 
and interpretation requires preliminary validation, (4) 
anxiety has intervened and the patient requires sup- 
port and orientation, and (5) character defenses or ego 
structure are such that a preparatory period of fa- 
miliarization, ego support, and reality testing, is 
necessary.—{(D. Prager) 

7500. Owens, Charlotte. Concepts of interviewing. 
Nurs. Outlook, 1953, 1, 577-580.——Based on estab- 
lishing mutual understanding between two people, the 
interview occurs through the process of interchanging 
feelings by listening, thinking, talking, clarifying a 
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problem, in setting the stage for the next steps of 
solving the problem. The author discusses some of 
the common errors and pitfalls in interviewing. Atti- 
tudes and feelings are of greatest importance in inter- 
views. From here the discussion proceeds to an 
elucidation of some basic factors in interviewing. 
Testing the importance of the setting for an interview, 
the author tabulates the number of points for the ideal 
interview. —(S, M, Amatora) 

7501. Sanford, Nevitt. (Vassar Coll,, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) The interview in personality ap- 
praisal. Proc. 1953 Conj. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. 
Serv., 1954, 129-136.—In the field of personality 
there is still place for the exploratory interview. The 
interview may provide estimates of variables for which 
no objective tests are as yet available. There is an 
area that may be approached either by means of the 
interview or by means of the questionnaire, a decision 
in favor of the one or the other depending on circum- 
stances and a variety of rather subtle factors. —-{G. 
C. Carter) 

7502. van der Heyden, Ph.M. Casuistische be- 
schouwingen | en Il. (Casuistic considerations | and 
IL) Psychol, Achtergr., 1953, 5, 109-123.—In Ia 
case history is discussed which illustrates that valid 
personality evaluations can be obtained through the 
confrontation of data from a battery of independent 
projective techniques; in II it is shown how one can 
in practice separate constitutional from environmental 
factors in intellectual evaluations, This is done by 
analyzing differences in verbal and performance IQ, 
Rorschach intelligence estimate, quotient of mechani- 
cal skill, etc.—(P. W. Pruyser) 

7503. Wilsen, J. Watson. Correlation of clinical 
estimates with test scores on mental ability and per- 
sonality tests. |. clin. Psychol., 1954, 10, 97-99. 
—‘*‘A carefully structured interview may have greater 
validity with respect to predicting level of ability, 
personality structure and the like than historic studies 
of the interview would indicate.’’ This conclusion is 
based on the author’s ability to predict well test 
scores on much used tests from interview impressions, 
—(L. B. Heathers) 


(See also abstract 7143) 


DIAGNOSIS & EVALUATION 


7504. Allahabad University, Bureau of Psychology. 
Report Psychological Bureau. Shiksha, 1953, 6(1), 
186-191,—-The report consists of details on the con- 
struction and standardization of verbal group test of 
intelligence in Hindi for age 12, Hindi attainment 
test for class VIII, verbal group test of intelligence 
for age 13 +, Standford-Binet Hindi adaptation, and 
validity data of some earlier tests constructed by the 
Bureau. It also describes the allocation and educa 
tional and vocational guidance work of the Bureau 
during 1952-53.—(D. Sinha) 

7505, Ardoino, J. Propos sur une caractérologie 
et esquisse d'une méthode d’ analyse du caractére. 


(Remarks concerning a characterology and outline of a 
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method of character analysis.) Psyché, Paris, 1953, 
8, 621-625.—In order to obtain as much spontaneous 
personality information as possible, principles of 
projection and methodical introspection are incorpo- 
rated into a questionnaire composed of two tests. 
Test A, a projective questionnaire, has 72 questions 
based on Berger’s 9 factors and requires the subject 
to invent heroes and describe them by answers to 
structured questions, Test B, controlled introspec- 
tion, requires the subject to describe himself as he 
is, as he would like to appear, and as a friend and an 
enemy would judge him, Directions for Test A are 
presented. (R. H. Dana) 

7506. Bash, K. W. (Siidstrasse 120, Zurich, Switz 
erland,) Uber die Bestimmung und statistische 
Verteilung der Introversion und Extratension im 
Rorschach-Versuch. (The determination and statisti- 
cal distribution of introversion and extratension on 
the Rorschach test.) Rorschachiana, 1953, 1, 333%- 
343,——A new statistical Rorschach measure, the 
**Experience Value,’’ designed to express the distri- 
bution of movement and color responses in the Ex- 
perience Balance on a linear scale, is suggested as 
an indicator of introversion—extratension tendencies. 
Analysis of test protocols of ‘‘normal’’ subjects re- 
flects relatively extratensive trends among men and 
introversive trends among women. Within the two 
separate groups there appears to be a bimodal distri- 
bution, which is rather consistent with Jung’s theory. 
Latin summary,——(H. P. David) 

7507. Bleck, John Davies. The interpretation of 
MMPI profiles of college women. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 870-87 1.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, 
U. Minnesota, 

7508. Brengelmann, Johannes C. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, Eng.) Der visuelle Objekterkennungstest. 
(The visual object-recognition test.) Z. exp. 
angewand, Psychol., 1953, 1, 422=452,—‘‘Space 
scores tended to be independent of content scores; 
neurotics and psychotics showed more recognition 
error than normals in both the content and the space 
scores,’’ Psychotics made more errors than neurotics 
but **... when only wrong perceptions, i.e. complex 
errors before recognition, were scored, the discrimi- 
native power of the test increased; ... short period of 
hospitalization and short duration of illness may be 
related to high recognition error, English and French 
summaries,—(W. Schwarz) 

7509. Brody, Gertrude Gillenson. (410 Central 
Park West, New York.) A study of the effects of color 
on Rorschach responses. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 
1953, 48, 261-311.—-The standard Rorschach cards 
and a set identical to them except for the removal of 
color were administered to 50 normal male college 
students and 50 clinically diagnosed as neurotic. 
When the standard cards were responded to first, it 
was found that the neurotics were disturbed by color, 
while the controls were not. When the achromatic 
series was given first neither the neurotics nor the 
controls were disturbed by the presence of color in 
the standard series to which they responded next. 
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When the standard Rorschach was given first, the 
neurotics became disorganized and variable in their 
responses from one part of the series to another, 18 
references. —(G. G. Thompson) 

7510. Brown, Manuel N. (V.A. Hosp., Vancouver, 
Washington.) An interest inventory as a measure of 
personality. |. counsel, Psychol., 1954, 1, 9-11. 
—“*From the findings of this study, and those of 
Strong, it appears that persons whose interests re- 
semble those of production managers tend to have the 
following personality traits: preference for working 
with things rather than people; relatively poor insight 
into self and others; and difficulty in interpersonal 
relationships.’’—(L. N. Solomon) 

7511. Brown, Robert L., & Lacey, Oliver L. The 
diagnestic value of the Rosenzweig P-F Study. /. 
clin. Psychol., 1954, 10, 72-75.—-The P-F Study was 
given to 36 college students and hospital attendants, 
36 alcoholics, and 36 hospitalized paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. The 18 female alcoholics were new mem- 
bers of AA; the 18 male alcoholics were hospitalized 
for chronic alcoholism. Female alcoholics were sig- 
nificantly more, male paranoids significantly less 
extrapunitive than the remaining groups. Conversely, 
female alcoholics were less, male paranoids more 
impunitive than the remaining groups. It is felt that 
the P-F Study has questionable validity for clinical 
diagnosis; the differences between the psychiatric 
groups was not large, differences between the sexes 
were more significant than differences between psy- 
chiatric categories, and the differences found were 
not in agreement with the test’s theory. —(L. B. 
Heathers) 

7512. Caignié, A. Etude comparative de deux tests 
de visualisation. (A comparative study of two visual 
representation tests.) Bull, Cent, Etud, Rech. psy- 
chotech., 1953, 2(1), 31-33.+—Weinberg’s V-tests 
(the judgment of surface development from the in- 
spection of volume) and D.-R. Miller’s Survey of Ob- 
ject Visualization (the reconstruction of volume from 
the study of an initial development) were administered 
to construction workers. The V-tests gave better re- 
sults than Miller’s test. —(A. Pinard) 

7513, Calvin, Allen (U. Texas, Austin), & McCon- 
nell, James. Ellis on personality inventories. /. 
consult, Psychol., 1953, 17, 462-464,-—An answer to 
certain criticisms of personality inventories raised by 
Albert Ellis (see 28: 939), The authors utilize data 
from MMPI studies to bolster their arguments. In 
general, they find this test predicting better than the 
“more intuitive techniques’’ favored by Ellis, —(F. 
Costin) 

7514, Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), 
& Beloff, Halla. Research origin and construction of 
the |. P. A. T. Junior Personality Quiz. |. consult. 
Psychol., 1953, 17, 436-442.—Describes the de- 
velopment of a personality questionnaire for use with 
10 to 14 year-old boys and girls. The present test 
(Junior Personality Quiz) has 144 items, takes 30 
minutes for the large majority of the children. ‘*The 
external or social validity of this internally validated 
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test remains to be investigated by use of the test in 
schools and clinics.”” The authors state that because 
the test deals with ‘‘so many demonstratedly inde- 
pendent dimensions of behavior’’ it should give better 
predictions than any “single, long, and reliable 

scale, because each factor brings new information.”’ 
—(F. Costin) 

7515, Curnutt, Robert H., & Lewis, William B. The 
relationship between Z scores on the Bender Gestalt 
and F+% on the Rorschach. /. clin. Psychol., 1954, 
10, 96-97.—"'In order to determine the relationship 
between two reputed measures of ego strength, the 
Bender Gestalt Z score and the Rorschach F+%, these 
scores from a heterogeneous group of 25 neuropsychi- 
atric patients were correlated, using the Rank Differ- 
ence method. No significant relationship was found. 
The implications of this finding are discussed,’’— 
(L. B. Heathers) 

7516. Dunsdon, M. L., & Roberts, J. A. Fraser. 
(Stoke Park Colony, Bristol, Eng.) The relation of 
the Terman-Merrill vocabulary test to mental age in a 
sample of English children. Brit. ]. statist. Psychol., 
1953, 6, 61+70,—Four vocabularies were given to 
school children at Bristol, selected by a method 
which, it was hoped, would give a good random 
sample. Data from a sample of English children show- 
ing the relation of the Terman-Merrill vocabulary test 
to the scale as a whole is presented. The sample 
consists of results obtained by applying Form L to 
450 children ranging in age from 7.0 to 14,11 years. 
The over-all partial correlation between number of 
words and MA at fixed CA is .842, which is in close 
agreement with the results of other workers. —(G. C. 
Carter) 

7517. Eysenck, Hans-Jirgen. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London.) Frage-bogen als Messmittell der Persin- 
lichkeit. (Questionnaires as measures of person- 
ality.) Z. exp. angewand, Psychol., 1953, 1, 291-335. 
—The validity of inventories as personality tests, 
changes in theoretical formulations over the last 35 
years, item analysis and the lie scale are discussed. 
Ten separate hypotheses were set up and verified in 
the course of the experiment, of which the following 
were the most important: “Inventories especially de- 
signed for the purpose are valid measures of the de- 
gree of neuroticism; direct measures of neuroticism 
measure this trait more thoroughly and accurately than 
do indirect or disguised measures; questionnaire tests 
of neuroticism correlate positively with each other; 
abnormal subjects having very low scores on neu 
roticism questionnaires have abnormally high scores 
on the lie scale! Questionnaire, scoring, and 33-item 
bibliography. English and French summaries. —{W. 
Schwarz) 

7518. Feldman, Marvin J., Gursslin, Carolyn; Kap- 
len, Marvin L., & Sharleck, Nidie. (U, Buffalo, N. Y.) 
A preliminary study to develop a more discriminating 
F+ ratio. |/. clin. Psychol., 1954, 10, 47-51.—The 
authors offer Feldman’s F+% to evaluate ego-strength 
from the Rorschach, For a preliminary evaluation of 
this measure, the Rorschachs of 30 neurotics seen at 
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a VA mental hygiene clinic were compared with those 
of 53 normals. The educational level of the normals 

was very significantly higher than that of the neurot- 

ics as was their average R on the Rorschach. Feld- 

man’s F+% differentiated between these two groups.— 
(L. B. Heathers) 


7519, Flament, J. (Hépital Universitaire Brug- 
mann, Brussels, Belg.) Contribution @ l'étude ex- 
périmentale du test de Szondi. (An experimental in- 
vestigation of the Szondi test.) Acta, neurol, belg., 
1953, 53, 675-689.—The cards of the Szondi test 
were shown to a group of 25 psychiatrists who were 
required to identify the diagnostic categories from 
which the cards were derived. Correct identifications 
were made at significant levels for many of the cards. 
The writer concludes that his data do not necessarily 
support the theory of drives and that, as currently 
used, “‘the test cannot be regarded as a scientific 
instrument for use in routine clinical examination.’’ 
20 references.—{B. A. Maher 


7520. Fleishman, Edwin A. A note on the Minne- 
sota Rate of Manipulation Test as a time limit test. 
Educ. psychol, Measmt, 1954, 14, 156-160.—Com- 
parable reliability may be obtained on the Minnesota 
rate of manipulation test administered as a time limit 
test with its reliability as a work-limit test. Ad- 
ministered as a time limit test facilitates its use as a 
group test. ‘‘Somewhat higher reliability is generally 
achieved when the first trial is used as practice only, 
followed by two test trials,””"—(W. Coleman) 


7521. Fortier, Robert H. An appraisal of Keehn’s 
critique of ‘‘ The response to color and ego func- 
tions." Psychol. Bull., 1954, 51, 67~G9.——This reply 
(see 28: 7532) is directed at the principal criticisms 
levied by Keehn.—(R. Perloff) 


7522. Friedemann, A. (Fischerweg 6, Biel, Switz- 
erland.) Le test des pyramides en couleurs (Pfister- 
Heiss). (The Pfister-Heiss Color-Pyramid Test.) 
Rorschachiana, 1953, 1, 344-359.—The administra- 
tion and interpretation of the color-pyramid test are 
briefly described and discussed, together with some 
norms based upon “several thousand’’ subjects. 8 
cases are presented in greater detail with test proto- 
cols and interview data. The color-pyramid test is 
recommended ‘‘as an accessory instrument in psycho- 
logical diagnosis.’’ English, German, Italian sum- 
maries.—(H. P. David) 


7523. Furrer, Walter. Die Farbe in der Persén- 
lichkeitsdiagnostik. Lehrbuch des Lischer Testes. 
(Color in personality diagnosis, A text book for the 
Lischer Test.) Bern: Hans Huber, 1954. 232 p. 
S/Fr. 27.80.—Although intended as a manual for the 
Liischer Test, the volume assumes some familiarity 
with the test materials, The author briefly discusses 
the psychological rationale of the basic Liischer 
colors (blue, green, red, and yellow), and the theo- 
retical implications of color preferences. Adminis- 
tration and scoring procedures are outlined. The 
major portion of the text is devoted to problems of 














interpretation, based on 730 protocols, from normal 
children to disturbed adults,.(H. P. David) 

7524, Gibby, Robert G. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Detroit, Mich.), Miller, Daniel R., & Walker, 
Edward L. The examiner's influence on the Rorsch- 
ach protocol. J. consult. Psychol., 1953, 17, 425= 
428.—*‘‘This study is concerned with differences in 
Rorschach protocols obtained by various examiners 
from comparable groups of patients in a mental hy- 
giene clinic,’’ The examiners differed significantly 
from each other in the determinants they elicited from 
comparable subjects. The authors propose a theo- 
retical frame of reference for interpreting the results 
and for the planning of further research.—(F. Costin) 

7525. Guertin, Wilson H. (V.A. Hosp., Knoxville, 
Iowa.) A factor analysis of curvilinear distortions on 
the Bender-Gestalt. |. clin. Psychol., 1954, 10, 12- 
17,-—‘*The Bender productions of 100 mental hospital 
patients were evaluated in terms of a number of semi- 
objective scoring indices, The intercorrelation 
matrix of these variables was factored with the 
multiple-group centroid factor analytic technique. 
Factor loadings are presented for 42 test variables 
and five gross diagnostic categories. Relationships 
between the factors obtained from the current study 
and a previous one are also presented,””—(L. B. 
Heathers) 

7526. Heineman, Charles E. (State U. Iowa, lowa 
City.) A forced-choice form of the Taylor Anxiety 
Scale. J. consult. Psychol., 1953, 17, 447-454. 
—This article describes the construction and use of 
a forced-choice form of the Taylor Anxiety scale. The 
advantage of such a form is to “reduce the effects of 
possible tendencies by Ss to consider the social de- 
sirability of particular responses.” An analysis of 
the data revealed that although the influence of social 
favorability was not entirely eliminated by the forced- 
choice technique, it at least can be ‘‘drastically re- 
duced.’’ 32 references.—({F. Costin) 


7527. Holloway, Harold David. Effects of training 
upon, and relationships between, two standard child 


intelligence tests. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 884. 


— Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, State U. Iowa. 

7528. Hérmann, Hans. Methodische Studien iber 
die Auswertbarkeit eines Schriftlichen projektiven 
Vertahrens. (Methodological studies concerning the 
usefulness of a written projective technique.) Z. exp. 
angewand, Psychol., 1953, 1, 182-213.—The re- 
liability of interpretation and diagnostic significance 
of a paper and pencil projective technique was shown. 
The testing technique can be so structured as to 
possess characterological meaning and the diagnostic 
value is retained. ‘*Thus, by using a multiple choice 
procedure it is possible to come to a very reliable... 
highly differentiated analysis of paper and pencil 
projective techniques,” 25 references. English and 
French summaries.—(W. Schwarz) 

7529. Jaleta, $. (Laboratory of Experimental Psy- 
chology, B. H. U.) A group test of general mental 
ability in Hindi. Shiksha, 1953, 6(1), 154-156.—A 
report of a 45-minute group test of intelligence in 
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Hindi is given with statistical data on reliability and 
validity. —{D. Sinha) 

7530, Jastak, Joseph. (U. Delaware, Newark.) 
Ranking Bellevue subtest scores for diagnostic pur- 
poses. j. consult, Psychol., 1953, 17, 403-410.—An 
investigation of the validity of Wechsler’s sign lists 
for diagnostic purposes. Conclusions: (1) The diag- 
nostic signs hold up only when raw score means are 
used for purposes of comparisons. (2) Sign lists fit 
female patterns more closely than male patterns. (3) 
Wechsler’s neurotic, schizophrenic, and organic 
patients are inadequately differentiated from each 
other either in the psychiatric diagnosis or in the test 
results, or both. (4) Patterns published in this study 
need checking on other groups of each diagnostic 
category to test reliability and validity of the ranks. 
—(F. Costin) 

7531. Kenizsa, Gaetano. (Milano U., Italy.) Sulla 
validazione delle diagnosi di personalita. (On the 
validation of personality diagnoses.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1953, 14, 651-674.—A critical analy- 
sis of validation methodology concerning personality 
tests is followed by the presentation of an experi- 
mental research on the validity of the judgment of the 
subject himself as to the degree of accuracy of the 
characterological profile as presented to him. The 
same characterological profile of 26 items is pre+ 
sented to 23 subjects. The results show 78.7% ac- 
knowledging the veracity of the profile, 9.8% doubrful 
and 11.3% rejections. The same profile with all items 
having negative connotations, administered to another 
group of 23 subjects, showed 79.4% acknowledgments, 
4.3% doubtful, and 16.1% rejections. —(A. Manoil) 


7532. Keehn, J. D. (Institute of Psychiatry, 
Maudsley Hosp., Lond.) ‘*The response to color and 
ego functions’’: A critique in the light of recent ex- 
perimental evidence. Psychol. Bull., 1954, 51, 65- 
67,—An examination of experiments bearing on the 
relationship of color responses to emotionality indi- 
cates that “*...the use of the results of Rorschach 
studies either to support or to refute the color-emo- 
tionality hypothesis is invalid. Hence the great ma- 
jority of the evidence put forward by Fortier in sup- 
port of his theory (see 27: 7046) must be regarded as 
irrelevant,’’—(R. Perloff) 

7533. Klopfer, Bruno; Ainsworth, Mary D., Klopfer, 
Walter G., & Holt, Robert R. Developments in the 
Rorschach technique. Vol. |. Technique and theory. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N,Y.: World Book Co., 1954. x, 
726 p. $6.50.—P art I consists of a chapter on ad- 
ministration and 8 chapters of detailed instructions 
for scoring and a chapter on the use of the Individual 
Record Blank. In Part II problems of interpretation 
relative to quantitative analysis; appraisal of intel- 
lectual level, control, and creative potential; and 
**sequence analysis,’’ which consists of interpreting 
card by card response by response within the total 
context of the record are discussed. In Part Ill is 
presented a critical summary of Rorschach validation 
studies with 168 references. The implications of 
some contemporary personality theories for Rorschach 
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rationale are considered, A common ego psychological 
frame of reference for the interpretative hypotheses 
stated in Part Il is attempted. Part IV contains a 
chapter on report writing, a detailed case study 
“drawn from the normal range of adjustment,’’ and a 
presentation of the Rorschach Prognostic Rating 
Scale. —{H. P. David) 

7534, Knopf, lrwin J. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
The effects of recent perceptual training and experi- 


ence on Rorschach performance. |. clin. Psychol., 
1954, 10, 52=56.—"'The effects of two experimental 


conditions on six Rorschach scoring variables were 
studied. One group of 16 subjects was trained to per- 
ceive small animals or animal parts hidden in the ap- 
parent content in each of a series of 14 slides. An- 
other 16 subjects were exposed to a non-personal 

film on color. A control group of 16 subjects learned 
a serial list of nonsense syllables. All subjects were 
given the Rorschach twice, spaced three weeks apart, 
with the experimental conditions immediately pre- 
ceding the second Rorschach testing.”’ It is con- 
cluded that even Condition I had relatively slight 
effect on the Rorschach; under this condition R, A%, 
and Dd% increased but the differences did not meet 
the usual significance levels; changes in M, C, and 
F% were clearly not significant.—(L. B. Heathers) 

7535. Kuhn, Rolend. (Miinsterlingen, Thurgau, 
Switzerland.) Grundlegende statistische und psycho- 
logische Aspekte des Rorschachschen F ormdeut- 
versuches. (Fundamental statistical and psycho- 
logical aspects of the Rorschach test.) Rorschachi- 
ana, 1953, 1, 320-333.—When interpreting a 
Rorschach protocol the examiner should be aware not 
only of the psychological phenomena involved but 
also of certain statistical interrelationships. The 
author observes that interpretation of any one Rorsch- 
ach factor depends both upon the total number of re- 
sponses and the quality of the separate percepts. He 
illustrates his thesis by discussing varied qualitative 
differences in Whole and Movement responses. Eng- 
lish, French, Italian summaries. 28 references. 

—(H. P, David) 

7536. Linton, Herriet B. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Rerschech correlates of response to sugges- 
tien. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 75-83.— 
**The purpose of the present study was to discover 
Rorschach measures associated with change of auto- 
kinetic judgments under the influence of planted 
judgment given by a confederate, and to generalize 
about personality correlates of response to sugges- 
tion,’’ Change of judgment was found to relate 
highly to the eleven Rotschach ineasures chosen. 
—(L. N. Solomon) 

7537. Machover, Solomon (Kings County Hosp., 
New York), & Anderson, Helen J. Validity of a paper- 
and-penci! form of the MMPI psychopathic deviate 
scale. |. consult, Psychol., 1952, 17, 459-461.— 
When the items of the Pd scale of the MMPI are ad- 
ministered as a separate test, there is no loss of ac- 
curacy in the results, when compared to administering 
them within the context of the entire MMPI. The au- 
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thor sees this fact as an advantage, for the availa- 
bility of a separate scale permits the MMPI to be used 
more efficiently and flexibly, “‘directs attention to 
clinically significant content, presents data useful in 
follow-up interview, and provides a permanent record 
of detailed concrete responses in readily utilized 
form,’*—-{F. Costin) 

7538. Metsky, Marvin. The effects of photographic 
clarity on the choice of Szondi pictures. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 723-724.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1953, New York U. 

7539. Mills, Eugene S. (Whittier Coll., Calif.) A 
story completion test for college students. |. clin. 
Psychol., 1954, 10, 18-22.—‘“*The writer discussed a 
story completion test for college students consisting 
of 15 items dealing with critical areas of student life. 
The test was administered to 312 history and psy- 
chology students in three liberal arts colleges and a 
theme analysis made of the responses. The time re- 
quired for administration of the test was discussed 
and consideration given to the value of the technique 
as an opening wedge in testing and counseling re- 
lationships,’’—(L. B. Heathers) 

7540. Neff, Walter S., & Glaser, Nathan M. (Jewish 
Vocat. Serv., Chicago 4, Il!,) Nermative date on the 
Rorschach. J. Psychol., 1954, 37, 95-104.——Of 900 
persons handled in a vocational guidance agency, 100 
had personality problems serious enough to warrant 
administration of the Rorschach; so they are con- 
sidered normals, with some qualification. Significant 
differences from Beck’s previous group were found, 
especially in degree of liberation of the intellectual 
and affective elements of the personality, as well as 
more signs of anxiety. One fifth of the S’s showed 
patterns similar to neurotic and psychotic S’s seen in 
a psychiatric clinic, 20 references. —(R. W. Husband) 

7541. Norman, Ralph D. (U. New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque.) Sex differences and other aspects of 
young superior adult performance on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue. |. consult. Psychol., 1953, 17, 411-418. 
—Important sex differences and other characteristics 
discovered in a population of young adults with IQ’s 
of 120 or better, as revealed through the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, include the following: (1) Females appeared 
to be more deteriorated than their age warranted. (2) 
Sex differences appear which “‘affect the clinical 
utility of the test, and which generally corroborate 
previous research.”’ (3) Significant scatter patterns 
exist which are functions of sex and IQ level. (4) 
There were important discrepancies in item gradations 
of difficulty. (5) All subtests discriminate between 
Superior and Very Superior IQ groups, but not to the 
same degree, —(F. Costin) 

7542. Ombredane, A. (Free U., Brussels, Bel- 
gium.) Distinction et mise en place des aspects de la 
projection. (Differential aspects of projection.) 
Rorschachiana, 1953, 1, 287~306,—The many dif- 
ferent phenomena to which the term “‘projection’’ or 
‘projective’? have been applied constitute a source of 
confusion in contemporary psychology. The author 
suggests an initial dichotomy between psychodynamic 
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and “‘transpositive’’ aspects of the projective process 
and then discusses his thesis in terms of the Rorsch- 
ach and the T.A.T. English, German, Italian sum- 
maries,—(H. P. David) 

7543. Rizze, Carlo. (U. Rome, Italy.) The 
Rorschach method in Italy. Rorschachiana, 1953, 1, 
306-320.—In his discussion of Rorschach develop- 
ments in post-war Italy the author notes that a Society 
has been founded and a Schvol established, that the 
practical application of the test has been extended to 
manifold areas, and that the Rorschach has not es- 
caped the attention of magazines, movies, and charla- 
tans, An annotated bibliography of 57 pertinent 
papers, published between September 1949 and 
August 1952. French, German, Italian summaries. 
—(H. P. David) 


7544, Rotter, Julian B., Fitzgerald, Bernard J., & 
Joyce, James N. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) A com- 
parison of some objective measures of expectancy. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 111-114. —4 
measures of expectancy were compared, ‘‘Similarities 
of results in the four groups indicate that all four 
methods are tending to measure the same thing... 
There appears to be a close relationship between 
previous training in a specific situation and expecta- 
tions for future performance,’’ 26 references,—(L. 
N. Solomon) 


7545. Rubin, Harold. (VA Hosp., Lebanon, Pa.) A 
quantitative study of the HTP and its relationship to 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. /. clin. Psychol., 1954, 
10, 35-38.—"'The HTP was evaluated with respect to 
its effectiveness as a measure of intellectual func- 
tion. Subjects were 108 patients admitted to the N.P. 
Service of a veterans hospital. With the Wechsler- 
Bellevue as the criterion, results revealed the HTP 
as a valid measure of ‘intelligence.’ The % Raw G 
IQ had the greatest value in this respect. Buck’s 
score pattern proposed to indicate maladjustment did 
not identify this group of psychiatric patients as 
, maladjusted.’ **—(L. B. Heathers) 

7546. Rubin-Rabson, Grace. Correlates of the non- 
committal test-item response. |. clin. Psychol., 1954, 
10, 93-95.——The W-B Verbal Scale, the Bernreuter, 
and a conservative-liberal attitude questionnaire were 
given to 43 adults attending a series of lectures on 
psychology. Test records were anonymous. Various 
correlations were computed to explore the meaning of 
non-committal responses on the attitude question- 
naire. The number of such responses showed moder- 
ate but significant negative correlations with Verbal 
IQ and with the Bernreuter self-sufficiency score. 
—(L. B. Heathers) 


7547. Saul, Leon; Sheppard, Edith; Selby, Dorothy; 
Lhamon, William; Sachs, David, & Master, Regina. 
(U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) The quantification 
of hostility in dreams with reference to essential 
hypertension. Science, 1954, 119, 382-383.—De- 
scribes a Gpoint scale constructed to measure hos- 
tility in manifest dreams, demarcating 3 major cate- 
gories in the intensity of its expression, The testing 
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of the scale on chronic hypertensive patients is re- 
ported._{A. J. w) 

7548. Searr, Elizabeth H. (Royal Eastern Counties 
Institution, Colchester, Eng.) Changes in Terman- 
Merrill 1.Q.’s with dull children; a test of the Roberts- 
Mellone adjustments. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1953, 
6, 71-76.—In a recent paper (see 27: 2759), Roberts 
and Mellone examined the relation of variance of 
Terman-Merrill IQ to CA and devised adjustments in- 
tended to correct IQ’s for their lack of independence 
of chronological age. The retesting of 350 mentally 
defective and backward children after the lapse of a 
year enables a test to be made of the validity of the 
adjustments. In children of all ages the results show 
that the adjustments are inapplicable to IQ’s below a 
level of about 40. With IQ’s of 40 and over the 
changes predicted by the adjustments are closely 
realized up to the age of about 12 years,—(G. C. 
Carter) 

7549. Sen, Amya. (University Coll., London, Eng.) 
A preliminary study of the Thematic Apperception 
Test. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1953, 6, 91-100.— 
The responses to a thematic apperception test ob- 
tained from a hundred Civil Service candidates in the 
course of the regular entrance examination were 
scored by two investigators according to Burt’s 
method of rating for a systematic scheme of traits 
based primarily on the results of earlier factorial 
analyses. The correlations between separate assess- 
ments made by the same judge at an interval of nine 
months showed a moderately high consistency for 
nearly all the traits (average 0.59). The correlations 
between the independent ratings made by two judges 
showed that, when compared with similar coefficients 
for other projection tests of personality, the assess- 
ments obtained by this method possessed a degree of 
reliability that is encouraging, though still not high 
enough to have much practical value as they stand. 
22 references.—(G. C. Carter) 

7550. Shorr, Joseph E. An analysis of the ration- 
alization and explanations of test behavior. |. clin. 
Psychol., 1954, 10, 29-34.—A large sample of high 
school seniors were given five tests—ability and 
personality tests—and were then asked to list their 
main reason for not having done better on the tests. 
Mean scores on the tests for the various categories of 
rationalizations were compared. The relationships 
found are described,—(L. B. Heathers) 

7551. Seskin, William F. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Bies 
in postdiction from projective tests. |. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1954, 49, 69-74,—‘'These results, within 
the limitations imposed by the particular array of test 
items and by the generalizability of results obtained 
from the study of a single person, suggest that the 
data of projective tests predispose toward an over- 
estimation of maladjustive trends in postdiction 
situations,’’—(L. N. Solomon) 

7552. Stacey, Chalmers L., & Spanier, $. William. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) | responses among 
college students on the vocabulary subtest of the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale. |. educ. Psychol., 1954, 
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45, 29-35.—The authors analysed the Wechsler 
vocabulary responses of 183 college students and 
compared the frequencies of three types of definitions 
as given by those whose academic grades placed them 
in the middle half of the class or in the upper or lower 
quarters. On the principle that superior students give 
superior types of answers, the results support previ- 
ous findings in placing abstract definitions higher 
than the other two types, but do not indicate that the 
functional definition is of a higher type than the de- 
scriptive definition, —(E. B. Mallory) 

7553. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Why Wechsler-Bellevue Full-Scale 1Q’s are more 
variable than averages of Verbal and Performance 
1Q’s. J. consult. Psychol., 1953, 17, 419=420.— 
"Some clinicians have wondered why the average of 
Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal and Performance [Q’s 
differs in most instances from the Full-Scale IQ, the 
former being 10 per cent nearer 100. Average and FS 
1Q’s do not correlate perfectly, so nothing is gained 
by using such averages, which are not IQ’s in the 
usual sense. Reduced variability of individuals’ 
means is common to all kinds of measurements,’’— 
(F. Costin) 

7554. Strother, George B., Barnett, Margaret Mc- 
Crackin, & Apostolakes, Peter C. (U. Minnesota, 
Duluth.) The use of cartoons as a projective device. 
]. clin, P sychol., 1954, 10, 38-42.——‘*The purpose of 
this study was to investigate the hypothesis that 
cartoons would prove useful as the basis for a projec- 
tive technique.... It was found thet certain cartoons 
differentiated between high- and low-scoring groups of 
subjects determined by the Minnesota Multiphasic, a 
rating of tendency toward psychosomatic illness, an 
‘index of autonomic efficiency,’ and a test of response 
to a frustrating situation,’’ Results were based on 
101 college S’s who had rated the cartoons on a con- 
tinuum of funniness. Odd-even reliabilities and the 
intercorrelations of the cartoon ‘“‘scales’’ are given 
for another sample of about 30 S’s,—(L. B. Heathers) 

7555. Sweetland, Anders, & Shepler, Bernard. 
(Florida Seate U., Tallahassee.) Unweighted scoring 
norms for the Security-Insecurity test. /. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1953, 49, 309=310.——An un-weighted scoring 
system of the Maslow, Hirsch, Stein, and Honigman 
Security-Insecurity test was deemed necessary be- 
cause the weighted scores were too time-consuming. 
—(M. ]. Stanford) 

7556. Tavlbee, Earl $. (Norfolk Seatre Hosp., Neb.), 
& Sisson, Boyd D. Rerschach pattern analysis in 
schizophrenia: a cross-validation study. /. clin. 
Psychol., 1954, 10, 80-82.——‘‘In a previous study 
Thiesen reported five Rorschach patterns associated 
with schizophrenia. The present study presents the 
results of a cross-validation based on a group of 62 
adult schizophrenics and a group of 157 ‘normal’ con- 
trols. Three of the patterns were found to be dis- 
criminating.’’ Differences in the composition of the 
schizophrenic samples used in the two studies may 
account for the failure of the present study to verify 
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the two remaining patterns found previously.—<{L. B. 
Heathers) 

7557. Tresselt, M. E., & Leeds, Don S. (New 
York U.) The responses and frequencies of responses 
for 124 males and females (age 18-21) to the Kent- 
Rosanoff Stimulus Words. Psychol. Newsltr, 1953, 
5(1), 1-36.—A revised list of frequencies for the as- 
sociations to the Kent-Rosanoff Word Association 
List, of 124 subjects between the ages of 18 and 21. 
—(D. S. Leeds) 

7558. Tresselt, M. E., & Leeds, Don S. (New York 
U.) The responses and frequencies of responses for 
124 males and females (age 22-25) to the Kent- 
Rosanoff Stimulus Words. Psychol. Newsltr, 1953, 
5(2), 39-74.—A revised list of frequencies for the 
associations, of 124 subjects between the ages of 22 
and 25, to the Kent-Rosanoff Word Association List. 
—(D. S. Leeds) 

7559. U.S. Dept. Army. AGO, PRB. The Army 
personality inventory. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, 
No. 865, 15 p. Washington: American Documentation 
Institute, Doc. No. 4082. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy 
$2.50.—-Items selected from an Army form of the 
MMPI were administered to 11,000 enlisted men. Item 
analysis was undertaken initially against records of 
breaches of discipline and psychiatric referral during 
the basic training period and later against type of dis- 
charge from the Army. The key developed in the 
initial phase of the study correlated .17 with reason 
for discharge in a different sample. Two keys de- 
veloped in different samples to predict unfavorable 
discharge each gave a validity coefficient of .23 in a 
cross-validation sample. A combination of these two 
keys was estimated to have a cross-validity of .27. 
The multiple correlation of age, years of education, 
Army General Classification Test score, and score on 
the reason-for-discharge key with the discharge cri- 
terion was .39, 

7560. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. The develop- 
ment of experimental stress-sensitive tests for pre- 
dicting performance in military tasks. Personnel Res. 
Br. Tech, Res. Rep., 1953, No. 1079, 67 p. Washing- 
ton: American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 4184, 
Microfilm, $3.00; photocopy, $8.75.—Some 20 po- 
tentially stress-sensitive tests and 8 procedures for 
inducing stress were selected for study after a review 
of the literature. The most promising of these tests 
in a pretest on 48 paratroopers making their first jump 
were: Critical Flicker Fusion (at dim intensity), the 
Trembleometer, Cancellation of C’s, and the Primary 
Mental Abilities Word Fluency Test. These four tests 
were administered to 500 military pre-inductees under 
nonstress conditions and also while an 8000-cycle, 
90-decibel, white noise was sounding continuously. 
Nonstress-nonstress, nonstress-stress, and stress- 
stress correlations ranged from .68 to .94 (with the 
exception of .44 for the stress-stress Trembleometer 
scores), The results were not conclusive as to the 
ability of the tests to distinguish stress vs. nonstress 
reactions; though the functions measured by the 























Trembleometer and the CFF tests appeared to warrant 
further study, 

7561. Vies, S. J. Enkele beschouwingen over de 
Bero-keuze test. (Reflections on the Behn-Rorschach 
choice test.) Psychol, Achtergr., 1953, 5, 124-137. 
—An introduction to the author’s own technique (in- 
spired by the Szondi method) with the Behn-Rorschach 
cards. Subjects are asked to choose successively the 
cards they like most and the cards they like least, 
which results in a characteristic numerical arrange- 
ment of all ten cards, A standard thematic meaning 
of each card, obtained by means of a normative free 
association experiment, permits interpretation of the 
profile in terms of: (1) overt behavior and defense 
mechanisms (first 3 cards of the row); (2) the re 
pressed contents (last 3 cards); (3) problems of dy- 
namic importance (middle 4 cards). Some preliminary 
findings on normals and neurotics are presented, 
—(P W. Pruyser) 

7562. Wedemeyer, Barbara. (Tulane U., New Orle- 
ans, La.) Rorschach statistics on a group of 136 
normal men. J. Psychol., 1954, 37, 51-58. —136 
normal men in the U. S, Navy, mean age 23,7, all en- 
listed and below level of Chief Petty Officer, were 
given the Rorschach. Detailed scores are presented, 
the main finding being: “‘The test records can be 
characterized as meager and atypical of published 
norms on ‘normal’ groups.’’—(R. W. Husband) 

7563. Whitmyre, John W. (VA Hosp., Salt Lake 
City, Utah.) The significance of artistic excellence 
in the judgment of adjustment inferred from human 
figure drawings. |. consult. Psychol., 1953, 17, 421- 
424, —‘‘Human figure drawings were collected from 
psychiatric patients and ‘normal’ veterans. Clinical 
psychologists ranked the drawings according to the 
level of personal adjustment which they felt was re- 
flected in the drawings... and according to degree of 
artistic excellence.”? Drawings were also ranked by 
commercial artists for artistic merit. Results: (1) All 
evaluations were highly reliable. (2) Psychologists 
used artistic merits very much in evaluating “‘adjust- 
ment.’’ (3) ‘‘Neither art nor adjustment ratings by 
artists or psychologists show any consistently sig- 
nificant relationship with the dichotomy psychiatric 
patient vs. nonpsychiatric subject.’’ (4) Judgments 
of the psychologists did not show any consistent re- 
lationship to level of personal adjustment. —-(F. 
Costin) 


(See also abstracts 7234, 7700, 8190) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


7564. Auld, Frank, Jr., & Myers, Jerome K. (Yale 
U., New Haven.) Contributions to a theory for select- 
ing psychotherapy patients. |. clin. Psychol., 1954, 
10, 56-60.—It was hypothesized that middle-class 
patients would remain in psychotherapy longer than 
patients from lower socio-economic levels because the 
former group is more psychologically oriented, has 
more to gain from therapy, is more easily understood 
by most therapists, is more able to continue paying 
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fees, is often seen by the better trained therapists in 
a clinic. The hypothesis was tested on the clients of 
an outpatient psychiatric clinic and was found to be 
correct. The biserial r between socio-economic class 
and number of interviews was .40. 17 references.— 
(L. B. Heathers) 

7565. Berne, Eric. (Mt. Zion Hosp., San Francisco, 
Calif.) The natural history of a spontaneous therapy 
group. Int. |. Group Psychother., 1954, 4, 74—85.—A 
description of the inception, growth, and termination 
of a group over a five year period. The needs of the 
group members and the accomplishments of the group 
are presented.(N. M. Locke) 

7566. Biestek, Felix P. (Loyola U., Chicago, III.) 
An analysis of the casework relationship. Socia/ 
Casewk, 1954, 35, 57-61.—The author offers a defini- 
tion of ‘‘casework relationship.’’ It is then discussed 
in terms of (1) the purpose of the relationship; (2) in- 
teraction of feelings and attitudes; (3) the dynamic 
nature of the situation. 7 elements of the relationship 
are discussed and then distinguished from the prereq- 
uisites and effects of the relationship. The casework 
relationship is also distinguished from the process of 
study, diagnosis, and treatment.—(L. B. Costin) 

7567. Bird, Brian, (Western Reserve U., Cleveland, 
O.) Pathological sleep. int. ]. Psycho-Anal., 1954, 
35, 20-29.—A patient in analysis is described as 
falling asleep during the analytic session. This con- 
tinued day after day. The explanation is suggested 
that this state of sleep that took over the state of con- 
sciousness took over the sexualization that conscious- 
ness had formerly been cathected. The act of sleep 
as a conversion symptom was able to represent the 
inhibited acts and to give them expression. Choice of 
sleep was probably due in this patient to early experi- 
ences of having to sleep off his sexual excitement. 
—(N. H. Pronko) 

7568. Bliher, Hans. Traktat ber die Heilkunde; 
insbesondere die Nevrosenlehre. (3 Aufl.) (A treatise 
on therapy; with emphasis on the theory of neurosis. 
(3rd Ed.)) Seuttgart: Ernst Klett, n.d. 137 p. 4.80 DM. 
—The religious approach to neurosis, metaphysics 
and ethics, the author’s views of the true history of 
the psychoanalytic movement, and the roles of auto- 
suggestion and imagination are among topics covered 
by the third edition of the text. Therapy is a creative 
task for those with a special gift for the profession. 
—(R. Tyson) 

7569. Boisen, Anton T. (Elgin (Ill.) State Hosp.) 
Group therapy: the Elgin plan. Pastoral Psychol., 
1954, 5(42), 33-38.—For 19 years group therapy has 
been offered by Chaplain Boisen to men and women 
patients of the Elgin State Hospital in groups of 12 to 
40 who respond to a general invitation. He presents 
a case from another mental hospital, asking them to 
assume they are a medical staff, to analyze the situa- 

tion, what is likely to happen and what ought to be 
done about it. Cases are selected to cover the vari- 
ous problems typical of these patients, and though 
they are not encouraged to elaborate their own prob- 
lems in group discussion they are invited to talk with 
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the leader individually about them. Patients are ob- 
served to view themselves more objectively, to gain 
new insights, and relate more empathically to their 
fellow patients.—(P. E. Johnson) 

7570. Bewers, Mergorette K., & Berkowitz, Bernard. 
Clinical observations on the effects of electroconvul- 
sive therapy in the hypnotic state. /. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1953, 118, 355=364.——-Two patients were admin- 
istered a number of ECT while under hypnosis. Many 
of the painful or disturbing after effects of ECT were 
mitigated by rehypnotizing patient after ECT. Hyp- 
notic state can be maintained during ECT to the extent 
that posthypnotic commands are executed, The appar- 
ent amnesia due to ECT was found to be recoverable 
by hypnosis. —{J. A. Stern) 

7571. Bowers, Margaretta K., Berkowitz, Bernard, & 
Brecher, Sylvie. (New York U.) Hypnosis in severely 
dependent states. /. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1954, 2, 2= 
12.—This paper presents a theoretical discussion of 
how and why hypnosis is effective in the treatment of 
severe dependency states, notably schizophrenia. 
Two case histories are presented at some length and 
events within them related to the theoretical concep- 
tions of the authors. Emphasis is given to the contri- 
bution that hypnotic therapy can make to the handling 
of the hostility elements in a deep dependent trans- 
ference.—(E. G. Aiken) 

7572. Brennen, John J., & Margolin, Reuben J. (VA 
Hosp., Bedford, Mass.) Utilizing community resources 
for rehabilitation of psychiatric patients. Personnel 
Guid. J., 1954, 32, 330-335.—Representatives of vari- 
ous Community resources met in conference to discuss 
the problems involved in rehabilitation of psychiatric 
patients. It is felt that the method is very helpful in 
facilitating the patient’s return to work.—(G. S. 
Speer) 

7573. Brodwall, Sverre, Skulstad, Aasmund, & Sag 
berg, Anne Elisabeth. (Bergen U., Norway.) Compli- 
cations resulting from protracted insulin coma. |. 
clin. exp. Psychopath, 1953, 14, 184-188.—*‘‘Of 276 
cases treated with insulin shock therapy..., serious 
complications occurred in only 5 cases. In these five 
patients, of whom 4 were pyknics, there was no corre- 
spondence between the duration and depth of the coma 
and the degree of the resulting defect.”’ Reaction in 
each patient is discussed.—(S. Kavruck) 

7574. Bronner, Alfred. Observations on group ther 
apy in private practice. Amer. |. Psychotber., 1954, 
8, 54—62.——The author discusses such topics as: the 
necessity of introducing new patients to the group at 
various times, the selection of patients for the group, 
the use of heterogeneous groups, and the preparation 
of patients for group therapy.-—(L. N. Solomon) 

7575. Bustamante, J. A. Psychotherapy and the 
Meduna CO, method. Acta psychother. psychosom, 
orthopaedagog., 1953=54, 1, 231-241.—The similarity 
of CO, and insulin in their influence on hydrocarbon 
metabolism is stressed, In a series of 79 cases, 
those treated with CO, and psychotherapy led to a 
100% improvement, ascribed to the cathartic action of 
CO,, which, by reducing resistance and helping trans- 
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ference, greatly facilitates the task of psychotherapy. 
—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7576. Corp, E. A D. E. Remarques sur la socio- 
therapie francaise. (Observations on French socio- 
therapy.) Acta psychother, psychosom. orthopaeda- 
gog., 1953-54, 1, 281-286.—-Sociotherapy (group ther 
apy) in France differs from that in Germany. It should 
be seen as an efficacious and even necessary comple- 
ment of individual psychotherapy. In future, both 
methods need to be combined in order to attain a re- 
adaptation of the patients to their surroundings and to 
the world.—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7577. Cassel, Russell N. The Cassel Psychother 
apy Progress Record. Manual. Beverly Hills, Calif: 
Western Psychological Services, 1953. 40 p.—This 
record was designed to provide an objective means for 
recording and evaluating the progress of psychother- 
apy in psychoneurotic cases of the functional or non- 
organic types. Following each visit, the therapist 
evaluates the client on each of 3 fourteen point 
scales: (1) the emotional development scale, (2) the 
barrier vulnerability scale, (3) the overall psychother- 
apy scale. These evaluations are successively 
plotted on a large graph. The manual describes the 
psychotherapeutic view which underlies the record, it 
describes the record’s use and it gives detailed de- 
scriptions of each of the 14 steps for each of the three 
scales. Plots of four cases are illustrated and dis- 
cussed.——(D. R. Krathwohl) 

7578: Christoffel, H. Psychanalyse sous forme ver 
bale et sous forme de jev. (Psychoanalysis in verbal 
and play form.) Rev, frang. Psychanal,, 1953, 17, 
229=241.——-Certain types of aclassical psychoanalytic 
therapy have developed in the treatment of children 
and psychotics. The author reviews misconceptions 
concerning transference (the original definition, play 
of the “‘persona’’), primordial impulsions such as the 
impulsion to repetition and rhythm, etc. 53 references. 
—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7579. Denyssen, J. A. F. Electro-narcosis with 
sodium pentothal and curare or flaxedil. 5. Ajr. med. 
]., 1953, 27(2), 45-47.——-Electro-narcosis is a state 
of unconsciousness produced by passing an electric 
current through the brain. The author used a mixture 
of this procedure plus various drugs in the treatment 
of mentally ill patients. Results appeared favorable 
in schizophrenia and neurosis.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 

7580. Dreikurs, Rudolf, & Corsini, Raymond. 
Twenty years of group psychotherapy: purposes, meth- 
ods, and mechanisms. Amer. J]. Psychiat., 1954, 110, 
567-575.—-The field of group psycho-therapy is re- 
viewed with the aim of clarifving its purposes, meth- 
ods, and mechanisms. It is believed that the fluid 
state of this technique may well lead to a true revolu- 
tion in psychiatry. 92 references.—(N. H. Pronko) 

7581. Durkin, Helen E. (Postgraduate Center for 
Psychotherapy, New York.) Group dynamics and group 
psychotherapy. Int. |. Group Psychother., 1954, 4, 
56~64.—-An assessment of case records to investigate 
the nature of the group process and the relation be- 
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tween individual and group psychology. Several the- 
ses are submitted for further experimentation of obser- 
vation. 19 references.—(N. M. Locke) 

7582. Ellenberger, Henry F. Current trends in Euro- 
pean psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1953, 7, 
733-753.—A discussion of Binswanger’s Existential 
Analysis and Szondi’s Fate Analysis is presented. 
The application of Analysis of Destiny (or Fate Anal- 
ysis) is illustrated by a brief case history. 29item 
bibliography. Drs. Friedemann, Wenkart, and Adler 
discuss the presented material and Dr. Ellenberger’s 
replies to this discussion are included.—(L. N. 
Solomon) 


7583. Flescher, Joachim. On different types of 
countertransference, Int. |. Group Psychother., 1953, 
3, 357~372.—-Three types of counter transference are 
postulated: defensive, reactive, and induced. Defen- 
sive countertransference arises from the therapist’s 
own conflicts which are reflected in his reactions to 
the patient and to the treatment. Reactive counter- 
transferences are the therapist’s responses to the im- 
pact of strong emotions directed toward him by the pa- 
tient. The induced countertransference is an empa- 
thetic process, a suggestive influence that goes from 
the patient toward the therapist. A definition of coun- 
tertransference is proposed which includes all emo 
tions and attitudes in the therapist that influence his 
comprehension and use of analytic psychotherapy, 
whether or not they are linked with his personality. — 
(N. M. Locke) 

7584. Fliess, Robert. The autopsic encumbrance: 
some remarks on an unconscious interference with the 
management of the analytic situation. [nt. |. Psycho- 
Anal., 1954, 35, 8-12.—-Since the psychoanalyst’s 
first ‘“‘patient’’ as a medical student is the cadaver, 
many of his sublimated, active, libidinal drives are 
discharged toward the latter. He tends to identify 
later patients with his first ideal patient, with the re- 
sult that certain difficulties arise in his attempt to 
enforce the analytic rules. Since the analyst is re- 
cruited from the ranks of the medical man, this hang- 
over from the analyst’s medical education deserves 
recognition.—(N. H. Pronko) 


7585. Frank, George H. (Florida State U., Talla 
hassee.) The literature on countertransference: a sur- 
vey. Int. ]. Group Psychother., 1953, 3, 441-452.— 
A partial survey of the literature since 1923.—(N. M. 
Locke) 


7586. Frank, J. D. Group psychotherapy. Vet. Ad- 
min, tech, Bull., 1953, (June 30), 10-91.—‘*The pri- 
mary purpose of this article is to provide a guide for 
the use of group psychotherapists in Veterans Admin- 
istration mental hygiene clinics and hospitals. Only 
group psychotherapy of adult psychiatric patients will 
be considered....’’ In addition to a ‘“‘General Sur- 
vey,’’ the author discusses principles and techniques 
under these major headings: Some Principles of Group 
Therapy, Group Therapy with Psychiatric Outpatients, 
and Group Therapy with Hospitalized Psychotic Pa- 
tients. 44-item bibliography.—(M. N. Brown) 
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7587. Freeman, Walter. Review of psychiatric prog- 
ress, 1953. Psychosurgery. Amer. J]. Psychiat., 1954, 
110, 511-512.—Selective operations that are replac- 
ing standard lobotomy, their results therapeutically 
and changes in attitudes toward their usage are dis- 
cussed, 34 references.—(N. H. Pronko) 

7588. Fried, Edrita. The effect of combined ther- 
apy on the productivity of patients. Int. J]. Group 
Psychother., 1954, 4, 42~55.<-Contrasting group with 
individual therapy, the group released a medley of 
conflicting feelings, a complexity of feeling pattern, 

a greater number of transferences along with greaier 
instability of transferences. In combined therapy, the 
patient’s withdrawal in the individual session is 
shortened. Orally frustrated persons with paranoid 
character trends and tendencies toward hostile with- 
drawal appear to benefit particularly from combined 
treatment. Positive libidinous feeling is apt to be 
suppressed in group treatment. In combined treatment 
it is expressed after being worked thru in individual 
interviews.—(N. M. Locke) 

7589. Gallagher, James J. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.) Manifest anxiety changes concomitant 
with client-centered therapy. |. consult. Psychol., 
1953, 17, 443-446.—*‘An attempt was made to see if 
there were anxiety-stress changes, as measured by 
various MMPI anxiety scales, from pretherapy to post- 
therapy, in 42 college students who underwent client- 
centered therapy. Comparisons were also made be- 
tween the change in stress measures from the prether- 
apy test, and the various therapy-success criterion 
measures... although all 4 measures showed a sig- 
nificant decrease in stress from pretherapy to post- 
therapy, 2 of the measures, the Taylor Anxiety Scale 
and the Winne Neuroticism Scale, showed the highest 
amount of agreement with the therapy-success meas- 
ures,’’——(F. Costin) 

7590. Geller, Joseph J. (Mental Health Center, 
Paterson, N. J.) Group psychotherapy in a community 
psychiatric clinic. Int. ]. Group Psychother., 1954, 4, 
103-108.—-Group psychotherapy has been found help- 
ful in a community clinic: treatment facilities were ex- 
tended, group interaction lent itself to therapeutic pur- 
poses, and certain patients who would be considered 
poor risks for individual therapy have responded fav 
orably to group psychotherapy. The general organi za- 
tion of the program and its results are described.— 
(N. M. Locke) 

7591. Greeber, M P., Brown, G. C., Pillsbury, 
Ruth M., & Enterline, J. D. Group therapy on an acute 
service. Amer. ]. Psychiat., 1954, 110, 677-680.— 
**Group therapy when used as the basic organization 
of a ward is effective in controlling hyperactivity and 
acting out. Nurses and aides can be used both effec- 
tively and economically in such a program. Providing 
a choice and variety of group leaders has seemed to 
increase therapeutic relationships.’’—(N. H. Pronko) 

7592. Grotjahn, Martin. Special aspects of counter- 
transference in analytic group psychotherapy. /nt. J. 
Group Psychother., 1953, 3, 407-415.—The group 
situation almost forces the therapist to use, to ob- 
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serve, and to analyze his feelings of countertransfer- 
ence, and gives him an unusual chance to continue the 
process of analytic working through.—({N. M. Locke) 

7593. Gutheil, Emil A. Music as adjunct to psycho- 
therapy. Amer. |. Psychotber., 1954, 8, 94-109.— 
The medium of music is discussed in terms of the com- 
poser, the composition, and the listener. A review of 
the properties of intramusical dynamics leads into a 
discussion of the therapeutic force of music in which 
the essential driving force in music is likened to 
libido. It is proposed that musical dynamics (the ten- 
sions and discharges of the tonal bodies) are trans- 
formed into psycho-dynamics and chat intertonal rela- 
tions become a symbol of interpersonal relations. The 
use of music psychotherapeutically depends upon its 
psychophysiological effects, especially those involv- 
ing tension and relaxation, and its psychological ef- 
fects, particularly those involving the mood. 21 refer- 
ences.—(L. N. Solomon) 

7594. Hadden, Samuel B. (Presbyterian Hosp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Countertransference in the group 
psychotherapist. /nt. |. Group Psychother., 1953, 3, 
417-423.—-Examples of situations which released 
countertransference reactions in therapists. Many 
therapists recognize that much material not brought 
out in their own analysis appears in group sessions 
they conduct. The author gives two procedures he has 
found helpful in alerting him to the problems of coun- 
tertransference: frequent recollection of the possibil- 
ities of growth afforded the group participants, and the 
presence of another therapist during the group ses- 
sion.—(N. M. Locke) 

7595. Hampshire, Alice. (Lenox Hill Hosp., New 
York.) The use of groups as motivation for analytic 
group psychotherapy. Int. |. Group Psychother., 1954, 
4, 95~102.——-Patients in a general hospital, referred to 
psychiatry from other clinics, were not aware of their 
need. The establishment of a didactic group atmos- 
phere was a motivating and educational factor prelim- 
inary to one of analytic group psychotherapy.——(N. M. 
Locke) 

7596. Hewkins, Mary O’Neil. (Med.) Psychoanaly- 
sis and dynamic psychotherapy—similarities and dif- 
ferences. |. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1954, 2, 152- 
166. —F romm-Reichmann believes the two schools 
agree as to dynamics but differ as to interpretation of 
content. Alexander believes psychoanalysis is more 
of an uncovering therapy and psychotherapy is more 
supportive. Edward Bibring and Leo Stone discuss 
and disagree with Fromm-Reichmann, Rangell 
believes the two schools differ in technique and goal. 
Other discussants were Windholz, Bandler, Grotjahn, 
May Romm, and Otto Sperling. —(D. Prager) 

7597. Herzberg, Frederick. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Prognostic variables for electroshock therapy. |. gen. 
Psychol., 1954, 50, 79-86.—Duration of illness and 
marital status provide reliable guides for prognosis of 
the results of electro-shock therapy in mental disor- 
ders while other significant variables, such as age, 
religiousness, etc. may have been chance fluctuations 
and need support from repetitive studies. The author 
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cautions against excluding patients from treatment be- 
cause the outlook based on the variables studied is 
unfavorable. 25 references.—(M. J. Stanford) 

7598. Hulse, Wilfred C. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) Dynamics and techniques of group psychother- 
apy in private practice. Int, ]. Group Psychother. , 
1954, 4, 65=74.—Results of a questionnaire returned 
by 46 group psychotherapists. The therapeutic set- 
ting, selection of patients, and generally favorable re- 
ported results are analyzed.—(N. M. Locke) 

7599, Ingham, Harrington V. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.), & Love, Leonore R. The process of psy- 
chotherapy. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954, ix, 270 p. 
$5.00——-Psychotherapy is approached from the stand- 
point of the relationship between therapist and pa- 
tient. Rational and irrational aspects of this relation- 
ship and their use in developing insight in the patient 
are considered. The authors also treat optional meth- 
ods in therapy, planning therapy and adjuncts thereto. 
The last two chapters are devoted to an illustration of 
the principles developed.—(N. H. Pronko) 

7600. Johnson, Adelaide. (Chm.) The essentials 
of psychotherapy as viewed by the psychoanalyst. /. 
Amer. Psychoanal, Ass., 1953, 1, 550-561.—The 
panel attempted to define the differences of dynamic 
psychotherapy from classical psychoanalysis. It was 
realized that much remains to be done before the goal 
is reached of a rational, predictable, and communica- 
ble frame of reference for treatment of patients not in 
line for classical psychoanalysis. Panel members in- 
cluded Adelaide Johnson, Bernard Bandler, Joseph 
Chassell, Sydney Margolin, Robert Knight, Eleanor 
Steele, Alfred Ludwig, Joseph Shapiro, Hilde Bruch, 
Gerhart Piers, Marcel Heiman, and Merton Gill.—(D. 
Prager) 

7601. Kesner, Lawrence S. A comparison of the ef- 
tectiveness of two psychotherapuetic techniques in 
the resolution of a post-hypnotic conflict. |. clin. exp. 
Hypnosis, 1954, 2, 55=75.—Two separate therapuetic 
approaches are operationally defined; Emotional and 
Factual. Then, by means of a word association test, 
the effectiveness of the two therapuetic procedures is 
evaluated in terms of the degree of conflict reduction 
which each supplied for an hypnotically induced con- 
flict. The results indicate that though neither tech- 
nique completely resolved the conflict for the subjects 
considered as a group, both techniques produced some 
degree of resolution, with the Emotional therapy tech- 
nique being significantly more effective in this regard. 
—(E. G, Aiken) : 

7602. Kew, Clifton E. (Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York.) Group healing in the church. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1954, 5(42), 44-50.—-The process of free 
association is examined as equivalent to the religious 
procedure of confession. The value of group therapy 
is the interstimulation of confession in a situation 
free from guilt and fear where each person is accepted 
and emotionally supported in a new “‘family’’ whose 
atmosphere is one of love and confidence. The strain 
on the ego is less, repression is lowered and the per- 
son does not feel so alone. As guilt is less threaten- 
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ing, fear of aggression is less disturbing and conse- 
quently aggression can be more openly expressed in a 
cathartic release.—(P. E. Johnson) 

7603. King, Francis W. (Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, 
N. H.) The use of drawings of the human figure as an 
adjunct in psychotherapy. |. clin. Psychol., 1954, W, 
65-69.—A case is presented in which the Drawa- 
Person test was very effectively used as an adjunct to 
psychotherapy.—(L. B. Heathers) 

7604, Kut, Sera. The changing pattern of transfer- 
ence in the analysis of an eleven year old girl. Psy- 
choanal, Stud. Child, 1954, 8, 355=380.——Transference 
in child analysis does indeed exist in different forms 
and can, at certain stages, assume the appearance of 
a transference neurosis. Regressed conflicts were re- 
peated in the analysis and given up when interpreted. 
Current conflicts were worked thru in different places 
and in relation to different objects. The nature of the 
transference in early puberty in this case cannot yet 
be assessed.—(D. Prager) 

7605. Lebovici, $. A propos de la psychanalyse de 
groupe. (Group psychoanalysis.) Rev. franc. Psy- 
chanal., 1953, 17, 266=278.——Group analysis in part 
derives its values from group fantasies, common situa- 
tions and tensions, dynamic transferences and the fact 
that aggression is often more easily expressed in the 
group than to the individual physician. Criticisms of 
group therapy are reviewed as well as its limitations 
and difficulties for the physician-moderator.——(G. 
Rubin-Rabson) 

7606. Loeser, Lewis H., & Bry, Thea. The posi- 
tion of the group therapist in transference and counter- 
transference: an experimental study. /ni. J. Group 
Psychother., 1953, 3, 389=406.—-Observations and a 
summary of findings, based on the reactions of groups 
to the attitudes, technique, identifications, and un- 
conscious feelings of the therapist. Much of the paper 
gives additional observations on such matters as the 
role and the personality of the therapist.——(N. M. 
Locke) 

7607. Masserman, Jules H. Music and the child in 
society. Amer. ]. Psychother., 1954, 8, 63-67.— 
**Music is one of our few paramount esthetic experi- 
ences, and constitutes one expression of a deep 
yearning and a restless search for beauty and harmony 
in a universe that would otherwise seem chaotic and 
terrifying.... Music can be used..,to help establish 
contacts with our fellow-man, to aid in cultivating his 
confidence and to facilitate the task of leading him 
back from his fear-ridden retreats and isolations into 
reconstructive interpersonal relationships.’’—(L. N. 
Solomon) 

7608. Micheel, Stenley T. (Institute of Living, 
Hartford, Conn.) Impairment of mental function during 
electric convulsive therapy. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1954, 71, 362=366.—Repeated administra- 
tion for 3 minute intervals of the noun-naming test to 
30 variously diagnosed shock-therapy patients and to 
appropriate control Ss showed a beginning rise and 
fall after the first 5 shocks and a secondary rise and 
fall after the 6th treatment. Recovery occurred 1 week 
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after treatment; noun naming continued to improve dur- 
ing the 6 weeks follow-up observation period.—(L. A. 
Pennington) 

7609. Miller, Joseph S. A., Kwalwasser, Simon, & 
Stein, Aeron. (Hillside Hosp., New York.) Observo- 
tions concerning the use of group psychotherapy in a 
voluntary mental hospital. Int. |. Group Psychother., 
1954, 4, 86=94.—The use of group psychotherapy un- 
der supervision resulted in definite and valuable bene- 
fits for psychiatric residents. Residents saw their pa- 
tients as human beings rather than a collection of 
drives and complexes; they develop a broader and 
more understanding view of their patients. This led to 
a better evaluation of ego strength, prognosis, treat- 
ment program, transference and countertransference.— 
(N. M. Locke) 

7610. Morimoto, Francoise. (Boston (Mass.) Psy- 
chopathic Hosp.) The socializing role of psychiatric 
ward personnel. Amer, |. Nurs., 1954, 54, 53-55.— 
This is a report of a research study made at the psy- 
chiatric institution showing how nurses can make bet- 
ter use of their own social skills in relationships with 
patients. Included are the socially relevant items (1) 
solitary activities, (2) casual group activities, (3) 
structured group activities. Greater co-ordination be- 
tween the specially assigned recreational personnel, 
the occupational therapy department, and the ward per- 
sonnel is advocated.—(S. M. Amatora) 


7611. Mullan, Hugh, Counter-transference in 
groups. Amer. J]. Psychother., 1953, 7, 680-688.— 
**Counter-transference is similar to transference, ex- 
cept for its direction. In group psychotherapy it is 
essential not to allow either transferences or counter- 
transferences to lie dormant. Both must be activated, 
realized and gradually reduced, Unrecognized 
counter-transference difficulties adversely affect group 
psychotherapy by influencing group formation, group 
milieu and group analytic technique.’’—(L. N. 
Solomon) 

7612. MillerHegemann, D. (U. Leipzig, Germany.) 
Bemerkkungen zur Narkoanalyse. (Remarks on narco- 
analysis.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol,, Leipzig, 
1954, 6, 3-8.—-Narcotizing measures have been em- 
ployed in psychiatric diagnosis and treatment for a 
long time. Only the advocates of narco-analysis pro- 
posed that narcosis reveals the psychopathologic and 
characterologic truth. The literature is quoted to dis- 
prove this claim and to point up the continuing pri- 
macy of consciousness. ‘‘Rational psychotherapy”’ is 
contrasted favorably to ‘‘narcoanalytic and other depth 
psychologic practices.’’ 23 references, Russian sum- 
mary.—(C. T. Bever) 


7613. Nunberg, Herman. Evaluation of the results 
of psycho-analytic treatment. Int. |. Psycho-Anal., 
1954, 35, 2=7.——An attempt is made to find reliable, 
unequivocal criteria for the evaluation of psychoana- 
lytic therapy with a return to one of the oldest formu- 
lations. When the patient can return to work and to 
love, he can be considered practically cured.—{N. H. 
Pronko) 
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7614. Orr, Dewglas. (Chm.) The traditional psy- 
choanelytic technique and its variations. |. Amer. 
Psychoanal, Ass., 1953, 1, 526-537.—All symposium 
participants agreed as to the vital importance of the 
transference situation, its correct handling, and the 
countertransference. If verbal insight is believed suf- 
ficient to accomplish derepression, classical tech- 
nique is the method of choice. If verbal insight is not 
believed to be sufficient, traditional technique must 
be supplemented by such measures as role adoption by 
the analyst to provide ‘‘corrective emotional experi- 
ences.’’—-(D. Prager) 

7615. Pecella, Bernard L., & Impastato, David J. 
Focal stimulation therapy. Amer. |. Psychiat., 110, 
576=578.——-The administration and results of focal 
seizures in the case of 30 psychiatric patients are 
discussed,—(N,. H. Pronko) 

7616, Pawnez, Arpad. (V. A. Hosp., Downey, III.) 
Theory of the ‘total push’’ program in psychiatry. 
Amer, ]. Psychother., 1954, 8, 11-20.——The total 
push program in theory is discussed under some of the 
following headings: The hospital is for the patient; 
Physiologic factors in the patients as persons, includ- 
ing a discussion of “‘still normal’’ aspects of the pa- 
tient, duties and responsibilities in spite of sickness, 
and adulthood characteristics retained in spite of re- 
gression; and Psychologic factors in personnel func- 
tioning as therapists.-—(L. N. Solomon) 

7617. Pumpian-Mindlin, Eugene, Considerations in 
the selection of patients for short-term therapy. Amer. 
]. Psychother., 1953, 7, 641-653.—-This paper repre- 
sents an attempt at a summary of the experiences of 
therapists at the VA Mental Hygiene Clinic in Los 
Angeles. The findings are presented under three 
heads: (1) The criteria for short-term therapy; (2) The 
techniques used; (3) Goals and termination.—(L. N. 
Solomon) 

7618. Rabinowitz, Clara. The caseworker and the 
private practitioner of psychotherapy. | ewish soc. 
Serv. Quart., 1953, 30, 166-178.—Social casework, 
like clinical psychology, has been a part of the con- 
troversy on who shall practice psychotherapy. Rabino- 
witz points out that there is no basis for the view 
‘that environmentally-created mental illness is neces- 
sarily or should be solely the province of the medical 
profession.’’ In light of this she reviews the important 
elements in the professional training for those who 
seek to carry on private practice and the safeguards 
that will serve the best interest of the public while at 
the same time properly define the minimal acceptable 
standards for these practices by professional case- 
workers.—(M. A. Seidenfeld) 

7619. Reiner, Elliot R. (Worcester (Mass.) State 
Hosp.) Fantasies in insulin coma therapy: some psy- 
chomatic considerations with a case presentation. Il. 
]. clin. exp, Psychopath., 1953, 14, 127-137.—A 
case history is presented to test the hypothesis that 
the combined tendency to physical and psychic dis- 
charge, occurring as an effect of hypoglycemic intoxi- 
cation, was a sustained abreaction or assimilation 
throughout the treatment course. It was suggested 
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that the treatment has its operative effect within the 
concept of the repetition compulsion. An unsolved 
problem was: What personality qualities enabled some 
schizophrenics, through repetition, to assimilate their 
distorting conflicts while others were not so enabled. 
—(S. Kavruck) 

7620. Rosen, Elizabeth. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Dance as therapy for the mentally ill. 
Teach, Coll, Rec., 1954, 55, 215-222.—The use of 
modern dance in the treatment of the mentally ill is 
comparatively new. It can furnish for the patient so- 
cial satisfaction, physical release and a non-verbal 
medium of communication. As a therapeutic adjunct 
it can offer an avenue of free expression. Modern 
dance has already demonstrated its social, physical 
and emotional value in education, Painting, sculp- 
ture, music and crafts are utilized in many mental hes- 
pitals, as media through which emotional conflict can 
be discharged. The dance also has been found valua- 
ble in hospital experimentation in the direction of re- 
habilitation.—(G. E. Bird) 

7621. Resenthal, Leslie. (jewish Board of Guard- 
ians, New York.) Countertransference in activity 
group therapy. Int. ]. Group Psychother., 1953, 3, 
431-440.—-Examples of countertransference in leaders 
of activity groups. Personality integration, and aware- 
ness of his own conflicts and anxieties are vital to 
the therapist in a group situation because of the mul- 
tiple opportunities for countertransference.—(N. M. 
Locke) 

7622. Ruffler, Gerhard. Grunds&tzliches zur psy- 
choanalytischen Behandlung kérperlicher Kranker. 
(Fundamentals in the psychoanalytic treatment of the 
physically ill.) Psyche, Heidel., 1953, 7, 521-560.— 
Many problems met with in the psychoanalytic treat- 
ment of the physically ill differ from those encoun- 
tered in the analysis of neurotics with bodily symp- 
toms. Often the former have become used to a 
symptom-centered, impersonal, authoritative treatment 
of their condition and it is hard for them to understand 
the new approach. In the analytic treatment of the 
physically ill it is appropriate for the analyst to give 
a physical examination, and it is his responsibility to 
make overall medical diagnoses and judgments. In 
treating such cases he must assume a greater respon- 
sibility and be more active as a therapist than with 
neurotics. 32 references.—(E. W. Eng) 

7623. Schacht, Mervyn. (High Point Hosp., Port 
Chester, N. Y.) The technique of employing doctor- 
patient transactions in psychoanalysis. Amer. |. Psy- 
chother., 1953, 7, 653-663.——-The author has had sev- 
eral opportunities to observe how a real transaction 
between patient and doctor, such as that involving the 
fee, can be directly and effectively employed in fur- 
thering the treatment of the patient. Two cases are 
presented in which a fee situation was employed in 
such a manner as to elicit significant material and to 
promote insight that proved quite helpful to the pa- 
tient.—(L. N. Solomon) 

7624. Schindler, Walter. Counter-transference in 


**family-pattern group psychotherapy."’ Int. |. Group 
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Psychother., 1953, 3, 424-430.——The group analyst 
should refrain from unconscious, uncontrolled atti- 
tudes toward patients. Should he ever find himself in 
an emotional entanglement he should not shirk from 
analyzing his own countertransference., In this way he 
can set a working example of a sober thinking ego, 
which is always prepared to correct the superego 
which was unsuitable.—(N. M. Locke) 

7625. Schmaltz, Gustav. Ostliche Weisheit und 
Westliche Psychotherapie. (2 Auf.) (Eastern wisdom 
and western psychotherapy.) (2d ed.) Stuttgart: Hip- 
pokrates-Verlag Marquardt, 1953. 163 p. DM 8.50.— 
This second edition is unchanged from the earlier 
printing (see 26: 345) except for the addition of further 
references and quotations from oriental sources. — 

(H. P. David) 

7626. Schneck, Jerome M. (26 W 9 St., New York.) 
An experimental ic procedure involving 
induced auditory hallucinations. |. gen. Psychol., 
1954, 50, 155=159.—A part of the hypnotherapy of a 
patient is described with emphasis placed on the use 
of hypnotic scene visualization and the employment of 
this method incorporating auditory hallucinations with 
verbalization of the conversational contacts with the 
hallucinated figure. The latter approach proved more 
beneficial than scene visualization alone.—(M. J. 
Stanford) 

7627. Schneider, Stanley Fred. The prediction of 
certain aspects of the psychotherapeutic relationship 
from Rorschach's test: an empirical and exploratory 
study. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 879-880.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, U. Michigan. 

7628. Slevson, S$. R. A contribution to a systematic 
theory of group psychotherapy. Int. J. Group Psycho- 
ther., 1954, 4, 3~30.—Therapeutic effects accrued are 
the same in groups as they are in individual psycho- 
therapy. The correctives for the pathology in person- 
ality are libido distribution, ego strengthening, adjust- 
ing the superego, and correcting the self image. 

These are achieved through transference, catharsis, 
insight, reality testing, and sublimation, It is in 
these factors that major operational differences in in- 
dividual and group psychotherapy can be observed.— 
(N. M. Locke) 

7629. Slevsen, $. R. Sources of counter-transfer- 
ence and group-induced anxiety. Int. |. Group Psy- 
chother., 1953, 3, 373=388.—A detailed discussion of 
the sources of positive, negative, and ambivalent 
countertransferences as well as aim attachment as 
countertransference, and countertransference toward 
the group as a whole, One of the chief sources of 
countertransference is a group-induced anxiety. This 
anxiety arises because of the biological basis of a 
group threat, because of early family relations, and 
because of the uncertainty of the ego functioning of the 
individuals in the group. —(N. M. Locke) 

7630. Spiegel, Leo Angelo. Acting out and defen- 
sive instinctual gratification. |. Amer. psychoanal, 
Ass., 1954, 2, 107=119.—Self-contrived crises sup- 
ported by cast-iron rationalizations are a way of life 
for acting-out personalities. A common affective de- 
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nominator such as betrayal or humiliation is present 
thru all of the crises both within and outside the ana- 
lytic transference. The acting out of pregenital im- 
pulses prevents genital wishes from appearing in 
affect-full form in the analysis, Thus the narcissistic 
blow inherent in the transference frustration is 
avoided, Gratification of exhibitionistic and maso- 
chistic drives is pitted against genital striving. When 
the former become attenuated, positive infantile gen- 
ital wishes appear together with the recollection of 
historical data in affect-full form.—(D. Prager) 

7631. Stern, Karl; Smith, Joan M., & Frank, Margit, 
(U. Ottawa, Can.) Mechanisms of transference and 
countertransference in psychotherapeutic and social 
work with the aged. J. Geront., 1953, 8, 328=332.— 
Briefly described is plan or outline along which young 
physicians and social workers are instructed to give 
them insight into some of the mechanisms that come 
into play in working with elderly people. The issues 
sometimes involve the fact that the worker or therapist 
is younger than the patient and ‘‘...a good deal of 
latent anxiety is apt to be precipitated in the worker 
and in the physician.” ‘*‘Moreover, the worker and 
physician must be aware of the fact that everybody 
has in his relationship with his parents some “‘unfin- 
ished problem” which is easily reactivated in one’s 
contact with subjects of the older generation,’’ De- 
spite the reversal in age relation, the worker or thera- 
pist is usually a parent figure.—(J. E. Birren) 

7632. Tarachow, Sidney. Contribution to a sympo- 
sium on the place of valves in psychotherapy. |. Hi/l- 
side Hosp., 1954, 3, 19=24.——The relationship of re- 
ligion to values in psychoanalysis is investigated. 
The psychotherapist cannot be completely neutral 
towards the patient. The inevitable value judgments 
of the therapist may serve a constructive purpose in 
the course of therapy.—(C. T. Bever) 


(See also abstracts 6799, 6874, 6876, 
6920, 7154, 7689) 
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7633: Dover, Frances. (Jewish Child Care Assoc., 
New York.) Casework in a summer camp for emotion- 
ally disturbed children. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 
1953, 30, 179=187,.——While emotionally-stable children 
are generally considered as enjoying and profiting from 
a summer camp, Dover points out that “for the emotion- 
ally disturbed child, any change, such as going to 
camp, holds great threat for him.’’ This paper de- 
scribes the part which casework can play in overcoming 
this disturbance and in serving “‘as an aid to the other 
community resources devoted to the treatment of the 
emotionally disturbed,”*—-(M. A. Seidenfeld) 

7634, Effron, Abraham S., & Freedman, Alfred M. 
The treatment of behavior disorders in children with 
Benadryl. J. Pediat., 1953, 42, 261-266,—44 children 
with psychiatric disturbances between the ages of 6 
and 12 were randomly selected for treatment with Elixir 
Benadryl upon their admission into a hospital. 61% of 
the children showed improvement. Benadryl is of most 
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value in treatment of certain acutely disturbing situ- 
ations to children and in the primary behavior dis- 
orders, especially manifest anxiety. No toxic symp 
toms were observed,—(M, C, Templin) 

7635. Fontes, Victor, Pédictres er psychiatres de 
I"enfance. (Pediatrician and psychiatrist [in mental 
health problems] of children.) Acta psychotber. psy- 
chosom, orthopaedagog., 1953=54, 1, 255=267.—It is 
desirable that the two specialists follow development 
from birth. In prophylaxis the pediatrician can play an 
important part. A more thorough psychological training 
for pediatricians is therefore necessary.—(G. Rubin- 
Rabson) 

7636, Forgy, Edward W., & Black, John D. (Stan- 
ford U., Calif.) A follow-up after three years of clients 
counseled by twometheds. /. counsel. Psychol., 1954, 
1, 1-8.—"“*A follow-up study was made of the reactions 
to vocational counseling of 89 clients who had been 
counseled as college freshmen by two different 
methods three years earlier, A questionnaire provided 
free responses which served as a basis for ratings of 
*"Satisfaction with Counseling,’’ and other items gave 
an objective ‘‘Check-list Score’”’ for the same vari- 
able.... The results of the follow-up were compared 
with the original findings of Barahal, Brammer, and 
Shostrom.... [Contrary to the previous findings] no 
significant differences could be found between the 
‘client-centered’ and ‘counselor-centered’ groups in 
any measures of satisfaction with counseling obtained 
in the present follow-up.... A significant interaction 
between counselor and method was found to be oper- 
ating.””——(L. N. Solomon) 

7637. Fraiberg, Selma. (Wayne U,, Detroit, Mich.) 
Counseling for the parents of the very young child. 
Social Casewk, 1954, 35, 47~57.—The author intro- 
duces her discussion of technical problems in counsel- 
ing parents of children under 5 years with an illustra- 
tive case, The treatment given was focused upon a 
small part of the problem area with the aim of alleviat- 
ing a pathological manifestation through educational 
measures. Techniques of this method of “‘counseling” 
are discussed, The author believes the method has 
possibilities for playing an important part in the pre- 
vention of childhood neuroses.—(i_. B. Costin) 

7638. Grassi, Joseph R. (Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine, Wake Forest Coll., Winston-Salem, N. C.) 
School psychological clinics; part Il; new develop- 
ments and results. N. C. med. J., 1953, 14(5), 184-194, 
—The nature of a well organized, highly coordinated 
school psychological program, including the services 
of a vaciety of specialists, is presented. The general 
routine clinic procedure is outlined depicting the 
manner in which all specialists pool their abilities in 
evaluating and assisting the child toward better emo- 
tional and academic adjustment. The objective method 
of determining maladjustment is illustrated with three 
case studies. The far reaching effects of academic 
failure as related to adverse classroom behavior, 
truancy, delinquency, and other forms of emotional 
maladjustment are discussed. An analysis of children 
seen in the school clinic over a two-year period is 
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presented.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit... .Handi- 
capped.) 

7639. Kanner, Leo. Review of psychiatric prog- 
ress, 1953. Child psychiatry. Mental deficiency. 
Amer, ]. Psychiat., 1954, 110, $12=515.—Organiza- 
tions, books, periodicals, and studies highlighting 
these two fields are briefly summarized, 46 refer- 
ences,—-(N. H. Pronko) 

7640, Kehiseat, Barbara, & Johnson, Adelaide M. 
Some suggestions for practice in infant adoptions. 
Social Casewk, 1954, 35, 91-99.—‘“*How can the 
social worker help the adoptive parents in dealing with 
the child’s adoption, to ensure his basic image of 
security about his natural parents?”’ As an answer the 
authors suggest (1) family background information not 
pertinent to the baby’s future development should be 
withheld from the adoptive parents; (2) worker and adop- 
tive parents must be fully able to accept this position; 
(3) agencies need to re-examine issues relevant to the 
physical and emotional health of a baby; (4) responsi- 
bility for evaluation of the child should be delegated 
to persons on administrative and consultative levels; 
(5) worker should be given only the knowledge of the 
baby’s potential for good health,—(L. B. Costin) 

7641, Mera, Giorgio. Child psychiatry in the United 
States: its development and present status. Z. K inder- 
psychiat., 1954, 21, 18+26.—The development of 
child clinics is traced from the first in 1897 at the 
University of Pennsylvania, The need to curb delin- 
quency, the development of genetic psychology and 
the inception of the mental hygiene movement in 1909 
were factors in early growth, The emphasis on child 
psychiatry and the incorporation of psychoanalytic 
principles is traced through the wars and into the 
present with stress laid on preventive therapy. The 
need for a well-established scientific background and 
the better training and cooperation of several disci- 
plines are current problems, French, German, and 
Spanish summaries. —(G. Rubin-Rabson) 


7642. Putnam, Marian C., & Rank, Beata. Program 
of research and treatment of atypical children at the 
James Jackson Putnam Children’s Center. /. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1953, 118, 369=372,—Abstract and discus- 
sion, 

7643. Regensburg, Jeanette. (Community Service 
Society, New York.) Reaching children before the 
crisis comes. Social Casewk, 1954, 35, 104-111. 
—The subject discussed is those children who ‘‘are 
vulnerable to breakdown in emotional health (in delin- 
quency or illness) when parents are unwilling or un- 
able to seek help.’’ The focus is on reaching the 
parents, rather than direct treatment of the child. The 
author discusses the need for a more ‘‘assertive case- 
work’’ to meet social responsibility to hard-to-reach 
parents, the defenses parents cling to when facing 
breakdown, the necessity to recognize and help with 
physical and socio-economic needs, difficulties in 
helping when the parents have severe emotional limi- 
tations, and demands placed on the worker.—(L. B. 
Costin) 
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7644, Reiman, M. Gertrude. (Louisville. (Ky.) 
Mental Hygiene Clinic.) Guiding the child through 
better family relations: —The teacher's role. Educa- 
tion, 1953, 74, 190-195,—-The child guidance clinic 
is often an intermediary between teachers, parents, 
and children, After giving some concrete examples, 
the author discusses: (1) successful liaison; (2) mobil- 
izing anxiety; (3) solving the problems; (4) promoting 
better family relations; and (5) pupil-teacher attitudes. 
—(S. M, Amatora ) 

7645. Schrager, Jules. (Southard Sch,, Topeka, 
Kans.) A focus for supervision of residential staff in 
a treatment institution, Bull, Menninger Clin., 1954, 
18, 64-71.—One set of problems in handling children 
in the typical residential center comes from the sepa- 
ration between ‘‘child care workers’’ and ‘‘therapists.’’ 
Remembering the process of total treatment and focus- 
sing on the individual contributions of the various 
disciplines should help each group to center upon the 
child himself, The supervisor of the residential center 
must bridge the gap between the various therapeutic 
agents and thus free the child care worker to act. 
—(W. A. Varvel) 

7646, Super, Donald E, (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Career patterns as a basis for voca- 
tional counseling. |. counsel. Psychol., 1954, 1, 12- 
20.—‘*There is clearly a very real need for compre- 
hensive longitudinal investigations of patterns of voca- 
tional development and of the factors which determine 
their nature. Such studies are needed to provide the 
facts and insights necessary for the application of the 
concept of life patterning to vocational guidance and 
for the development of thematic-extrapolative methods 
of vocational counseling. What is more, the develop- 
ment of a theory of career patterns should provide ad- 
ditional data for the improvement of the much more 
highly developed applications of trait theory to voca- 
tional guidance and of the relatively advanced actu- 
arial methods of vocational counseling.’’ Comment by 
Irwin A. Berg of Northwestern University is appended. 
24 references.—(L. N. Solomon) 

7647, Tayler, $. H. Some clinical types in an ap- 
proved school. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1954, 4, 189~ 
198.—Management, foster home arrangements, and 
aftercare of the child in schools for behavior problem 
children are discussed and illustrated by brief case 
report. Emphasis is placed upon individual handling. 
—(L. A. Pennington) - 

7648. Zulliger, Hans. Uber ‘‘Fingerfarben”’ bei der 
Kleinkindererziehung und in der Erziehungshilfe. 
(About “finger painting’’ in the nursery and in child 
guidance.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1953, 12, 
275=282.—Finger painting was imported from the 
United States. Some advantages are discussed and 
objections answered. —(K. F. Muenzinger) 
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7649. Bemelmans, F, Test projectif d’intéréts voca- 
tionnels. (Projective test of vocational interests.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1953, 12, 283-294. 
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—A test is described which is supposed to reveal 
vocational interests, The subject is asked to identify 
the activities performed in a series of photographs and 
to express his preference for each one of the activities 
on a scale of 1-10. Interest profiles are thus obtained 
which permit evaluation of vocational tendencies. The 
average reliability coefficient of test-retest with 13- 
year olds was .77.—(K. F. Muenzinger) 


7650. Benassy-Chauffard, C. L'orientation profes- 
sionnelle en liaison avec les services de neuro-psy- 
chiatrie infantile. (Vocational counselling in combin- 
ation with child neuropsychiatric services.) Encéphale, 
1953, 42, (Suppl. No. 3), 84-98.—6 cases drawn from 
the files of the Institute which illustrate various types 
of problem are described. Many cases require the 
services of the neurologist or the psychotherapist if 
successful counseling is to be accomplished. In 
addition to his knowledge of psychoiogy, psychopa- 
thology and occupations, the counselor must have 
precise information about resources for education, 
special training and re-education.—(A, L. Benton) 

7651. Ginsburg, Sol Wiener. The role of work. 
Samiksa, 1954, 8, 1-13, —'‘‘... we look on the choice 
of an occupation as a process involving, as in other 
compromise solutions, the individual’s desire to find 
work an outlet for instinctual needs which will also 
meet the demands of his super-ego and comply with the 
various ego requirements that are involved.’’—(D. 
Prager) 


7652. Olshansky, Simon S. The concept of success 
in our culture. Personnel Guid. J., 1954, 32, 355-356. 
— “Striving for success produces an ethic not espe 
cially healthy from a personal or community point of 
view.”’ The counselor must re-examine his own con- 
cepts and values, and assist the counselee to estab- 
lish a realistic frame of reference.—(G. S. Speer) 


7653. Reeves, J. W., Wilson, V. W. , & Stringfellow, 
C. D. Studying work for vocational guidance and 
selection. Nat. Inst. industr. Psychol., Lond., Paper, 
n.d, No. 2, 21 p.—The methods of the National 
Institute for collecting job information, preparing and 
interpreting the description are outlined. It is sug- 
gested that the job requirements be summarized under 
the same headings as those used in the Seven-Point 
Plan for occupational potentiality assessment (see 
28: 7654). For vocational guidance purposes it has 
been found useful to group jobs in three broad 
classes: mainly office, mainly practical, and mainly 
social. Each class is further broken down into skill 
levels. A check list for job studies is included.—(P. 
Ash) 


7654. Redger, Alec. (U. London, Eng.) The seven- 
point plan. Nat. Inst, industr. Psychol., Lond., Paper, 
n.d., No. 1, 16 p.——-The seven-point plan for assess- 
ment of occupational potentialities includes evalu- 
ation on a systematic basis of the applicant’s (1) 
physical make-up, (2) attainments, (3) general intel- 
ligence, (4) special aptitudes, (5) interests, (6) dis- 
position, and (7) circumstances—domestic and social. 
—(P. Ash) 
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7655. Snyder, Dorothy Frances. A study of relation- 
ships between certain socio-economic factors and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1953, 13, 868-869.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1953, U. Minnesota, 

7656. Speer, George $, (Illinois Inst. Tech., 
Chicago.) Counselors and occupational information, 
Personnel Guid. J., 1954, 32, 339=342.—A study of 
156 persons doing pre-placement vocational guidance 
of senior students in engineering colleges showed 
that only ten of them were members of the professional 
associations concerned with counseling. It is con- 
cluded that in these institutions vocational counseling 
is primarily in the hands of occupational specialists, 
rather than vocational counselors.—(G. S, Speer) 

7657. Weingarten, Kurt P. (Gonzales (Calif.) Union 
H. S.) The measurement of interests in non-profes- 
sional vocations by means of a pictorial inventory. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1954, 5, 7-10.—Pictorial depic- 
tions of six occupational areas—artistic, business, 
handicraft, mechanical, natural, service occupations, 
and a variety of nonvocational activities were admin- 
istered to 820 boys in grades 7 through 12 in five Cal- 
ifornia high schools. Performances on these agreed 
favorably as regards (1) reliability, (2) correlations 
with results on the Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest 
Inventory, (3) correlations with results on three areas 
of the Kuder Preference Record, and (4) with ex- 
pressed vocational interests. The merits of this ap- 
proach with the mentally retarded are indicated.—(T. 
E, Newland) 


(See also abstract 7701) 
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7658. Baxt, Roland; Lurie, Abraham, & Miller, Joseph 
S. A. Vocational adjustment for the emotionally dis- 
turbed. /. Hillside Hosp., 1954, 3, 25+31.—The joint 
vocational placement program of the Hillside Hospital 
and the Federation Employment service is described. 
The experience with 199 patients discharged from the 
mental hospital during 1938 to 1939 is summarized, 
Questions are posed about referral procedures and in- 
creasing the program’s effectiveness.—(C. T. Bever) 

7659. Binger, Carl, (Cornell U, Medical Coll., New 
York.) A psychiatrist's thoughts on good and evil. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1953, 4(38), 21-25.—What we recog- 
nize as evil in man’s behavior is often the survival and 
extension into their adult years of attitudes that were 
normal in childhood. Such harmless traits in the child 
as helplessness and dependence, impatience and pro- 
tests, vanity and egocentricity, can become in adult- 
hood socially destructive. Yet we cannot cure these 
evils of adult persons by punitive violence, toward 
criminals at home ot enemies abroad. The most impor- 
tant step is the preventive one of protecting small chil- 
dren by understanding their emotional needs rather than 
scolding and punishment, by nourishing their emotional 
growth with love rather than neglect or indifference. 
—(P. E. Johnson) 
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7660. Blav, Abram. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York.) 
The diagnosis and therapy of health. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1954, 110, 594-598.—A definition of health is 
offered, and argument is made for a “‘pathology of 
health” in terms of universal defects and limitations. 
Therapy of health concerns itself with the maintenance 
of health, alleviation, and improvement of defects fore- 
stalling health disturbances by disease amd the pro- 
tection of community health. Adequate nosology must 
consider both the basic health of the individual as well 
as the active disease process so that treatment can 
focus on each.—(N. H. Pronko) 


7661. Ey, Henri. Névroses et psychoses. (Neuroses 
and psychoses.) Acta psychother. psychosom. ortho- 
paedagog., 1953=54, 1, 193-210.—Psychoneuroses do 
not represent a group of mental disturbances sharply 
separable from psychoses. All forms of mental dis- 
turbance are best looked upon from an organo-dynamic 
piont of view; then neuroses appear as a type of de- 
ficient development of personality, mostly of immaturity. 
Neither can the two types be separated from the point 
of view of therapy, for, in certain stages of their devel- 
opment, psychoses require psychotherapy, just as neu- 
roses may be temporarily resistant to psychotherapy to 
a far greater extent than is usually admitted.—(G. 
Rubin-Rabson) 


7662. Frumkin, R. M. Cohort studies of first admis- 
sions to Ohio state mental hospitals, 1944-1951. Pudi. 
Welf. Statist., 1953, 8, 260<265; 302-319.—It was 
found that discharge rates varied inversely with age at 
admission, and that an inverse relationship exists be- 
tween the rate of discharge and the severity of the 
mental illness. ‘‘... cohort studies, such as those 
being carried out in Ohio, New York, and other states, 
can serve three valuable functions: (1) they can supply 
a relatively accurate picture of the rate at which an an- 
nual group of admissions will be reduced. ..; (2) they 
might serve as a basis for evaluating therapy; and (3) 
if the preceding functions can be carried out, it might 
then be possible to state that a patient of given sex 
and age, with a specific mental disorder, will have an 
expectation of so many years of hospital life after 
admission,’’ 26 tables, 3 charts, 6 references.—(R. 
M. Frumkin) 


7663. Frumkin, Robert M. The most common psycho- 
genic mental ilinesses of prolonged-care and receiving 
hospital patients: a comparative analysis. Pubi. Wel/. 
Statist., 1952, 7(11), 8=11.—A study of Ohio civil 
mental hospitals indicates: ‘Receiving hospitals have 
relatively less functionally psychotic patients (i. e., 
less involutional psychotics, less manic-depressive 
psychotics, and less schizophrenics) and relatively 
more functionally non-psychotics (i. e¢., more psycho- 
neurotics, and more alcoholics without psychosis) than 
do prolonged-care hospitals. The fact that receiving 
hospital patients are younger and less psychotic, as- 
counts for their relatively higher discharge rates than 
those of prolonged-care hospitals.”” Receiving hos- 
pitals are thus used for ‘*...the observation, care, and 
treatment of the mentally ill, and especially those 
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whose condition is incipient, mild, or of possible short 
duration.’’—(R. M. Frumkin) 

7664, Frumkin, Robert M, Occupation and mental 
illness. Publ. Welf. Statist, 1952, 7(9), 4-13.—'‘'The 
hypothesis... that there is a group differential in the 
rates of first admissions which is inversely related to 
the factors of income, prestige, and socio-economic 
status can be held tentively as being of some va- 
lidity. The validity of this hypothesis is evidenced in 
the high incidence of mental illness among low income, 
low prestige, and low socio-economic status groups as 
shown by a study of the occupations of first admissions 
to Ohio prolonged-care hospitals in the fiscal year 
1952.”" Thus, managerial workers had the lowest rates 
of admission, unskilled and service workers had the 
highest rates. —(R. M. Frumkin) 

7665. Heck, Paul H., & Lewis, Nolan D. C. Review 
of psychiatric progress, 1953. Clinica} psychiatry. 
Amer. J]. Psychiat., 1954, 110, 503-507.——Papers in 
clinical psychiatry and psychosomatic medicine are 
reviewed that are believed to illuminate problems at 
present in the foreground of interest in clinical psy- 
chiatry. —(N. H. Pronko) 

7666, Hunt, William A, (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill.), Wittson, Cecil L., & Hunt, Edna B. Hidden costs 
in the utilization of the psychiatrically marginal man. 
]. clin, Psychol., 1954, 10, 91-92.—‘*A comparison of 
a group of marginally adjusted individuals and a control 
group of normals, both of whom successfully completed 
a three-year term of Naval service shows that despite 
their successful completion of service the marginal 
group had a higher incidence of hospitalization and of 
disciplinary difficulty, The added demands that such 
marginal groups make upon hospital and disciplinary 
facilities in the military services must be considered 
in manpower,’’—(L. B. Heathers) 

7667. Jones, Granville L. The history of the found- 
ing of the Eastern State Hospital of Virginia. Amer. 

]. Psychiat., 1954, 110, 644-650.—On the occasion of 
its removal to a new location, this oldest hospital in 
the country (180 years of existence on the original 
site) has its early history reviewed.—(N. H. Pronko) 


7668. Kallmann, Franz J. Review of psychiatric 
progress, 1953. Heredity and eugenics. Amer. |. 
Psychiat., 1954, 110, 489~492.—Research, congresses 
and publications in the field of psychiatric genetics 
and eugenics are summarized. 65 references.—(N. H. 
Pronko) 


7669. Kirschmann, Doris, & Savin, Sylvia. Refugee 
adjustment—five years later. /ewish soc. Serv. Quart., 
1953, 30, 197-201.—A report on an investigation begun 
in 1952 on the “‘acculturation of newcomers to Detroit”’ 
and concerned itself with the adjustment problems of 
Jewish refugees who had fled Hitlerian Germany in the 
early 1930’s but who were interned in Japanese intern- 
ment camps. A group of 25 men and 25 women between 
the ages of 25 and 50 were studied. Language achieve- 
ment, socio-cultural patterns, attitudes toward America 
and toward the Resettlement Service were examined 
and led the investigators to conclude that “‘the men 
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had achieved a greater adjustment than the women.”’ 
—(M. A. Seidenfeld) 

7670, Kline, Nathan S., & Gerard, Donald L. (Rock- 
land State Hosp., Orangeburg, N. Y.) Taxonomy of 
mental disease. /. gen. Psychol., 1953, 49, 201-207. 
—This paper, the first of a series dealing with prob- 
lems of typology in personality description, attempts 
to clarify the logical and methodological assumptions 
and problems necessary to establish an experimentally 
verifiable typology of mental disease.-—(M. J. Stan- 
ford) 

7671. Langfeldt, G. (U. Oslo, Norway.) Some out- 
lines of forensic psychiatry in Norway. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1954, 110, 599-603,—Details of the criminal 
law as they reflect attitudes toward the mentally 
defective and disordered are enumerated and the results 
of Norway’s medico-biological system are briefly dis- 
cussed,—(N. H. Pronko) 

7672. Levin, Max. The jaw as an organ of aggres- 
sion; weakness of the jaw in cataplexy. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1954, 110, 487-488,—Weakness of the jaw in 
cataplexy and in the neuroses is considered as a con- 
ditioned inhibition.—(N. H. Pronko) 

7673. Levy, Sol, & Kennard, Margaret A, The EEG 
pattern of patients with psychologic disorders of 
various ages. |. nerv. ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 416-428. 
—EEG tracings of 998 patients with psychologic dis- 
orders (grouped into categories of behavior problem, 
“‘sex psychopaths”’ and schizophrenia) between the 
ages of 5 and 55 were analyzed. Incidence of abnormal 
EEG’s in behavior disorders was found to be directly 
related to age of subjects. The findings are related to 
Denis Hill’s concept of “‘delayed maturation’’ being 
responsible for behavior disorders among adolescents, 
delinquents and psychopaths, while in schizophrenia 
the authors’ previously described ‘‘progressively dete- 
riorating organic disease process’”’ is invoked.—(J. 
A. Stern) 

7674. Luft, Joseph; Wisham, Wayne, & Moody, Ham- 
ilton, (U, California, Los Angeles 24.) A projective 
technique to measure adjustment to hospital environ- 
ment. J. gen. Psychol., 1953, 49, 209-219,—A sen- 
tence completion test was administered to neuropsy- 
chiatric, cardio-vascular, gastrointestinal, and surgical 
patients for measurement of their attitudes to the hos- 
pital staff, other patients, hospital conditions, and 
their own illness. The findings indicate that patients 
with different diseases tend to adjust differently to 
these various areas. Criticisms and suggestions for 
further research were made.—(M. J. Stanford) 

7675. Masserman, Jules H., & Pechteil, Curtis. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Conflict-engendered 
neurotic and psychotic behavior in monkeys. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 408-411.—Methods for produc- 
ing “‘neurotic”’ or “‘psychotic’’ behavior in monkeys 
are described. Specific behavioral changes classified 
under the above types of behavior are listed.—{J. A. 
Stern) 

7676. Moloney, James Clerk. Mother, God, and 
superego. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1954, 2, 120- 
151.—The author intends to offer an explanation of 
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certain wellknown religious experiences and their 
counterparts in clinical psychiatry in terms of the sud- 
den capitulation to the demands of the superego. The 
present paper is limited to a consideration of the type 
of individual who manifests rebellion against a rather 
rigidly structured and entrenched superego. 26 refer- 
ences.—(D. Prager) 

7677. Mannarello, Joseph J, (Ft. Jackson, Columbia, 
S. C.) Schizoid. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 237- 
249.—The word “‘schizoid’’ is discussed from 4 as- 
pects; its meaning, its relation to the disease schizo- 
phrenia, its differentiation from neurotic mechanisms 
and its etiology. 58 references.—(]J. A. Stern) 

7678. Overholser, Winfred. Review of psychiatric 
progress, 1953. Administrative and forensic psy- 
chiatry. Amer. |. Psychiat., 1954, 110, 535-537. 
—Increasing interest in administrative psychiatry is 
indicated by the growing number of articles appearing 
during the past year, a number of which are referred 
to. Forensic psychiatric progress includes consider- 
ation of the following topics: responsibility and punish- 
ability for offenses, evidence, the law of sexual steril- 
ization, commitment, and the activities of state legis- 
latures in this area. 45 references.—(N. H. Pronko) 

7679. Racker, Heinrich. On the confusion between 
mania and health. Samiksa, 1954, 8, 42-46.—Pseu- 
doindependence (denial of dependence) and pseudo- 
liberation of instincts (denial of guilt feelings) are 
characteristics of mania. If analysts are aware of their 
own tendencies td’ mania or flight into health, they can 
prevent analysands from using the same defenses. 
—(D. Prager) 

7680, Rangeil, Leo. The interchangeability of phal- 
lus and female genital, /. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 
1953, 1, 504-509.—The genital of either sex can be 
used to express or represent genitality of the opposite 
sex. A woman with strong masculine urges or a man 
with strong feminine identification can thus deny cas- 
tration, the former denying its existence and the latter 
avoiding its possibility.—(D. Prager) 

7681. Reider, Norman. Reconstruction and screen 
function, |. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1953, 1, 389-405. 
—The reconstruction was followed by an aggravation 
of symptoms and by the recall of an episode derived 
from an early trauma but also screening that trauma. 
The reconstruction served as a command to remember 
and permitted unconscious material to reach conscious- 
ness via derivatives serving as a screen. The aggra- 
vation of symptoms served as a resistance function. 
This double effect of a reconstruction is a compromise 
solution to a disturbance in psycho-economic relation- 
ships precipitated by the reconstruction, —(D. Prager) 

7682. Rud, Finn, (U. Bergen, Norway.) Psychiatric 
activities and instruction at a general hospital. /. 
clin. exp. Psychopath., 1953, 14, 139=158.—The 
author presents statistics which attempt to illustrate 
the diversity of problems, nature of diseases, compo 
sition of human material, etc., found in a Norwegian 
general hospital. Tables on civil status, occupational 
distribution, premorbid personality, heredity, psychi- 
atric diagnoses, neuroses, psychopathies, psychoses, 
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organic brain disease, duration of psychiatric illness, 
and exogenous factors, are presented. 22-item bibli- 
ography.—(S, Kavruck) 

7683. Skebba, Joseph S. Review of psychiatric prog- 
ress, 1953. Military psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1954, 110, 537-539.—The following topics are con- 
sidered from the past year’s output of literature: study 
and evaluation of the management of combat neuroses; 
their terminology, types of therapy, the duties of a 
guardhouse psychiatrist, screening for combat break- 
down, group psychotherapy and outpatient treatment in 
hospitals. —(N. H. Pronko) 

7684. Wiedorn, William S$. (Louisiana State U., New 
Orleans, La.) A new experimental animal for psychi- 
atric research: the opossum, Didelphis virginiana. 
Science, 1954, 119, 360-361.—"*The value of the 
opossum as an experimental animal in psychiatry lies 
in the fact that it spontaneously exhibits a catatonic- 
like syndrome which illustrates all the concomitants of 
the catatonic syndrome seen in man in psychopatho- 
logic conditions."’ 


(See also abstracts 6826, 6831, 6860, 7230) 
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7685. Berger, Andrew, & Bliss, Monte. (Training 
School, Vineland, N. J.) Colored drawings by men- 
tally defective children of three etiologic groups. 
Train, Sch. Bull., 1954, 50, 191-198.—Groups of 
organic, familial, and unexplained etiology drew a 
house and a tree with a choice of 8 colored pencils, 
but only organics tended to use but one color and they 
shifted when reminded. Differences in use of color 
were minimal and differences in maladjustment as 
tapped by this test were not significant. —(W. L. 
Wilkins) 

7686. Bergivs, Rudolf. Psychologische Unter- 
suchungen iber Wirkungen der Glutaminsaure. (P sy- 
chological studies of the effects of glutamic acid.) 
Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1954, 2, 21-70.—Two ex- 
perimental groups totalling 30 mentally retarded pre- 
adolescents were given fixed dosages of glutamic 
acid daily for a three month period. Their changes in 
performance on a wide variety of tests involving all 
aspects of personality were compared with those of 
two control groups. Although treated could not be 
separated from untreated children on the basis of 
quantitative test results, there was some evidence 
for qualitative changes in behavior suggesting in- 
creased energy and stamina in the treated children. 
It appears that optimum dosage varies for different 
persons. 47 references.—(E. W. Eng) 

7687. Bruno, Angelo A., Je. A study of 106 older 
mentally handicapped beys and girls. Spec. Educ. 
Rev., 1952, 9(4), 1-5.—Report of a study of 106 
former pupils of special classes in Newark, N. J., to 
ascertain the employability of older mentally handi- 
capped boys and girls. Data are given on types of 
occupation, salary range, period of unemployment 
after leaving school, period of employment, reasons 
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for job failures, job opportunities, and the need for 
training programs to carry through until pupils reach 
the age of 18.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit... 
Handicapped. ) 

7688. Burkinshaw, J., Kirman, B. H., & Sorsby, A. 
Toxoplasmosis in relation to mental deficiency. Brit. 
med, J., 1953, 1, 702-704.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1953, 
7(2), abs. 797.) 

7689. Burton, Arthur. (Agnews State Hospital, 
Calif.) Psychotherapy with the mentally retarded. 
Amer, J]. ment. Defic., 1954, 58, 486-489.—A plea is 
made to bring back the personality to the field of 
mental deficiency. There must be interest in person- 
ality theory and development. The author feels that 
hospitals for the mentally retarded must be made true 
treatment centers attractive to psychotherapists who 
can pioneer new approaches. The retarded individual 
must not be considered as emotionally insensitive, 
unable to learn social values and with no aptitude for 
human relatedness. —(V. M. Staudt) 

7690. Cazzulle, C. L., & Della Beffa, A. Os- 
servazioni cliniche e biologiche su una coppia di 
gemelli monozigoti oligofrenici. (Clinical observa- 
tions on a pair of oligophrenic monozygotic twins.) 
Neurone, 1953, 1, 287-317.——-The study gives in two 
columns complete results of examinations concerning 
morpholotic, metabolic, endocrine, bioelectric (EEG) 
psychologic, and personality aspects of a pair of 13 
year old feebleminded identical twins. The results 
show great similarity and in some cases absolute 
identity. Psychologically the twins show same IQ of 
67, and are classified as oligophrenics. Rorschach, 
Lamparter, and other projective tests show personality 
differences: one is introvert, the other extrovert. This 
is characterized as ‘psychological specularity’’ ac- 
cording to Bouterwek and Zazzo. English summary. 
56-item bibliography.—(A. Manoil) 

7691. Gibsen, David, & Butler, A. J. (Ontario 
Hosp. Sch., Orillia.) Culture as a possible contribu- 
tor to feeblemindedness. Amer. |. ment. Defic., 1954, 
58, 490-495.—In a group of institutionalized mental 
defectives of undetermined etiology, it was estab- 
lished that a greater proportion of foreign-born parents 
were found among those who tested high in intelli- 
gence. The suspicion is expressed that otherwise 
borderline cases of test intelligence can be de- 
pressed to the moron level by cultural factors, thus 
attracting a classification of mental deficiency.—(V. 
M. Seaude) 

7692. Hill, lrvin B. (Oregon Fairview Home, 
Salem.) Factors influencing employee morale. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1954, 58, 371-374.—The factors de- 
scribed are a sense of security, a feeling of personal 
status, and job satisfaction. All are considered of 
equal importance and must be appreciated by ad- 
ministrators of institutions, even though there may be 
practical difficulties in obtaining optimum conditions 
for all three. —(V. M. Seaudr) 

7693. Horner, John E. (Oregon Fairview Home, 
Salem.) Selection of employees. Amer. |. ment. 
Defic., 1954, 58, 390-396.—The use of a special 
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selection program for securing employees for the 
Oregon Fairview Home is described. —{V. M. Staudt) 

7694. Korstvedt, Arne; Stacey, Chalmers L., & 
Reynolds, William F. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) Concept 
formation of normal and subnormal adolescents on a 
modification of the Weigl-Goldstein-Scheerer Color 
Form Sorting Test. J. clin. Psychol., 1954, 10, 88- 
90.—The Color Form Sorting Test was given to 50 
normal, 45 moron, and 30 borderline females aged 15- 
18. The normals handled the task significantly better 
than the subnormals. There was no difference be- 
tween the performances of the two subnormal groups. 
Only the borderline group showed a strong initial 
preference for one type of sorting; they tended to sort 
by form first. With help about 70% of both groups of 
subnormals were able to sort by both form and color. 
—(L. B. Heathers) 

7695. Lawrence, Ernest S. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Spadra, Calif.) Secial adjustment: an area for psy- 
chological research in mental deficiency. Amer. |. 
ment, Defic., 1954, 58, 500-505.—The possibility of 
doing research on the social adjustment of mentally 
defective individuals of moron or borderline grades 
of intelligence without gross organic dysfunction is 
analyzed and discussed. 21 references. —(V. M. 
Scaudt) 

7696, Levine, Samuel. (Sonoma State Home, Calif.) 
Educational problems in state institutions for the 
mentally retarded. Amer. |. ment. Defic., 1954, 58, 
403-407.—As a result of a survey of numerous insti- 
tutions the author reviews the difficulties which in- 
stitutions face in maintaining programs to meet the 
needs of their populations. The major difficulty in 
most institutions is the inadequate appropriations for 
educational needs. While numerous other difficulties 
are discussed the author believes that the greatest 
shortcoming has been the lack of a positive philoso- 
phy for special education.—(V. M. Scaudrt) 

7697. Lieberman, Daniel. The education of the 
severely retarded child. Amer. |. ment. Defic., 1954, 
58, 397-402.—Preliminary medical and psychiatric 
evaluation is described as of prime importance in the 
establishment of a training program for severely re- 
tarded children. Secondly, the program must be 
executed in a relaxed, non-pressuring, non-anxiety 
producing environment with special attention to in- 
dividual needs and emphasizing flexibility within an 
established class structure. Finally the united ef- 
forts of all the disciplines working with the mentally 
retarded in an organized clinical group setting is the 
most effective method of administrating the program. 
—(V. M. Staudt) 

7698. Meintire, J. Thomas. (Children’s Colony, 
Coolidge, Ariz.) Causes of turnover in personnel. 
Amer. J]. ment. Defic., 1954, 58, 375~379.—As a re- 
sult of a survey of superintendents of all state 
schools for the mentally deficient in respect to the 
causes of turnover of personnel eleven reasons were 
offered as the principal causes of turnover: low 
salaries, quality of employees applying, poor health, 
changes in home conditions, poor working conditions, 
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large increases in personnel, isolated location of the 
institution, lack of adequate employee housing, a 
lack of security in job, unemployment compensation, 
and no special reason. Of all reasons low salaries 
was the most frequent. The major turnover occurs 
among those who are responsible for the immediate 
care and supervision of the children, the attendants 
and building supervisors. —({V. M. Seaudr) 

7699. Mendelsohn, Harold. (American U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) A seciolegical approach to certain as- 
pects of mental deficiency. Amer. |. ment. Defic., 
1954, 58, 506-510.—Certain aspects of the problem 
of mental deficiency that can be investigated mainly 
from a sociological viewpoint are indicated. Thus 
much could be done to improve the environments in 
which the mentally deficient live.—(V. M. Seaudt) 

7700. Slean, William (Lincoln (Ill.) Seate Sch.), & 
Bensberg, Gerard J. An exploratory study of the Full- 
Range Picture Vocabulary Test with mental defec- 
tives. Amer. |]. ment. Defic., 1954, 58, 481-485,— 
Che results of this investigation indicate that the 
Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test correlates satis- 
factorily with the Stanford-Binet. However the scores 
on the former test seem to be about seven months 
higher in mental age than those on the latter when 
both tests are used with mental defectives. The au- 
thors cannot give reasons for this on the basis of 
their study. From their findings the scores on the 
picture vocabulary test do not seem to be influenced 
by length of institutionalization or chronological age. 
Older and brighter subjects in this study did attain 
higher scores. —(V. M. Seaudt) 

7701. Trachtman, Alvin. An exploratory program 
for the vocational adjustment of mentally handicapped 
adolescents. Amer. |. ment. Defic., 1954, 58, 424- 
{30.—The results of an attempt at providing voca- 
tional guidance and placement services through the 
school for educable mentally handicapped children 
are presented.—(V. M. Seaude) 

. Wolf, Stanley, & Lourie, Reginald $. The 
impact of the mentally defective child on the family 
unit. |. Pediatrics, 1953, 42, 521-524.—This article 
discusses the question of early institutionalization of 
the mentally defective child from the viewpoint of the 
child psychiatrist, who points out to the pediatrician 
some >f the problems arising in the family of the de- 
fective child. His responsibilities in advising par- 
ents on facilities available, methods of referral, and 
cost, state laws in regard to institutionalization in 
his particular area, and the best time for considering 
institutionalization are illustrated in a case history 
presented by the writers. —(Courtesy of Bull, Curr. 
Lit... Handicapped. ) 

7703. Wortis, Joseph. (Jewish Hosp. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Towards the establishment of special clinics 
for retarded children: experiences and suggestions. 
Amer. ]. ment. Defic., 1954, 58, 472-478.—As an aid 
and encouragement to others the experiences gathered 
in establishing the Morris ]. Solomon Clinic for the 
Rehabilitation of Retarded Children in the Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn are reported. Problems of 
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budget, admission policy and procedure routine are 
treated.—{V. M. Seaude) 

7704. Wright, Marjorie. Rehabilitation of the men- 
tally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1954, 58, 408- 
410.——The needs of the mentally retarded as seen by 
the parent are discussed in this report. These needs 
are described as: the expansion of the elementary 
program so that every child has access to teaching 
designed for his development; mandatory secondary 
education with emphasis on training for employment, 
and vocational training; psychological services; 
sheltered workshops. For children who do not live 
at home there are needs such as expanded state 
hospital facilities and residential training schools. 
—(V. M. Scaude) 

7705. Zehnder, John. Sheltered workshops for 
mentally retarded adults. Except. Child., 1954, 20, 
216; 218; 220-222,—Questionnaire returns from 11 
sheltered workshops are commented upon. 28 reported 
income-producing tasks are listed, —(T. E. Newl and) 


(See also abstracts 7639, 7894, 8046, 8049, 8052) 
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7706. Alpert, Augusta, & Krown, Sylvia. Treatment 
of a child with severe ego restriction in a therapeutic 
nursery. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1954, 8, 333-354. 
—lIn addition to autism, symbiosis, fragmented ego, 
and diffuse anxiety, Bobby showed marked rigidity, 
passivity, absence of aggressivity, restriction of 
activity, and disturbed balance between introjection 
and projection. Improvement followed nursery 
placement and treatment of the parents. Prognosis 
is deferred until after psychoanalytic therapy.—{D. 
Prager) 

7707. Bakwin, Harry, & Bakwin, Ruth M. Homo- 
sexual behavior in children. |. Pediat., 1953, 43, 
108-111.—A discussion of the occurrence, etiology 
and management of homosexuality in children. —(M. 
C. Templin) 

7708. Bergler, Edmund. Some atypical forms of 
impotence and frigidity. Psychoanal. Rev., 1954, 41, 
29-47,——Some men suffering from hysteria react to 
prospective fatherhood with potency disturbances. 
Some neurotics cannot have erections despite sexual 
excitation. A patient’s conscience rendered him im- 
potent because in his sex life he had been acting out 
hostility to his mother. Some hide weak potency or 
frigidity behind an aversion to contraceptives. A pa- 
tient was so angry with the breast that when forced to 
give fluid in intercourse he experienced no genital 
pleasure but regressed to cutaneous bathing sensa- 
tions. Case presentation of vaginal orgasm present 
only with boy friend and absent with husband. A case 
of clitoridean orgasm only after male orgasm. A case 
of observation of her own pendulous breast plus 
nipple stimulation leading to vaginal orgasm,—(D. 
Prager) 

7709. Biran, S. Die Regression des Ichs und 
Stadien-Einteilung bei Schizophrenie. (Ego regres- 
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sion and degree of reality flight in schizophrenia.) 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1953- 
54, 1, 267-281.—A case erroneously labelled ‘‘psy- 
choneurosis’’ and subjected to psychotherapy was 
able to maintain contact with reality by rationalizing 
as cathartic treatment the vivid dreams of her schizo- 
phrenic world of experience. Use is made of this 
case to demonstrate the existence of different de- 
grees of escape from reality based on different de- 
grees of Ego-regression. According to tl.: depth of 
regression the author distinguishes between total, 
partial and “‘developing”’ schizophrenia. —(G. Rubin- 
Rabson) 

7710. Bornstein, Berta. Fragment of an analysis 
of an obsessional child: the first six months of 
analysis. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1954, 8, 313-332 
—The presenting complaint was the fear of death. 
The paper focuses on the vicissitudes of the patient’s 
aggressive impulses, the transformation of dearth fear 
into desire for her own death, and the eventual dilu- 
tion of her destructive impulses via sublimation.— 
(D. Prager) 

7711. Bornstein, Berta. Masturbation in the latency 
period. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1954, 8, 65-78.— 
Masturbation refers to the autoerotic manipulations of 
the genital as well as other erogenous zones. During 
latency the child struggles against masturbation. The 
content of the masturbation fantasies varies according 
to the main fixation points. As long as the mastur- 
batory fantasy is attached to the masturbatory act it 
doesn’t interfere with the child’s behavior and with 
his adjustment to reality. Some undistorted masturba- 
tion is necessary for che development of the child. 
Parental attitudes to masturbation should depend upon 
the phase of libidinal organization thru which the 
child is passing. 20 references.—(D. Prager) 

7712. Bowman, Karl M. Review of psychiatric 
progress, 1953. Alcoholism. Geriatrics. Amer. |. 
Psychiat., 1954, 110, 519=522.—The author presents 
the past year’s outstanding pharmacologic and psy- 
chologic studies pertaining to the theory and therapy 
of alcoholism. Statistical data about the aged and 
studies of senility from a number of different view- 
points are also covered. 12 references.—(N. H. 
Pronko) 

7713. Brachfeld, Oliver. Minderwertigkeitsgefihle 
beim Einzelnen und in der Gemeinschaft. (Inferiority 
feelings in the individual and the group.) Stuttgart: 
Ernst Klett, 1953. 339 p. DM 15.8Q—This book is 
the German translation of the British edition by the 
same title, published in 1951 (see 26: 1562). Brach- 
feld traces the development of inferiority feelings in 
Western history (Shakespeare, Hobbes, the French 
moralists, etc.), gives an exposition of the concept 
in modern psychology, particularly as expressed in 
the teachings of Alfred Adler, and then describes its 
manifestations in men and women, in the mentally 
sick, in the criminal, and in social groups: the family, 
among the Jews, Germans, and Americans. The au- 
thor defends the thesis that we have barely begun to 
profit from the thinking of Adler.—(H. H. SXzupp) 
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7714. Bromberg, Walter. The treatability of the 
psychopath. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1954, 110, 604-608. 
—The author explores resistances impeding treata- 
bility of the psychopath both in the subject and in the 
therapeutic environment with the hopes of clarifying 
this difficult, controversial field, 20 references. — 
(N. H. Pronko) 

7715. Conn, Jaceb H. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Mypno-synthesis. V. Hypnotherapy 
of the sex offender. |. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1954, 2, 
13-26.—“The hypnotherapy of four sex offenders, 
who were referred by a court, is reported. The 
clinical material indicates that sex offenders are 
anxiety-ridden individuals who repeatedly are driven 
to commit their sex offences in the vain hope of free- 
ing themselves from mounting tension and of regain- 
ing their dwindling self-esteem,’’ Their behavior is 
often regressive, but in some instances the acts ap- 
pear as means of escaping a life-long neurotic com- 
pliance, which may be interpreted as progression. 
Specific therapeutic technique is given some dis- 
cussion. 17 references.—(E. G. Aiken) 

7716, Cunego, Alde. (Provincial Psychiatric 
Hosp., Verona, Italy.) Su di un recente farmaco ad 
azione elettiva nel “‘delirium tremens.”’ (A recent 
drug with elective action in ‘‘delirium tremens.’’) 
Neurone, 1953, 1, 261-273.—The Bruel-Lecoq method 
for the treatment of alcoholism by endovenous in- 
jections with alcohol is presented. 25 cases of alco- 
holics are presented in detail, as treated with Etil- 
cure. According to Bruel-Lecog the treatment results 
in complete disintoxication, and repugnance for alco- 
hol. The author of the present study, however, did 
not verify repugnance for alcohol; he supplements the 
treatment with administration of “‘antabuse.’’ French 
and German summaries, 16 references.—(A. Manoil) 

7717. Dalla Volta, Amedeo; Zecca, Graziella, & 
Resta, Giorgio. Paure nella veglia e sogni d’incubo 
nel bambino. (Waking fears and nightmares in the 
child.) Pontificia Academia Scientiarum, Commenta- 
tiones, 1954, 16(1), 18 p.—In the systematic study 
of children’s fears 2 fundamental types are dis- 
tingui shable: (1) those of generic character associ- 
ated with common experiences such as fear of the 
dark and fear of loneliness; (2) those of a more indi- 
vidual or personal character. The present study dis- 
cusses the latter type. The conclusions are: (1) the 
study shows a close relationship between fears, 
particularly those of an individualized character, and 
nightmares; (2) analysis of nightmare dreams afford a 
valid approach to the study of children’s fears; (3) 
research in these nightmare dreams is of consider- 
able value also for those concerned with the entire 
problem of morbid processes. —(H. Angelino) 

7718. Dracoulides, N. N. Le complexe d’Oedipe 
“‘désaxé.”” (The abnormal oedipus complex.) Rev. 
franc, Psychanal., 1953, 17, 243-249.—The abnormal 
Oedipus is completely different from the inverted 
Oedipus which engenders hostility toward the mother 
and disorients the boy in regard to women. It differs 
too in the type of deception provoking the hostility 
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which in the abnormal Oedipus is affective and of 
primary type, rendering hostile reactions impossible 
due to fear of punishment by the castrating mother. 
The affective frustration reinforces the attachment to 
the person refusing to grant affective satisfaction. 
—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 


7719. Endo, Keh. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan.) 
Experimental study of mescalin intoxication on rela- 
tion between clinical picture and E.E.G. in man. 
Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1952, 6, 104-113.— 
0.35gr. 5% mescalin sulfuricum was administered to 3 
subjects, 2 normals and one schizophrenic under com- 
plete remission. Protocols of the subject’s descrip- 
tion of his experiences for six hours following the 
injection were correlated with simultaneously re- 
corded EEG from 3 areas, frontol, motor and occipital. 
The author recorded the amplitude of & waves from 3 
areas initially after mescalin administration, but with 
the appearance of the visual hallucination the oc- 
cipital wave becomes markedly depressed. In one 
case spikes appeared in the 2nd hour after injection 
simultaneous with the recovery of the mental condi- 
tion the amplitude of brain waves became normal.— 
(M. L. Simmel) 

7720, Fliess, Robert. (Chm.) Problems of identi- 
fication. |. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1953, 1, 538 
549.—Greenson demonstrated that denial of identifi- 
cation with the parent of the same sex was a defense 
against an oral-sadistic relationship with that parent. 
Annie Reich believed that instinct-restraining pre- 
genital identifications are fused with those restricting 
incestuous genitality and that the more primitive ego 
ideals are fused with identifications substituting for 
parents as love objects or objects of aggression. 
Annie Reich also stated that both superego threats 
and oedipal frustrations can be defensively undone by 
regression to an earlier omnipotent ego ideal. Edith 
Jacobson believes that superego identifications, al- 
tho magical and unreal, immensely aid the ego in de- 
veloping a sound working relationship with all ex- 
ternal reality. Jacobson also believes that the melan- 
cholic treats himself as if he were the love object 
while the schizophrenic believes he actually is the 
love object. Numberg considers identification a tend- 
ency to re-unite with the mother, a kind of instinctive 
derivative of infantile oral activity. However, other 
roots of identification are smell, touch, hearing, and 
“anal and sadistic,’’ A. Freud believes fear of 
identification is really fear of passivity. Other panel 
participants were Kris, Gero, Bak, and Berta Born- 
stein, —(D. Prager) 


7721. Francois, C. Réflexions pédegogiques sur 
"enfant ingrat. (The psychology of the ungrateful 
child.) Enfance, 1953, 6, 159-166.—Through a 
logical analysis of the psychodynamic relations exist- 
ing between the benefactor and the one who is bene- 
fired, whether child, adolescent, or adult, che author 
concludes that attitudes of ingratitude are aggressive 
attempts at covering up basic feelings of inferiority 
and inadequacy. —{(L. A, Wauck) 
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7722. Grant, Vernon W. (Hawthornden State Hosp., 
Macedonia, O.) A problem in sex pathology. Amer. 
]. Psychiat, 1954, 110, 589-593.—The phenomenon 
of sexual fetishisms is discussed and an illustrative 
case is outlined. In this setting, some contemporary 
theory is considered particularly in its applicability 
to certain features of the data on fetishisms, with 
special reference to conditioning. Psychoanalytic 
interpretations and Binet’s observations on near- 
normal varieties of fetishism are also discussed. 
—(N. H. Pronko) 

7723. Greenacre, Phyllis. Certain relationships 
between fetishism and the faulty development of the 
body image. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1954, 8, 79- 
98.——Fetishism is the obligatory use of some non- 
genital object as part of the sexual act, without which 
gtatification cannot be obtained. Fetishism is the re- 
sult of disturbances in body image in the early months 
of life and complementary disturbances in the phallic 
phase producing an exaggeration of the castration 
complex. The persistent primary identification plus 
the sight of penislessness in the partner makes 
genital performance impossible unless the special 
support of the fetish is offered. The fetish preserves 
the idea of the mother’s phallus and denies sex dif- 
ferences. 25 references.—(D. Prager) 

7724. Greenbaum, Henry. (Mount Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) Group psychotherapy with alcoholics in con- 
junction with antabuse treatment. Int. ]. Group Psy- 
chother., 1954, 4, 30-41.—lIn developing the point 
that group psychotherapy in conjunction with antabuse 
shows promising potentialities as an effective method 
of treatment of chronic alcoholism, the discussion 
includes the psychodynamics of alcoholism, and the 
psychological effects of antabuse. The organization, 
structure, technique, and evaluation of the study are 
presented,——(N. M. Locke) 

7725. Havens, Joseph. (Wilmington Coll., O.) The 
egocentric use of devotional literature. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1953, 4(38), 37-42.—Four cases are 
briefly presented to show how devotional reading may 
be used in unhealthy ways to enforce egocentric de- 
mands. One person was led in such reading to dis- 
regard depressive feelings of despair, another to in- 
vite self-condemnation, another to follow compulsively 
an inner tendency which was destructive and self- 
defeating. The author concludes that such reading 
needs to be guided by a counselor who understands 
psychodynamic tendencies, and with whom the needs 
of pezsonality may be explored and evaluated.—(P. 
E. Johnson) 

7726. Heward, L. R. C. The optic nerve as an 
anxiety-indicator. Optician, 1953, 125, 438.—(See 
Optbal. Lit., 1953, 7(2), abs. 428.) 

7727. Hiltmer, Seward. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Swicidal 
reflections. Pastoral Psychol., 1953, 4(39), 33-40. 
—Evidence is presented for Hiltner’s view that 
suicide is a “‘discrepancy disorder’ arising from 
acute distress between the desired ideal and the 
disappointing real situation. This is substantiated 
by statistical comparisons indicating the suicide rate 




















is highest in the Spring on bright mornings when the 
contrast to dark moods is greatest, and with men who 
more than women are expected to be externally useful 
and successful. Suicide occurs more often in Cali- 
fornia, the mecca of hope, and more often in the 
United States than most other countries where am- 
bition for competitive success is less urgent. Of 
course the motives for suicide are very complex, but 
in general it is clear that reassurance only aggravates 
the discrepancy while genuine understanding is what 
proves most helpful.—-(P. E. Johnson) 

7728. Hebbs, A. H., & Kephart, W. M. Professor 
Kinsey: his facts and his fantasy. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1954, 110, 614-620.—The actual facts in the 
Kinsey study of female sexual behavior are acknowl- 
edged with the limitations imposed by the selectivity 
of the contributing group and the accumulative inci- 
dence technique. But Kinsey’s attempt to go beyond 
the facts into causation and evaluation and an in- 
plicit setting up of a new moral order are seriously 
criticized. The specific problem analyzed pertains 
to the ““fantasy’’ dealing with the relationship be- 
tween female premarital sexual relations and their 
marital adjustment. It is questioned “whether mo- 
rality is to be determined on a statistical basis or 
whether it should be considered as an ideal standard 
designed to serve as a goal even though there is full 
realization that violation exists,’’—(N. H. Pronko) 

7729. Ishida, Harve. (U. Yokohama, Japan.) 

L’ attitude contradictoire chez les dépersonnalisation- 
névrosés. (L’ observation des deux malades.) (The 
contradictory behavior in neurotic depersonalization. 
(Observations of 2 cases.)) Folia psychiat. neur. 
jap., 1952, 6, 114-124,—The author analyzes the 
contradiction between patients’ experience of de- 
personalization and their obsessive need to fix and 
preserve this experience in diary writing. He con- 
cludes that both are aspects of the same underlying 
defense mechanism. 17 references.—{M. L. Simmel) 

7730. Jackson, Joan K., & Connor, Ralph. (U. 
Washington, Seattle.) Attitudes of the parents of 
alcoholics, moderate drinkers and nondrinkers toward 
drinking. Quart. J. Stud. Alcobol, 1953, 14, 596-613. 
—Nondrinkers tend to come from homes where par- 
ents disapprove of drinking; moderate drinkers tend 
to come from such homes and also from homes where 
moderate drinking is permitted; alcoholics tend to 
come from homes where one parent drank moderately, 
usually the father. Parents of alcoholics tend to 
disagree markedly in attitudes toward use of alcohol. 
It is suggested that consistency in environmental 
stimulation relating to alcohol is important in the de- 
velopment of the drinking habit. —(W. L. Wilkins) 

7731. Jackson, Lydia. Aggression and its interpre- 
tatien. London: Methuen, 1954. 237 p. 21 s.— 
“This book is a record of an attempt to discover, 
through the study of aggressive behavior in children, 
how the self-assertive urge, on which the survival of 
the individual depends, becomes deflected from 
creative to destructive ends, and how it is again re- 
directed into constructive channels.’’ Normal, 
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neurotic, and delinquent children are compared on a 
projective test of sado-masochistic attitudes, and 
clinical studies of play therapy. In both methods of 
investigation, there were found differences between 
the three groups which the author believes are prima 
tily the result of maternal attitudes, and the child’s 
emotional response to those attitudes. The Test of 
Sado-Masochistic Attitudes is described and illus- 
trated, and quantitative analysis of responses pre- 
sented, 57-item bibliography.——(C. M. Louttit) 

7732, Keiser, Sylvan. A manifest cedipus complex 
in an adolescent girl. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1954, 
8, 99-110.—A defect in the superego of this non- 
psychotic patient made incestuous fantasies con- 
scious without manifest horror of incest. In this 
case it was possible to reveal the sources leading to 
the failure of the superego’s repressive function. — 
(D. Prager) 

7733. Kessler, Sydney. An experimental com- 
parison of electroencephalographic patterns of normal 
and passive-dependent individuals. Speech Monogr., 
1953, 20, 124.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, U. Southern 
California, 1952. 

7734, Knott, J. R., Platt, E. B., Coulson Ashby, 
M., & Gottlieb, J. $. (State U. Iowa, lowa City.) A 
familial evaluation of the electroencephal ogram of 
patients with primary behavior disorder and psycho- 
pathic personality. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1953, 
5, 363-370.—EEGs were recorded from 86 patients 
diagnosed primary behavior disorder or psychopathic 
personality and their 172 true parents, and also from 
9 other patients and their 18 foster parents. There 
was a statistically significant trend indicating that 
patients with slow EEGs had parents with slow EEGs 
and patients with fast EEGs had parents with fast 
EEGs. No meaningful relationship appeared between 
the EEGs of foster children and foster parents. It is 
proposed that (non-diagnostic) EEG abnormalities in 
primary behavior disorder and psychopathic person- 
ality have important genetic determinants. —(R. J. 
Ellingson) 

7735. Krapf, Edvarde E. Angustia, tensién, relo- 
jeciém. (Anguish, tension, relaxation.) Buenos 
Aires: Editorial Paidés, 1952. 93 p.—An interpreta 
tion is made of different methods and procedures 
recommended for diminishing tension which results 
from anguish. Among others, the following topics are 
discussed; nature, origins, and motives of anguish; 
defenses against anguish; anthropologic concept of 
tension; relationship between tension and fatigue; 
tension and relaxation during sleep; relaxing pro- 
cedures in current therapy; the J acobson’s progres- 
sive relaxation; the central origin of relaxation; the 
concentrative self-relaxation; therapeutic results of 
Schultz’s systematic relaxation, etc. 76-item bibli- 
ography. —(E. Sanchez-Hidalgo) 

7736. Levin, Max. Cataplexy precipitated by ocute 
aggressive impulses. |. nerv. ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 
462, — Abstract. 

7737. Levinson, Herry. (Topeka State Hosp., 
Kans.) When is it sick to be sed? Menninger Quart., 
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1954, 8, 16-20.—The difference between normal and 
pathological sadness is one of degree and direction. 
Sadness becomes sickness when it handicaps, dis- 
rupts, or threatens to destroy the person.—(W. A. 
Varvel) 

7738. Lewy, Ernst. On micropsia. Ini. J. Psycho- 
anal., 1954, 35, 13-19.—"“... micropsia and its re- 
laced phenomena in the case here reported are an ex- 
pression of the endopsychic perception of imminent or 
beginning disintegration of the ego; a projection of 
this perception into the outer world; an expression 
also of an imminent or already established partial 
object loss due to a withdrawal of libido from them; 
and a projective representation of the patient’s cas- 
tration fears. The attempt to understand the meaning 
of micropsia is basically an effort to contribute to the 
understanding of certain functions of the ego, among 
which the function of endopsychic perception is im- 
portant.” 26 references,—({N. H. Pronko) 

7739, Lindemann, Erich, & Greer, Ina May. A 
study of grief: emotional responses to suicide. Pas- 
toral Psychol., 1953, 4(39), 9~13.—Death threatens 
the equilibrium of a group and emotional disorders 
occur in persons closest to the deceased. Suicide is 
a deep wound to those who loved or quarreled with 
the departing one. Survivors bear a triple loss in the 
distresses of death, rejection and disillusionment. 
—(P. E. Johnson) 

7740. Loomis, Earl A., Jr. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Moody people. Pastoral Psychol., 1954, 5(42), 39-43. 


—Moody people react in exaggerated or inappro- 
priate ways for no obvious reason. To the alert 
counselor such emotional display indicates a hidden 
distress needing attention, especially when there are 
sudden changes in habitual behavior. A physical ill- 
ness may be involved, or the revival of an earlier 
traumatic experience never worked through (as unre- 
solved grief), Excessive mood shifts of a cycloid 
character may defeat a person’s success, and prepare 
for psychopathic episodes. In dealing with problems 
of moodiness a pastor will need to be realistic and 
fair, aware of diagnostic implications and sensitive 
to gross distortions which call for referral to a psy- 
chiatrist.—-(P. E. Johnson) 

7741. Meenchen, Anna. Notes on early ego dis- 
turbances. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1954, 8, 262- 
270.—Isolation and an arrest of ego development are 
at the core of schizophrenia and psychotic-like ill- 
nesses in childhood. Deprivation must be studied 
as to its nature, timing, and mode. The mothers are 
poor identification objects. Ego-development was 
arrested by the mother-child relationship, internaliza- 
tion of aggression, fixation at the anal level, and 
secondary aggression.—{D. Prager) 

7742. Mahl, George F., & Brody, Eugene B. (Yale 
U., New Haven, Conn.) Chronic anxiety symptom- 
atology, experimental stress, and HC! secretion. 
A.M. A, Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1954, 71, 314~325. 
—By comparing the fasting gastric acidity levels of 
7 chronically anxious Ss as opposed to 7 Ss symptom- 
free and by comparing the HCI response of the 2 
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groups under conditions of pain and pain anticipation, 
it was found that the acidity was greater for the 
chronic group than for the control. Seress was ac- 
companied by a significant increase in HCI secretion. 
These and other findings “‘reveal the invalidity of the 
unqualified extension of the emergency theory to the 
chronic emotions involved in the psychosomatic dis- 
orders,”’ 18 references.—({L. A. Pennington) 

7743. Mahler, Margaret S., & Elkisch, Paula. Some 
observations on disturbances of the ego in a case of 
infantile psychosis. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1954, 
8, 252-261.—This 6 yr. old boy showed behavior 
indicative of his ego’s inability to recall selectively 
and to react specifically to certain perceptive and 
affective stimuli. The boy’s perceptive and affective 
reactions were primary process reproductions of early 
infantile syncretic engram conglomerates which ap- 
peared irreversible and irrepressible. He readily re- 
gtessed to these early ego states because they were 
not decathected. He could not establish identity 
separate from the mother’s self. His “fabulous 
memory”’’ was an inexpedient substitute mechanism 
for the lack of the ego’s ability to execute repression. 
—(D. Prager) 

7744, Mason, Percy. Suicide in adolescents. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1954, 41, 48=54.—Literature scarce 
on this topic. 4 cases of self-destructive drives in 
adolescents presented. What is the significance of 
the biologically determined recrudescence of in- 
cestuous drives and accompanying guilt and need for 
punishment in the suicidal preoccupations and at- 
tempts of adolescent girls?—(D. Prager) 

7745. Maurer, David W., & Vogel, Victor H. Nar- 
cotics and narcotic addiction. Springfield, III.: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1954. xv, 303 p. $7.50.—The 
volume’s 10 chapters, written primarily for government 
officials and law enforcement agents among others, 
summarize the effects of selected drugs on the physi- 
ology and psychology of the addict. Relationships to 
crime, social problems, and treatment are discussed 
in separate chapters. 31l-page glossary of terms used 
by underworld addicts. —(L. A. Pennington) 

7746, Merrill, Reed Miller. An experimental study 
of repression. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 877- 
878. Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, U. Washington. 

7747. Murphy, Mary Martha. (U. Chicago, III.) 
Values stressed by two social class levels at meet- 
ings of Alcoholics Anonymous. Quart. ]. Stud. Alco- 
bol, 1953, 14, 576-585.—Content analysis of 16 
closed and 5 open meetings suggests values divided 
into 13 categories constituting a group therapeutic 
program of character reeducation. Both middle class 
and lower class speakers stressed common group ob- 
jectives. In-group status is achieved in A.A. by 
achievement of the common group goal —sobriety. 
—(W. L. Wilkins) 

7748. Northway, Mary L. So you think that your 
child is too shy. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 
1953, 15(3), 5+13.—A differentiation is made between 
the child whose shyness is a deeply ingrained person- 
ality pattern and the child who is healthy but is either 


























quiet or frightened by a particularly difficult task. 
Examples, etiology, and management of these varie- 
ties are briefly discussed. —(I. M, Steisel) 

7749, Peabody, George A., Rowe, Arthur T., & 
Wall, James H. (New York Hosp.) Fetishism and 
transvestism. |. nerv. ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 339- 
349,—-A brief review of the literature with reference 
to etiology and dynamics of these disorders, a number 
of case histories of such patients and a discussion 
of their hospital treatment and management are el abo- 
rated. 24 references.—-(]. A. Seern) 

7750. Pedolsky, Edward. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) The jealous child. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. ix, 147p. $3.75.— 
Jealousy is a universal emotional response experi- 
enced by all people. Though not restricted to any 
specific period of the life-history, it has develop- 
mental beginnings in early childhood and is fostered 
by emotional insecurity and a fear of rejection. The 
manifold physical, emotional, social and economic 
conditions leading to jealousy in the child are dis- 
cussed, and advice is given to parents and teachers 
which will aid them to understand, guide and relieve 
the jealous child. Psychosomatic and sociobiological 
viewpoints characterize the presentation. 77-item 
bibliography. —(W. E. Galt) 

7751, Raby, Kaud. (State Hosp., Copenhagen, 
Denmark.) Investigations on the disulfiram-aleohol 
reaction. Clinical observations. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcobol, 1953, 14, 545-556.—Clinical symptoms of 
the reactions of 39 volunteers are summarized and re- 
lated to the known physiological factors. 30 refer- 
ences. —(W. L. Wilkins) 

7752. Rechlin, Gregory. The disorder of depres- 
sion and elation. |. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1953, 
1, 438-457,—The disorder dealt with probably oper- 
ates in a great variety of personalities. The patient 
shows an inordinate capacity for denial which per- 
mits repression of the idealization of mother by fixing 
on her as a devalued object. The identification with 
the devalued mother produces a narcissistic injury 
which the child’s ego attempts to repair. To cope 
with the degradation and depression the fantasy of 
having the biggest penis is developed as insurance 
against castration. Triumph over the father and the 
wishes to supersede him are coincident with celebra- 
tion and elation. A second denial, this time of 
wishes toward the father, leads to the re-establish- 
ment of the previous identification with the devalued 
mother and a re-instatement of depression. This 
whole process of transition is set in motion on the 
slightest provocation, —(D. Prager) 

7753. Salfield, D. J. Enuresis—with special con- 
sideration of the nocturnal type encountered in chil- 
dren. ; a Kinderpsyc biat., 1954, 21, 1-8, —In the 
treatment of enuresis, a broad psychosomatic view 
must be adopted. Many cases clear spontaneously 
with increased personal maturity, central nervous 
system maturation and modification of the environ- 
ment. Praise for success, not punishment for failure, 
is the method of choice. Selected cases receive deep 
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psychotherapy. 17 references. German, French, and 
Spanish summaries. —(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7754. Schick, Alfred. On premenstrual depression. 
Amer. ]. Psychother., 1953, 7, 664-671.—It is pro- 
posed that any derangement in the homeostatic 
equilibrium may cause tension, especially in predis- 
posed persons. It is speculated that ‘‘this tension 
activates unconscious material, investing it with 
disproportionate affect.’’ A hormonal imbalance 
associated with water retention is proposed as the 
activator of a latent depressive anlage in a patient 
whose case is presented.—(L. N. Solomon) 

7755. Schneck, Jerome M. A hypnoanalytic in- 
vestigation of psychogenic dyspnea with the use of 
induced auditory hallucinations and special addi- 
tional hypnotic techniques. |. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 
1954, 2, 80-90.+—The author continues from previous 
articles his investigation of the use of induced hal- 
lucinations in the diagnosis and treatment of psycho- 
genic disorders. This paper contains a detailed 
description and discussion of the use of such tech- 
niques in the rapid and successful treatment of a long 
standing case of dyspnea and fatigue.—(E. G. Aiken) 

7756. Sinha, T. C. A case of aspermia. Samiksa, 
1954, 8, 14-19.—A case is reported where aspermia 
is a conversion symptom. He was borderline with 
transitory psychotic symptoms. Passive femininity 
and passive homosexuality plus a wish to prove 
masculinity led to aspermia as a compromise so that 
there could be free sexual intercourse without the 
possibility of pregnancy.—(D. Prager) 

7757. Thigpen, Corbett H., & Cleckley, Hervey. A 
case of multiple personality. |. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 49, 135-151.—The case of a twenty- 
five-year-old married woman who was referred because 
of ‘‘severe and blinding headaches’’ is presented. 
The case exhibited striking instances of multiple per- 
sonality manifestations. After an extended presenta- 
tion of the case, the authors suggest that further di- 
rect study of multiple personality and careful re- 
appraisal of Morton Prince’s generally neglected 
formulations be undertaken. 28 references. —(L. N. 
Solomon) 

7758. Thurston, John Ross. An empirical investi- 
gation of the loss of spelling ability in dysphasics. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 881.— Abstract of 
Ph.D, thesis, 1953, Seate U. Iowa. 

7759. Vogel, Sidney. (New York U. Coll. Med.) An 
interpretation of medical and psychiatric approaches 
in the treatment of alcoholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcobol, 
1953, 14, 620-631.—Reviewed are the motivation for 
drinking by the alcoholic, the defense mechanisms he 
uses, the type and setting of therapy and the role of 
the therapist. —(W. L. Wilkins) 

7760. Whalen, Thelma. (Family Service, Dallas, 
Tex.) Wives of alcoholics. Four types observed in a 
family service agency. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1953, 
14, 632-641.—The sufferer needs to punish herself 
so she chose a troublesome mate. The controller 
knew her mate’s trouble but knew she could change 
him. The waverer needs to be needed and is basically 
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fearful and insecure, although competent. The 
punisher is a career woman or in some way demon- 
strates her superiority to her mate and drives him to 
drink, —(W. L. Wilkins) 

7761. Wikler, Abraham; Pescor, Michael J., Kal- 
baugh, Elmore P., & Angelucci, Ralph J. The effects 
of frontal lobotomy on the morphine abstinence 
syndrome in man. Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1951, 
76(1), 168-172.—This report is based on 4 cases; 1 
was a narcotic addict with intractable pain in a 
phantom limb, 3 were schizophrenics not responding 
to other treatments. It was concluded that separation 
of the thalamus from the anterior frontal cortex amelio- 
rates the syndrome, goal-direczed behavior is de- 
pendent upon functioning integrity of frontal lobes, 
and stress associated with the morphine abstinence 
syndrome may produce symptomatic remissions in 
schizophrenia. —(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7762. Werld Health Organization. Division of Pub- 
lic Information. Alcoholism. Bull. World Fed. ment. 
Hlth, 1954, 6, 38-43.—Body weight, dilution of 
drink, food in the stomach, and individual differences 
are discussed as factors determining the effects of 
alcohol. Together with recent views on motivation 
for drinking, drinker “‘types,’’ and the circularity of 
the alcohol pattern, this information is taken from 
lectures of the European Seminar on Alcoholism, 
Copenhagen, 1951. French translation, p. 43-48. 
—(J. C. Franklin) 


(See alse abstract 7511) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


7763. Beland, John Lovis. A comparison of stut- 
terers and nom stutterers on several measures of anxi- 
ety. Speech Monogr., 1953, 20, 144.——Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, U. Michigan, 1952. 

7764. Cohen, Edwin. A comparison of oral and 
spontaneous speech of stutterers with special refer 
ence to the adaptation ard consistency effects. 
Speech Monogr., 1953, 20, 144.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, State U. Iowa, 1952. 

7765. Ehrsam, Elfriede, & Heese, Gerhard. Pade 
gogische Betrochtungen rum elektiven Mutismus. 
(Pedagogic considerations in elective mutism.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat. - 1954, 21, 12-17.—-Removal to a 
school for mentally sub-normal children is not indiy 
cated unless there is also mental deficiency. Referral 
to a school for speech therapy is recommended. 
These considerations are prefaced by a review of the 
concept of “‘elective mutism.’’ 25 references. Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish summaries.—(G, Rubin- 
Rabson) 


7766. Freund, H. Psychopethologicd aspects of 
stuttering. Amer. |. Psychother., 1953, 7, 689-705. 
—The author discusses past and present research in 
stuttering, onset and outcome, predisposition and neu- 
rotic ‘organ choice,’’ pathogenesis, symptomatology, 
clinical and psychopathological viewpoints, recent 
psychosomatic studies on stutterers, stuttering among 
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psychotics, therapy, and research in stuttering and 
some contributions to psychopathology. 36-item 
bibliography.—(L. N. Solomon) 

7767. Garwood, Victor Paul. An experimental study 
of certain relationships between intelligibility scores 
and clinical date of persons with defective articule 
tien, Speech Monogr., 1953, 2B, 145.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, U. Michigan, 1952. 

7768. Gelub, Arnold J. The heart rates of stutterers 
and non-stutterers in relation to frequency of stutter- 
ing during a series of oral readings. Speech Monogr., 
1953, 20, 146.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, State U. 
Iowa, 1952. 

7769. Halfend, Murray Michael. An audiologic and 
otorhinologic study of cleft lip and cleft palate cases. 
Speech Monogr., 1953, 20, 147.——Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, Northwestern U., -1952. 

7770. Hudgins, C. V. (Clarke Sch. for Deaf, North- 
ampton, Mass.) Some of the problems encountered in 
teaching speech to deaf children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 
1953, 98, 467-471.—"‘Speech for the deaf child, both 
from the standpoint of production and perception, is 
primarily a motor rather than an acoustic phenom- 
enon.”’ In speech, breath control, correct rhythmic 
patterns and articulation are specific teaching respon- 
sibilities. Voice quality can be improved in certain 
cases. Some form of synthetic approach is needed 
with younger children, the analytic and combined ap- 
proaches used later. A functional oral atmosphere 
must maintain.—(T. E. Newland) 

7771. Murphy, Albert T., Jr. An electroencephalo- 
graphic study of frustration in stutterers. Speech 
Monogr. , 1953, 20, 148.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 

U. Southern California, 1952. 

7772. Perkins, William Hughes. Stuttering as 
approach-avoidance behavior: a preliminary investigo- 
tion. Speech Monogr., 1953, 20, 149.—Abstract of 
Ph.D, thesis, U. Missouri, 1952. 

7773. Trotter, William David. A study of the sever- 
ity of the individual moments of stuttering under the 
conditions of successive readings of the same mate- 
tial, Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 891.—Abstract of 
Ph.D, thesis, 1953, State U. Iowa, 

7774. Weinstein, Edwin A., & Kahn, Robert L. 
Non-aphasic language disturbances in organic brain 
disease. Trans. Amer. neurol, Ass., 1951, 76(1), 197= 
200.—-Languages disturbances are described in 30 
patients: 19 brain tumors, 8 subarachnoid hemorrhages, 
2 meningo-encephalitis, 1 spinal cord neoplasm. Such 
changes occurred in association with disorientation, 
delusions, and incontinence. It was suggested be- 
cause so many of the group denied illness or defects, 
and the changes in language so often involved words 
closely connected with the patient’s illness, that mo- 
tivational factors were of great importance.—(Cour- 
tesy of Biol, Abstr.) 

7775. Williams, Dean E. An evaluation of masseter 
muscle action potentials in stuttered and nom stuttered 
speech. Speech Monogr., 1953. 20, 190.—Abstract of 
Ph.D, thesis, State U. Iowa, 1952. 

















7776. Zelen, Seymour L., Sheehan, Joseph G., & 
Bugental, James F. T. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
Self-perceptions in stuttering. |. clin. Psychol., 1954, 
10, 70-72.—The W-A-Y technique—to list three 
things which describe who you are—was given to 30 
stutterers and 160 normals. The test responses were 
classified into 11 categories—name, age, sex, etc. 
The normals mentioned age and sex more frequently 
than the stutterers. The latter, who were in group ther- 
apy, made more positively toned statements about them- 
selves than did the normals. The stutterers for whom 
treatment was successful made fewer negatively toned 
statements about themselves, mentioned indices of so- 
cial status more frequently than those for whom treat- 
ment was unsuccessful.—(L. B. Heathers) 


(See also abstracts 7084, 8039) 


CRIME & DELINQUENCY 


7777. Altus, Williom D. (Santa Barbara Coll., 
Calif.) Adjustment items which differentiate between 
psychiatric categories of military general prisoners. |. 
gen. Psychol., 1953, 49, 293-301.—A 36-item measure 
of adjustment plus 10 items from the Psychopathic De- 
viate Scale of the MMPI differentiated between No Neu- 
ropsychiatric Disability, Emotional Instability, and 
Anti-social Personality groups of military prisoners in 
a U. S. Disciplinary Barracks. The psychiatric diagno- 
sis was used as the criterion.—(M. J. Stanford) 

7778. Axelrad, Sidney, & Glick, Selma J. (Jewish 
Board of Guardians, New York.) Application of the 
Glueck Social Prediction Tables to 100 Jewish delin- 
quent boys. jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1953, 30(2), 
127-136.——-Using the Glueck Social Prediction Table 
on 100 Jewish delinquent boys at the Hawthorne-Cedar 
Knolls School, the authors found it ‘‘to be a valid in- 
strument for the early detection of potential delin- 
quency.’’ Of the five factors selected for study, a sig- 
nificant difference was found in ‘‘the internal distribu- 
tion of the abnormal disciplinary relationship between 
fathers and sons.’’ The authors conclude from their 
investigation that ‘‘the central theme of a disturbed re- 
lationship to parents appears to be a specific for delin- 
quency.”’ It further appears that all five of the factors 
which deal with the relationship between parents and 
children are dynamically intertwined with the presence 
of delinquency.—-(M. A. Seidenfeld) 

7779. Bakwin, Harry. Juvenile delinquency. /. 
Pediat., 1953, 42, 387~391.—A discussion of the eti- 
ology and prevention of juvenile delinquency based 
largely upon the work of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. 
—(M. C. Templin) 

7780. Brachjahu, M. Nicht Fetischismus, sondern 
Kastration. (Castration, not fetishism.) Z. Kinderpsy- 
chiat., 1953, 20, 179-183,—The theft of women’s ap- 
parel in a 17 year old is found due, not to sexual 
needs, but to mother hostility. The shredding of these 
articles satisfied a passive revenge which later 
became active sadistic.—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7781. Devidson, Henry A. Appraisal of the witness. 
Amer, ]. Psychiat., 1954, 110, 481-486.——The impor- 
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tance of the proper evaluation of testimony and the ma- 
jor clinical conditions affecting testimonial capacity 
are discussed.——(N. H. Pronko) 

7782. Eliasberg, W. G. To examine testamentary 
and testimonial capacity. |. crim. Law Criminol., 
1953, 44, 320-329.—The author’s test of abstract 
thinking is described in detail and recommended for 
use in the determination of intellectual competence in 
court cases in which a will or a person’s suitability as 
a witness are contested.—(L. A. Pennington) 

7783. Evans, Jean. Three men; an experiment in the 
biography of emotion. New York: Knopf, 1954. xviii, 
297 p. $3.75.—The cases of Johnny Rocco, a delin- 
quent, William Miller, a blind necrophile, and Martin 
Beardson, a homosexual, are presented in a literary 
case-writing style. In an introduction, Gordon Allport 
suggests the use of these cases in introductory 
courses in child development and personality, social 
problems and policy, and abnormal psychology and psy- 
chotherapy.—(A. J. Sprow) 

7784. Gerbert, Karl, Ausdruckspsychologie und Ver- 
nehmungstechnik im strafrechtlichen Ermittl ungsver- 
fahren. (The psychology of expression and the tech- 
nique of criminal interrogation.) Jb. Psychol. Psy- 
chother., 1954, 2, 85=98.—lIn hearing criminal 
evidence, it is necessary to have an understanding of 
the witnesses’ personalities in order to judge their 
veracity, as well as to approach them in ways best 
calculated to secure the truth. Such appraisals of per- 
sonality are most readily secured from judgments of 
expressive behavior. The truthful person is more 
spontaneous and relaxed than the person who is cover- 
ing up or dissembling. Some tense witnesses who 
give appearance of guilt are reacting to the interroga- 
tion, and relax only when reassured that the investiga- 
tion will be conducted in a fair and impartial manner. 
—(E. W. Eng) 

7785. Glover, Edward. A symposium on the report 
of the Reyal Commission on Capital Punishment 1949- 
1953. Ul. Psychiatric aspects. Brit. |. Delinquency, 
1954, 4; 163-168.—The Royal Commission recom- 
mended that the death penalty in England be limited 
or modified by narrowing the legal definition of murder 
and by the exclusion of certain classes of murderers. 
Glover has criticized these recommendations for hedg- 
ing and for ignoring the emotional issue involved in 
crime. —(L. A. Pennington) 

7786. Glover, Edward. Team-research on delin- 
quency; a psycho-analytical commentary. Brit. |. De- 
linquency, 1954, 4, 173-188.—To avoid the accumu- 
lation of masses of observations and conclusions hav- 
ing little or no value, the members of the team should 
in advance agree upon definitions and common prin- 
ciples of interpretation. The psychological and socio- 
logical approaches are analyzed in detail.—(L. A. 
Pennington) 

7787. Guertin, Wilson H., & Trembath, William E. 
(Ionia (Mich.) State Hosp.) Card Vi disturbance of the 
Rerschachs of sex offenders. |. gen. Psychol., 1953, 
49, 221-227.—There was no statistically significant 
difference in regard to psychosexual disturbance on 
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Card VI of the Rorschach between a group of hospital- 
ized criminal sexual psychopaths and of state hospital 
employees. Also ‘‘normals’’ demonstrate various as- 
pects and degree of psychosexual maldevelopment. 
The only difference between the sex offender and the 
normal individual consists in the acting out of the for- 
mer while the latter thinks about it.—(M. J. Stanford) 

7788. Karpman, Benjemin. (Saint Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) The sexwal offender and his of- 
fenses. New York: Julian Press, 1954. xiii, 744 p. 
$10.00.—Written for professional workers and stress- 
ing the “etiology, pathology, psychopathology and 
treatment’’ aspects the two sections of this volume 
deal with (1) a review of the literature from 1912 to 
1951 (14 chapters) and (2) psychodynamics of offenses 
(11 chapters). The second part, analytically oriented 
in viewpoint, is based upon the author’s clinical study 
of more than 300 documented case reports collected 
over a 30 year period. 14-page bibliography. The au- 
thor’s ‘psychogenic inventory’’ is appended.—(L. A. 
Pennington) 

7789. Kelley, Douglas M (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Psychophysiological methods in police psy- 
chiatry. |. nerv. ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 385=390.— 
The author briefly traces the history of and describes 
some recent modifications in lie detection apparatus. 
He stresses the need for research in this area and the 
paucity of trained investigators pursuing studies on 
emotional reactivity patterns in stressful situations. 
—(J. A. Stern) 

7790. Killion, Mead Wilbur. A comparison of the 
school records of delinquent and non-delinquent boys. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 723.—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis, 1953, U. Michigan. 

7791. Lemert, Edwin M An isolation and closure 
theory of naive check forgery. |. crim. Law Criminol., 
1953, 44, 296=307.—Forged checks, it is hypothe- 
sized on the basis of clinical study of 29 cases, are 
written by social isolates, usually coming from aver 
age to excellent families in socio-economic status, at 
times of great impulsive urgency. The act of writing 
terminates or closes the motivational picture for a per- 
son who cannot participate in any other fashion in 
antisocial behavior.—(L. A. Pennington) 

7792. Levy, Sel. The role of mental deficiency in 
the causation of criminal behavior. Amer. |. ment. 
Defic., 1954, 58, 455-463.—On the basis of this 
study the author concludes that mental deficiency per 
se does not appear to play an important role in the 
causation of criminal behavior. The study confirms 
the fact that criminality represents a bio-psycho- 
socio-phenomenon, and that numerous factors are in- 
volved in criminal behavior.—(V. M. Staudt) 

7793. Lunden, Walter A. Juvenile delinquency in 
Japan; pre-wer, war and post-war years. |. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1953, 44, 428-432.—-The steady increase 
in juvenile delinquency is described and interpreted. 
—(L. A. Pennington) 

7794. MeCord, William, & McCord, Joan. Two ap- 
prooches to the cure of delinquents. |. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1953, 44; 442=467.—35 delinquents from 
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each of 2 corrective institutions differing greatly in 
(therapeutic vs. punitive) approaches were studied 
sociometrically, psychologically, and by detailed 
interview. In the therapeutic atmosphere many more 
were “‘cured,”’ Results discussed by reference to 
Aichhorn’s reference frame.—(L. A. Pennington) 

7795. McFarland, Robert L., & Hall, William A. A 
survey of one hundred suspected drug addicts. |. 
crim, Law Criminol., 1953, 44, 308-319.—-A random- 
ized sample of 100 suspected addicts referred to the 
Psychiatric Institute of the Municipal Courts of Chi- 
cago was clinically studied by psychologists, social 
workers, and psychiatrists. These patients were, in 
general found to be immature emotionally, predomi- 
nately Negro, male and below average in intelligence. 
Unstable vocational histories coupled with their pas- 
sive attitudes made therapeutic prognosis poor, Those 
with favorable prognosis should be referred to treat- 
ment agencies.—(L. A. Pennington) 

7796. Perl, William R. (Fort Leavenworth, Kans.) 
Motivation and delinquency of military volunteers and 
draftees, Train. Anal. Develpm. inform. Bull., 1953, 
4; 303-311.—Basically due to a super-ego defect, 
military delinquency is characterized by inability to 
understand the ‘‘social and public character’’ of the 
service, The offender views it as ‘‘a kind of private 
contract,’’ not a civic duty. Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, more volunteers than conscripts desert. Military 
morale could be improved by keeping units intact. 
Effective use of insignia, names, music, marching, 
and symbols could contribute. Psychology should be 
regarded as an important approach to these problems. 
17 references.—(R. Tyson) 

7797. Satterfield, Val Beyer. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Criteria for detection and contro! of ar- 
sonists. |. crim. Law Criminol., 1953, 44, 417-427. 
—Arson is viewed as a defense and a retaliation by 
delinquents, neurotics, psychotics, and the character 
disorders, being most common among the schizoid. 
Police methods for detection and management are de- 
scribed.—(L. A. Pennington) 

7798. Seliger, Robert V. Alcohol and crime. /. 
crim, Law Criminol., 1953, 44, 438-441.—The fact 
that many crimes are committed by the alcoholic is 
documented by a selective review of the literature. 
Suggestions are made for management of the social 
problem that crime and alcohol both pose.—(L. A. 
Pennington) 

7799. Train, George J. Unrest in the penitentiary. 
J. crim, Law Criminol., 1953, 44, 277-295.—Unrest, 
cyclic in retrospect, is a function of an artificial com- 
munity that reproduces, in effect, the environment that 
“nursed the criminal mind in the past.’’ A realistic 
program is not yet available because criminal behavior 
remains unpredictable. An intensive research program 
is the basic need upon which to build a constructive 
approach to rehabilitation in the prison.—(L. A. 
Pennington) 

7800. Wattenberg, William W., & Quiroz, Frank. 
(Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) A study of twelve-year-old 
recidivists. /. clin. Psychol., 1954, 10, 61-65.—"“A 
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group of 460 twelve-year-old boys contacted in 1950 
by Detroit police was studied to find out what factors 
distinguished recidivists from non-recidivists. As 
has been found in a previous study of eleven-year- 
olds, school adjustment and the nature of gang activi- 
ties were significantly related to repeating. Unlike 
the younger group, the twelve-year-old repeaters came 
from a statistically significant larger proportion of 
homes with poor parent-child relationships and low 
socio-economic standing. They also bore greater sim- 
ilarity to stereotypes of ‘the juvenile delinquent’ in 
appearance,’’—(L. B. Heathers) 

7801. Zakolski, F. C. Studies in delinquency: lil. 
An individual test. |. genet. Psychol., 1953, 88, 279- 
292.—The standardization procedure for the develop- 
ment of an individual test of delinquency is described. 
The test appears to be valid and very reliable. —(Z. 
Luria) 


(See also abstracts 6768, 7185, 7498) 


PSYCHOSES 


7802. Baker, Robert William. The acquisition of 
verbal concepts in schizophrenia: a developmental 
approach to the study of disturbed language behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 870.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1953, Clark U. 

7803. Bakwin, Harry. Early development of children 
with schizophrenia, |. Pediat., 1953, 43, 217-219. 
—The view that childhood schizophrenia is an 
encephalopathy is supported by the familial nature of 
the disease, data from studies of twins, observational 
and developmental studies of children.—(M. C. Temp- 
lin) 

7804, Bennett, A. E., & Ceasarman, Fernando C. 
Transorbital lobotomy. Its use in relapsing psychotic 
states. Calif. Med., 1953, 78(5), 453-455.—25 pa- 
tients were treated by transorbital lobotomy. In 14 
cases of affective disorders in which the response to 
shock therapy was inadequate, 9 patients made social 
recovery and maintained good health and were improved. 
Of 8 schizophrenic patients 4 made excellent social 
recoveries, 2 improved and 2 did not. In 3 cases of 
obsessive compulsive states, results were not satis- 
factory. The authors prefer transorbital lobotomy to 
prefrontal lobotomy in private psychiatric practice. 
—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7805. Bennett, Ivan F., Cohen, David, & Starer, 
Emanuel. (V. A. Hosp., Coatesville, Pa.) Isoniazid 
in treatment of the chronic schizophrenic patient. 

A, M. A, Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1954, 71, 54-65. 
—60 patients of comparable age, duration and severity 
of illness were randomly assigned to the experimental 
(drug) and to the control (placebo) groups for a 90-day 
treatment interval. All measures, including psychiatric 
and psychological, indicated no significant differences 
between the two groups consequent to differential drug 
therapy. 37 references.—(L. A. Pennington) 

7806. Bond, Earl D. Results of psychiatric treat- 
ments with a control series; a 25-year study. Amer. |. 
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Psychiat., 1954, 110, 561~566,—A comparison is made 
between a control group of 393 consecutive schizo- 
phrenic patients admitted in 1925-34 before the coming 
of shock treatments and 440 such patients admitted in 
1940-1946 to the same hospital conditions but with in- 
sulin and electric shock treatment available and fre- 
quently used. Results are definitely in favor of the 
latter group, showing more recoveries sustained to the 
5th year, more slightly improved, fewer unimproved, 
many more recovered and relapsed in the five years, 
and more recovered in the group that could not be fol- 
lowed.—(N. H. Pronko) 

7807. Bychowski, Gustav. The problem of latent 
psychosis. /. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1953, 1, 484- 
503.—There are clinical criteria for suspecting psy- 
chotic potentialities beneath a facade of neurosis, per- 
version, addiction, or other deviant behavior. Psycho- 
logical tests are useful as an adjuvant for establishing 
the correct diagnosis of latent psychosis. A disso- 
ciated primitive ego core is the key to the dynamics of 
latent psychosis. Psychoanalytic technique must be 
modified when applied to patients with latent psychosis 
in order to avoid provocation of frank psychosis. —(D. 
Prager) 

7808. Chatterji, N. N. Psychology of schizophrenia. 
Indian J]. Psychol., 1952, 27, 57-66.—Freud’s theory 
is that schizophrenia is the result of the withdrawal of 
libido from external reality, and it explains many of the 
facts. The author’s theory goes on to say that the 
withdrawal causes a fear of death, which takes many 
forms in the internal workings of the patient’s psyche. 
The ego is poorly distinguished from the introjected 
objects, and there are fantasies of eating and being 
eaten by the parents, as well as of containing and 
being contained by the mother in the uterus. Hostility 
may be internalized and active though not directed at 
any real object. —(H. Wunderlich) 

7809, Cohen, Bertram D., Senf, Rita, & Huston, Paul 
E. (U. lowa, lowa City.) Effect of amobarbital (amytal) 
and affect on conceptual thinking in schizophrenia, de- 
pression, and neurosis. A. M. A. Arch, Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1954, 71, 171+180.—88 patients in 4 diagnostic 
groups (chronic and early schizophrenia, depressive 
phase of manic-depressive, and mixed neuroses) were 
individually given an object-sorting test under 4 experi- 
mental conditions. Analysis of data indicated that 
both groups of schizophrenic Ss showed impairment in 
formulation of principles sufficient in resistance that 
affective stimuli and drugs did not modify it. Concep- 
tual acts in the depressive states were readily impaired 
by the drug and by emotion-inducing stimuli. The drugs 
“lessened... the constriction’’ in the neurotic Ss 
thereby facilitating concept formation. 16 references. 
—(J. A. Pennington) 

7810. Cohn, Jay B., Steckler, George A., & Rubin- 
stein, Judah. Effect of cortisone in treatment of psy- 
chotic illnesses. |. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1953, 14, 
161-175.—21 patients were treated with cortisone for 
a period of one month with 42.8% showing significant 
improvement. No serious toxic effects were indicated 
Clear-cut evidence concerning the value of the treat- 
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ment with psychotics will not be available until an 
adequate measure of adrenocortical function is per- 
fected. 38-item bibliography.—(S. Kavruck) 

7811. Eissler, K. R. Notes upon the emotionality 
of a schizophrenic patient and its relation to problems 
of technique. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1954, 8, 199- 
251.—Schizophrenic emotionality differs in various 
phases of schizophrenia and of treatment, In this 
schizophrenic patient, emotion and ego were identical. 
Defense against instinct and defense against emotion 
do not always go parallel. The patient was the 
dictator to or slave of reality and could not maintain 
personal identity. Her ego was threatened with de- 
composition by emotional processes. She treated her 
emotions as if they were drives and her drives as if 
they were less dangerous emotions, 46 references. 
—(D. Prager) 

7812. Friedman, Seymour W. (Southard Sch., Topeka, 
Kans.) Diegnostic criteria in childhood schizophrenia. 
A review of some major trends in the literature. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1954, 18, 41-51.—Trends in the 
literature on childhood schizophrenia have varied from 
denial of its existence as a significant childhood prob- 
lem to acute awareness of its importance, but with 
highly divergent philosophies as to its genesis and 
nature, The review summarizes especially the views 
of Bender, Kanner, Mahler, and Bergman and Escalona. 
—(W. A. Varvel) 

7813. Frehoff, Walther. Untersuchungen mit dem 
Farbenpyramiden- Test bei Schizophrenen. (Investiga- 
tion of the Color Pyramid Test with schizophrenics.) 
Z. exp. angewand Psycbol., 1953, 1, 145-181.—100 
hospitalized schizophrenics took the Pfister-Heiss 
coloi-pyramid test. Some previous results were criti- 
cized in terms of interpretations, and other results 
such as the “‘torn carpet’’ pattern could not be con- 
firmed. ‘‘Inter-sex differences in test results were 
interpxeted as due to differences in respective ‘patho- 
plastic affective factors.’ Pathognomic signs were not 
found, ‘Affective factors’... corresponded to group- 
averages of certain test results.’ English and French 
summaries.—(W. Schwarz) 

7814, Fuller, Dorothy $., Escudero, Manvel M. 
Mandelbaum, Arthur, & Hirschberg, J. Cotter. (South- 
ard Sch., Topeka, Kans.) Some research implications 
in the evaluation of a borderline psychotic child. 

Bull. Menninger Clin., 1954, 18, 72-77.—A child psy- 
chiatrist, a psychologist, and a psychiatric social 
worker present the facts concerning a seriously 
disturbed seven year old boy and his parents in order 
to indicate some of the existing research problems in 
child psychiatry. —(W. A. Varvel) 

7815. Guertin, Wilsen H. (VA Hosp., Knoxville, 
lowa.), & Zileitis, Victor. A transposed factor analy- 
sis of paranoid schizophrenics. |. consult. Psychol., 
1953, 17, 455+458.—A factor analysis of responses to 
100 selected Minnesota Multiphasic items by patients 
previously diagnosed as paranoid schizophrenics re- 
vealed a ‘‘large commonness’’ among these patients. 
Four personality types are suggested: “‘socially normal 
paranoid,” “‘grandiose and delusional paranoid,” 
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“evasive and well-integrated paranoid,’’ and the 
‘sensitive, inadequate, and withdrawn type.”’ In gen- 
eral, the results confirm the traditional use of the para- 
noid classification, but at least 2 of the types are 
different enough to deserve separate classificatory 
labels. These are the “socially normal well-integrated 
person’’ and the ‘‘grandiose delusional types.’’—(F. 
Costin) 

7816. Haggerty, Arthur D. The intellectual function- 
ing of a post-institutional group. |. genet. Psychol., 
1953, 83, 303-306.—‘‘The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale, Form I, was administered to a group of 
34 clients of an after-care agency. Subtest scores and 
1Q’s were tabulated and means and standard deviations 
computed, These results were then compared with 
comparable data from a Wechsler standardization group. 
An analysis of the patterns formed reveals that the 
investigation group does function below normal, but 
that the extreme variation is more compatible with 
emotional disturbance than with inherent limitation. 
Thus an approach utilizing the concept of the altitude 
rather than the IQ as an evaluative measure provides a 
more optimistic outlook toward such a group, and sup- 
plies a framework for remedial therapeutic measures.”’ 
—(Z. Luria) 

7817. Hamilton, Donald M. Successful restora tion 
of schizophrenics following long-term intensive psy- 
chotherapy. Amer. J]. Psychiat., 1954, 110, 579-584, 
—Common elements in the life histories and therapy 
of a group of 13 patients are presented. The subtie 
factors in their intensive treatment as they lead to 
successful restoration to full community living are 
discussed,—(N, H, Pronko) 

7818, Hartmann, Heinz. Contribution to the meta- 
psychology of schizophrenia, Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1954, 8, 177-198.——Certain metapsychological hy- 
potheses are necessary to partially bridge the gap 
between the instinctual and ego aspects of schizo- 
phrenic psychosis and to lead to insights into the 
economy of aggression in the schizophrenic and the 
normal as well as into the predisposition to schizo- 
phrenia: (1) The ego’s capacity to defend itself against 
instinctual drives is dependent upon its capacity to 
neutralize aggression. (2) Deneutralization of counter- 
cathectic energy contributes to proneness to conflict 
as well as incapacity to deal with conflict. (3) Defi- 
ciencies in primary autonomous factors in the ego con- 
tribute to the vulnerability of defense and of neutrali- 
zation and represent an etiological factor in schizo- 
phrenia. These hypotheses do not contradict tested 
psychoanalytic theory. 49 references.—(D. Prager) 

7819. Hollingshead, A. B., & Redlich, F. C. 
Schizophrenia and social structure. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1954, 110, 695-701.—Schizophrenics from the New 
Haven community were classified into social levels. 
Distribution of schizophrenics was found to be 11 
times more frequent in the lowest social class than in 
the upper class. It is suggested that the discrepancy 
may be explained in terms of an earlier treatment and 
better treatment as well as easier discharge of the 
upper class schizophrenic as compared with the lowest 
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class. The implications of these findings for pathology 
and therapy of schizophrenia are discussed, 21 refer- 
ences,——(N. H. Pronko) 

7820, Humphrey, Betty M. ESP tests with mental 
patients before and after electroshock treatment. J. 
Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1954, 37, 259-266.—-ESP 
tests were given to mental patients before and after 
shock treatment in two London hospitals. These tests 
were given individually on the morning prior to the 
shock, and again immediately after. However, some 
patients were able to respond 20 minutes after shock, 
whereas others required 40 to 60 minutes, Patients 
were in various stages in their series of shock treat- 
ments, and were depression, schizophrenia and anxiety 
neurosis cases. The data were too few to permit 
presentation of conclusions. Some patients did better 
after shock than before, and vice versa, The author 
states that results were disappointing, and suggests 
further research with other patients which might reveal 
stages bound toward recovery, or to deterioration. 
—(O. I. Jacobsen) 

7821. Hyde, Robert W., Yon Mering, Otto, & 
Morimoto, Kiyo. Hostility in the lysergic psychosis. 
]. nerv, ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 266-267,—Abstract. 

7822. India. Ministry of Defense. Psychological 
Research Wing. A comparative study of the response 
patterns of insanes and normals to personality tests. 
Shiksha, 1953, 6(2), 87+94.—This is a study of the 
differences in the responses to personality tests given 
by abnormal and normal human beings. The tests used 
were Word Association and Thematic Apperception. 
The W.A.T. consisted of 50 words and T.A.*. con- 
sisted of 7 pictures, The experimental group was com- 
posed of 30 inmates of mental hospitals in U.P. The 
control group was drawn from an identical background 
and educational level. The responses of the experi- 
mental and the control groups were classified into 22 
and 11 sub-heads respectively. Chi square test of 
significance was applied to both the classified W.A.T. 
and T.A.T. responses. In the case of the W.A.T. test — 
the value of Chi square came to 1833.12 with 21 
degrees of freedom and to 260.44 with 10 degrees of 
freedom in T.A.T. test. Both these values of Chi 
square are significant at 1% level.—(D. Sinha) 

7823. Irvine, R. P. (Stanford U., Calif.) Critical 
flicker frequency for paretics and schizophrenics. |. 
abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 87~88.—‘‘The results 
of this experiment tend to verify the hypothesis that 
CFF is in part a function of organic pathology. It has 
been shown that lower CFF is associated with cerebral 
neural malfunctioning resulting from paresis.’’—(L. 
N. Solomon) 

7824. Kamman, Gordon R., Freeman, John G., & 
Lucero, Rubel J. The effect of 1-isonicotynl 2-iso- 
propyl! hydrazide (IIH) on the behavior of long-term 
mental patients. |. nerv. ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 391- 
407.—Marsilid (1-isonycotynl 2-isopropyl hydrazide) 
was administered to a group of 30 psychiatric patients. 
Two other groups of 30 patients each acted as control 
(placebo control, non-treatment control), The 3 groups 
were matched for behavior as rated by the L-M Fergus 
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Falls Behavior Rating Scale. ‘““The drug group showed 
numerous trends in practically all areas of behavior 
(and weight) superior to the other two groups during 
the 16 weeks the drug was administered. These trends 
are of theoretical and statistical significance as they 
indicate that something must be occurring as a result 
of the drug, although this ‘something’ is not very 
much,” —(J, A. Stern) 

7825. Kamp, L. N. J. Les psychoses chez |’enfant. 
(Childhood psychoses.) Acta neurol. belg., 1953, 53, 
309-330.—Childhood psychoses are here defined as 
those which are apparent before puberty (upper age 
limit of 10 years). A psychological, as opposed to 
social, definition of psychosis is used. Oligophrenia, 
dementia and ‘‘developmental’’ psychoses are de- 
scribed clinically and discussed. Research and theo- 
retical literature is presented in survey fashion. 73- 
item bibliography.—(B. A. Maher) 

7826, Katz, Melvyn Myron. Psychodynamics of pep- 
tic ulcer pathogenesis in hospitalized schizophrenic 
patients. Psychosom. Med., 1954, 16, 47-55.—30 
male patients, matched in age, education, and stay in 
the hospital with 30 nonulcer patients, showed by 
analysis of Rorschach, T.A.T., and Man-Woman Draw- 
ings a greater tendency to react to threatening world 
by repressing impulses than to deny reality as the 
nonulcer Ss did. The former were accordingly con- 
sidered less regressed and were believed, when faced 
with conflicts, to face them by way of visceral expres- 
sion rather than by further regression. 28 references. 
—(L. A. Pennington) 

7827. Knehr, Charles A. Schizophrenic reaction 
time responses to variable preparatory intervals. 

Amer. J. Psychiat., 1954, 110, 585-588.—In a com- 
parison of schizophrenics with a control group, no 
differences in speed of reaction were observed as 
previously reported. The usefulness of such a tech- 
nique for differentiating normals from schizophrenics 
is questioned,—(N. H. Pronko) 

7828. Lieberman, A. L. (VA Hosp., Northport, N. Y.) 
Subconvulsive intravenous metrazol therapy in mental 
patients. Geriatrics, 1954, 9, 125-127.—Of 75 geri- 
atric cases with arteriosclerotic mental changes given 
subconvulsive doses of metrazol, about 50% showed 
excellent response, 25% good response and the remain- 
der poor response or failure as measured solely by 
clinical criteria.—(R. G. Kuhlen) 

7829. Lovett Doust, John W. Dysplastic growth dif- 
ferentials in patients with psychiatric disorders: as- 
sessment of the profile of emotional immaturity. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1954, 110, 651-663.—Emotional imma- 
turity or dysplasia was studied in a group of 363 psy- 
chiatric patients by comparison with a control group of 
260 normal subjects, The diagnostic instrument was a 
99-item questionnaire, a profile of emotional maturity. 
Of the 18 dimensions of the concept tested 13 proved 
to be statistically significant. Chronological age, sex 
and other correlates of emotional maturity were studied. 
—(N. H. Pronko) 

7830, Lucena, José. Modificagénes psicolégicas 
observadas no decorrer do choque hipoglicemico de 
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Sekel. (Psychological changes observed during Sakel’s 
hypoglycemic shock treatment.) Brazil: Recife, 1951, 
159 p.—The acute or immediate changes in mental 
condition of fifty schizophrenic patients, who were sub- 
mitted to Sakel’s hypoglycemic shock treatment, were 
investigated by the author through the application of 
the Rorschach test, The test was given to every 
patient several times on the same day: just before 
receiving his injection of insulin, during the gradual or 
progressive hypoglycemia, at the awakening from the 
coma, and at last, after a resting period, when the 
subject had received his first meal, Results are sum- 
marized, 144-item bibliography. 

7831. Meadow, Arnold; Greenblatt, Milton; Funken- 
stein, Daniel H., & Solomon, Harry C. (Boston, Mass.) 
Psychopathic Hosp.) Relationship between capacity 
for abstraction in schizophrenia and physiologic re- 
sponse to autonomic drugs. |. nerv. ment. Dis., 1953, 
118, 332-338,—Abstraction as measured by ability to 
interpret proverbs was correlated with related measures 
of systolic blood pressure reactions to mecholyl in a 
group of 20 chronic schizophrenics, A positive and 
significant relationship between abstraction capacity 
and blood pressure responses was found. ‘‘Results of 
a series of experiments on schizophrenia from the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital research laboratories 
suggest two polar types of schizophrenia: one with poor 
abstraction, disorganization of personality, slight re- 
sponse to mecholyl and poor prognosis, the other with 
good abstraction, good personality organization, marked 
response to mecholyl, and relatively good prognosis.”” 
—(J. A. Stern) 

7832. Meyer, Hans-Hermann, Stotistisches zur Frage 
der ‘‘Auslésung’’ endogener Psychosen durch akute 
kérperliche Erkrankungen oder Generations vorgange. 
(Statistics on the “‘precipitation’’ of endogenous psy- 
choses through acute bodily illnesses or pregnancy- 
related events.) Nervenarzt, 1953, 24, 498-50U0.—¥P sy- 
chotic conditions first appeared following a bodily ill- 
ness in 8% of 1000 cases of schizophrenia, and in 6.7% 
of |000 cases of cyclothymia. Psychotic conditions 
first appeared following pregnancy, or some difficulty 
related to it, in 6,5% of 611 schizophrenic women, and 
in 5% of 713 cyclothymic women. These figures sug- 
gest that exogenous factors can play a part in the 
precipitation of functional psychoses.—(E. W. Eng) 

7833. Mirin, Bernard, A study of the formal aspects 
of schizophrenic verbal communication, Dissertation 
\bstr., 1953, 13, 878-879.—Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 
1952, Clark U, 

7834. Nandi, Dhirendra Nath, Mallik, T. B., & Bose, 
S. Importance of age of onset and sex in the cetiology 
of psychoses. Indian J]. Psychol., 1952, 27, 131-142. 
—1286 psychotic patients at the Lumbini Park Mental 
Hospital were classified according to sex and age of 
onset, Frequencies according to diagnostic category 
are as follows: non-paranoid schizophrenia 541, para- 
noid schizophrenia 481, paranoia 75, affective psy 
choses 175, and G.P.I, 14, The largest number of 
cases of schizophrenia occur in the age group 20-24, 
and this is also true for the affective psychoses. The 
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decrease in frequency after this age span may be due to 
the fact that after 25 or 30 the ego works out adjust- 
mental problems.—(H. Wunderlich) 

7835. Papania, Ned. The effects of failure on goal- 
setting behavior of schizophrenic and normal subjects. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 879.—Abstract of Ph.D, 
thesis, 1953, Michigan State Coll. 

7836, Pinelli, Paolo. (Pavia U., Italy.) Schizo 
phrenia e persona, (Personality and schizophrenia.) 
Neurone, 1953, 1, 339=362.—In the study of schizo- 
phrenia the clinical point of view should be distin- 
guished from a characterological point of view; impor- 
tant clinical characteristics are irrelevant as to the 
understanding of the personality of the schizophrenic. 
The author emphasizes the need for a phenomenological 
approach, as no psychological manifestation could be 
understood outside the total personality. The study 
presents a critical analysis of various approaches to 
the problem of schizophrenia from Kahlbaum, Kraepelin, 
Bleuler, to Binswanger.—(A. Manoil) 

7837. Semrad, Elvin V. Psychotherapy of the psy- 
choses. Samiksa@, 1954, 8, 26-41.—In the psychoses 
the personal interaction between the examiner and 
examinee is the most valuable source for evaluation of 
the patient’s attitudes, Personality trends disabling 
the psychotic are: don’t mind trend, projection, day- 
dreaming or delusional and hallucinatory preoccupa- 
tions, substitutive goodness, and hypocondriasis and 
psychosomatic reactions. —(D, Prager) 

7838. Vargha, M., Tass, Gy, & Huszék, |. (U. 
Szeged, Hungary.) Des Verhalten der Eosinophilen- 
zahl in Schizophreniefallen auf die Wirkung verschie- 
dener Shock-behandlungen. (Eosinophil count reactions 
in schizophrenas to different shock therapies.) Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig., 1954, 6, 29-35. 
—In 21 out of 28 schizophrenics, a definite eosino- 
penia was found with parallel changes in the psychi- 
atric condition and the eosinophil count. Eosinophil 
reactions provide information about the functional 
condition of the neuro-endocrine system with possible 
prognostic significance for shock treatment. 29 refer- 
ences.—(C. T. Bever) 

7839. v. Ditfurth, Hoimar. Zur Begriffsbestimmung 
der endogenen und exogenen Noxe in der Psychiatrie. 
(On the clarification of the concepts of endogenous and 
exogenous noxa in psychiatry.) Nervenarzt, 1953, 24, 
500-505.—-Bonhoeffer’s distinction between exogenous 
and endogenous psychoses has tended to omit consid- 
eration of the organic component in the latter by 
stressing the bodily factor in defining the exogenous 
psychoses, The author reminds us that there is 
organic alteration in both kinds of psychosis. In the 
endogenous psychoses, however, the brain is affected 
physiologically by bodily stimuli through the dience- 
phalon and mesencephalon. The exogenous psychoses 
are produced by all other and non-physiological pos- 
sibilities of bodily influence upon the brain, It is not 
the character of the noxic agent chat is crucial for the 
distinction, but the mode of its action upon the brain, 
21 references. —(E. W. Eng) 
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7840. Wahl, C. W. (Mass. Gen’l. Hosp., Boston.) 
Some antecedent factors in the family histories of 392 
schizophrenics. Amer. J]. Psychiat., 1954, 110, 668- 
676,—A statistical procedure was adapted for select- 
ing frequently appearing factors in the life histories 
of schizophrenics, The following were determined 
upon the order of their clinically estimated importance: 
(1) marked rejection and/or overprotection by one or 
both parents; (2) death, desertion or divorce of the 
parents; (3) intense sibling rivalry; (4) ordinal place- 
ment in the sibling hierarchy; (5) membership in a 
family of more than average size; (6) membership in 
various religious groups. The significance of these 
factors is discussed, 22 references.—(N. H. Pronko) 

7841. Wilson, W. P., & Hohman, Leslie B. (Duke 
U. Durham, N. C.) Intravenous sodium iodide in the 
treatment of advanced senile psychosis and arterio- 
sclerotic cerebrovascular disease. |. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1953, 118, 351-354.—"‘*Sodium iodide in the treatment 
of advanced senile psychoses and arteriosclerotic 
cerebrovascular disease resulted in no improvement in 
this series of 15 patients in the dosage given and in 
the number of treatments given,”’ The efficacy of this 
form of treatment in the above types of illnesses is 
disputed by the authors.—(J. A. Stern) 

7842. Wolff, E. Essai d'une classification des car- 
actéres. (An attempted character classification.) Psy- 
ché, Paris, 1953, 8, 626-634,—In concluding a series 
of articles de Fleury’s classification of schizophrenia 
is considered, Three varieties are distinguished: 
simple (passive); delusional (active inconsistent); 
paranoid (active systématisée), Illustrative case exam- 
ples are drawn from literature and science, The in- 
fluence of social conditions, sex, and age, are cited. 
—(R. H. Dana) 


(See also abstracts 6761, 7119, 7511, 7556, 7569, 
7591, 7661, 7900, 7913) 


PSY CHONEUROSES 


7843. Asch, Stuart $., & Sabbath, Joseph C. Asta- 
sia abasia—two cases. |. Hillside Hosp., 1954, 3, 
32=39.—Two adolescent girls suffering with this 
currently unusual disability are presented as examples 
of la grande hystérie, common in the 19th century. 
The psychodynamic background and the therapeutic 
approach are described.—-(C. T. Bever) 

7844. Canter, Francis M. (Walter Reed Army Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Personality factors in seizure 
states with reference to the Rosenzweig triadic hy- 
pothesis. /. consult. Psychol., 1953, 17, 429-435.— 
Two groups of seizure patients were compared: an 
‘epileptic’ group, whose seizures were symptoms of 
brain functioning, and a ‘‘psycholeptic”’ group, whose 
seizures were symptoms of psychological maladjust- 
ment. ‘‘In general, the results indicate that certain 
patterns of psychological reaction are more prevalent 
in seizure patients in whom no evidence of disturbed 
brain function can be found, The personality pattern 
of the psycholeptic patients is consistent with the 
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theoretical pattern for hysterics. There is also tenta- 
tive evidence that the psycholeptic group deviates 
from the normal with respect to the variables of re- 
pression and reaction to frustration, whereas the epi- 
leptic group does not appear to differ from the normal 
in these respects.’’—(F. Costin) 

7845. Edelheit, Henry, et al. Mixed psychoneurosis 
with character defect and later symptomatic changes. 
]. Hillside Hosp., 1954, 3, 40-59.—The case of a 49 
year old Russian-born, single, Jewish, unemployed 
business manager was presented at the Clinical Con- 
ference of Hillside Hospital February 15, 1953. The 
patient suffered from feelings of inferiority, indeci- 
sion, lack of success interpersonally and inability to 
accept gainful employment. The discussion empha- 
sized therapeutic considerations and the evaluation of 
the total situation in considering various therapeutic 
approaches.—(C. T. Bever) 

7846. Erickson, Milton H. The development of an 
acute limited obsessional hysterical state in a normal 
hypnotic subject. |. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1954, 2, 
27-41.—The paper presents a rather detailed account 
of the induction of an experimental neurosis in a nor- 
mal subject. Of particular interest in this study was 
the effect of the experiment on the experiential life of 
the subject. The investigation began as an attempt to 
provide a personal demonstration of the validity of 
hypnotically induced alterations in sensory function, 
but it became apparent that the subject was using the 
experimental situation as a means of meeting certain 
unconscious personality needs, so that the experi- 
menter decided to extend the work into an hypnotic 
study of these needs in relation to an experimental 
neurosis. —(E. G. Aiken) 

7847. Feichtinger, Frederic. Psychosomatics and 
psychoneuroses. Amer. |. indiv. Psychol., 1952-53, 
10, 123=135.—"‘‘In the psychosomatic reaction we see 
the shock-symptoms, the disturbed physiological 
equilibrium, which follows... psychic trauma. In the 
neurosis...we see a disorganization, a faulty answer 
to traumatic experiences.’’ The psychosomatic ill- 
ness necessitates study of ‘‘the disturbed physiology, 
neuro-physiology, chemistry and the disturbed auto- 
nomic functions more than the psychological func- 
tions.’’ Psychotherapy is the treatment for the 
psychoneuroses.—(A. R. Howard) 

7848. Freud, Sigmund. Hysterie. (Hysteria.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1953, 7, 486-500.—Reprint of a 
previously unknown article on hysteria written by 
Freud in 1887-1888 for a medical handbook. History 
of the concept, definition, symptomatology, course, 
and therapy of the disorder are taken up. Breuer’s 
treatment method, using hypnosis for recovering memo- 
ries of the circumstances precipitating the disorder, 
is particularly recommended. Hysteria is viewed as a 
disturbance in the distribution of nervous excitations 
brought about by conscious or unconscious concep- 
tions. ‘‘Everything that alters the distribution of ex- 
citations in the nervous system can cure hysterical 
disorders; such influences are partly of a physical, 
partly of a directly psychic character.’’—(E. W. Eng) 
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7849. Geunberger, B. Conflit oral et hystérie. 

(Oral conflict and hysteria.) Rev. /rang. Psychanal., 
1953, 17, 250+265.—-The neurosis of a professional 
woman is traced to early maternal separation and to 
fear of abandonment on being reunited, The oral anx- 
iety is outlined during three phases of the analysis: 
introjection of the paternal penis; anal oralization; 
after abreaction of the maternal conflict and reinforce- 
ment of the ego, the return of the oral, or rather, 
buccal, introjection.—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7850. Horris, J. B., Hoff, H. E., & Wise, R. A. 

(V. A. Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Diaphragmatic flutter as 
a manifestation of hysteria. Psychosom. Med., 1954, 
16, 56-66.—2 case reports are presented 1 of which 
in sufficient detail to warrant psychodynamic evalua- 
tion as an hysterical escape mechanism. 33 refer 
ences.—(L. A. Pennington) 

7851. Hyroep, Muriel Hall, The significance of 
helplessness. Amer. ]. Psychother., 1953, 7, 672- 
679.—"*The purpose of this paper is to call attention 
to the state of helplessness which seems to be found 
in all neuroses, The predominant signs are self-pity 
and guilt. It is suggested that helplessness persists 
when the child is not permitted to copy his parent’s 
apparent omnipotence by identifying with him. Hence 
he cannot develop self-esteem, without which he can- 
not fit comfortably into the social pattern.’’—(L. N. 
Solomon) 

7852. Kline, Milton V. Stimulus transformation and 
learming theory in the production and treatment of an 
ecute attack of benign paroxysmal peritonitis. |. clin. 
exp. Hypnosis, 1954, 2, 93-98.—A case episode from 
the hypnoanalysis of a patient with benign paroxysmal 
peritonitis is presented to illustrate the presence and 
activity of various learning phenomena in symptom for- 
mation and maintenance, especially the phenomenon 
of stimulus transformation. Also discussed are per 
ceptual distortion, Gestalt factors, and autonomous 
learning elements in neurosis.—(E. G. Aiken) 


7853. Meduna, L. J. Physiological background of 
the CO, treatment of the neuroses. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1954, 110, 664-667.—-Morphological and ana- 
tomical changes in the brain of the neurotic are sug- 
gested as an explanation of the psychoneurotic condi- 
tion and of the mechanism of improvement by CO, 
treatment. Such a framework permits the design of ex- 
periments ‘‘to approach the problem of psychoneurosis 
on an organic level."’ 22 references.—(N. H. Pronko) 


7854. Miller, Alexander. Contribution to under- 
standing of the nature and management of the so- 
called organ neuroses. Amer. |. indiv. Psychol., 
1952-53, 10, 136-139.—"“‘In the development of psy- 
chogenic functional organic disturbances the author 
considers external factors as direct ‘causes’ and a 
sort of organic susceptibility (not necessarily organic 
inferiority) as a prerequisite without which the causa- 
tive psychic factors generally would fail to precipitate 
manifest clinical symptoms.’*—(A. R. Howard) 


(See also abstracts 7661, 7910) 
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7855. Bard, Morton. The relationship of the person- 
ality factor of dependence to psychological invalidism 
in women following radical mastectomy. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1953, 13, 716-717.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1953, New York U. 

7856. Benedict, Ruth B. Psychosomatic correlo- 
tions in certain bleod dyscrasias. Psychosom. Med., 
1954, 16, 41-46.—15 patients, suffering from bouts 
of bleeding of various diagnostic types, were inter- 
viewed and examined by the Rorschach. Psychic 
stress was reported related to the onset of the bout. 
Physiological mechanisms by which this relationship 
is mediated are discussed.—(L. A. Pennington) 

7857. Brazelton, T. Berry; Holder, Richmond, & 
Talbot, Beatrice. Emotional aspects of rheumatic 
fever in children. |. Pediat., 1953, 43, 339-358.— 
With particular concern for the determination of the 
effect of illness upon the attitude of the child toward 
himself, his parents, and many aspects of medical 
care, 20 children with rheumatic fever and their moth- 
ers were studied for 1.5 years. The results of the 
study of the mothers and the children are presented 
separately under the following headings: relationship 
of mozher and child prior to the onset of rheumatic 
fever; variety of concepts of origin of the disease; 
specific concepts; hospitalization; convalescence and 
return home; reactions to illness; and practical recom- 
mendations.—(M. C. Templin) 

7858. Caplan, Gerald. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The mental hygiene role of the nurse in mater- 
nal and child care. Nurs. Outlook, 1954, 2, 14~19.— 
A solution of a woman’s emotional problems during 
and immediately after pregnancy has much influence 
on the kind of mother she becomes, The trend is away 
from a concentration of effort on early diagnoses and 
treatment of emotional disorder, and toward a goal of 
identifying and altering sets of circumstances which 
might lead to such a disorder. Attention is shifted 
from pathology in the patient to pathological factors 
in the environment. A number of mental hygiene 
activities during pregnancy and the postpartum period 
are discussed,—(S. M. Amatora) 

7859. Celotti, M., & Boeri, R. Pseudo glaucoma 
con emaurosi isterica. (Pseudo-glaucoma with hyster- 
ical amaurosis.) Atti Soc. Oftal. Lombarda, 1952, 6, 
89.—Report of a case; the patient had shown such 
serious glaucomatous signs that intervention had been 
performed in both eyes but the visual acuity was grad- 
ually reduced to blindness without any sign of in- 
volvement of the optic nerve; the amaurosis lasted 
nine months and recovery was obtained with psycho- 
therapy.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7860. Chezen, M., Herris, T., O'Neill, D., & Camp- 
bell, M. The intellectual and emotional development 
of children with congenital heart disease. Guy's 
Hosp. Rep., 1951, 100(4), 331.—The child’s adapta- 
tion to cyanotic congenital heart disease is deter- 
mined by (1) the extent of limitation of physical activ- 
ity imposed by his cardiac abnormality and by the 
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physician; (2) his own intelligence and emotional sta- 
bility; and (3) the attitude of his parents (or parent- 
substitutes) to him and to his illness.——-(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

7861. Cleghorn, R. A. Psychologic changes in 
Addison's disease. |. clin. Endocrin., 1953, 13, 
1291-1293.—A survey is presented of the data so far 
available regarding behavior changes concomitant 
with adrenal insufficiency. Apathy, negativism, se- 
clusion, depression and irritability are reported in a 
large proportion of cases. The effects of cortisone 
therapy are discussed.—(B. A. Maher) 

7862. Cushing, Mery McKinniss. The psychoane 
lytic treatment of a man suffering with ulcerative co- 
litis. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1953, 1, 510-518. 
—Bowel function was a response to all conflictive 
situations. He had to secure enough food, prestige, 
or success to meet the demands of an insatiable 
mother. Recovery came chiefly thru experiencing a 
close relationship with the analyst. Modified analytic 
technique was useful,—-(D, Prager) 

7863. deBoor W. Zwangssyndrom bei Meningitis 
tuberculosa. (Compulsion syndrome in tuberculous 
meningitis.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 21, 8-13.— 

A 14 year old girl exhibited a syndrome characterized 
by predominantly motor symptoms. This is interpreted 
as a sequel of brain stem irritation. Considerations 
of localising factors in the genesis of compulsive 
phenomena—i.e. special involvement of the extra- 
pyramidal system—led the author to therapeutic trials 
with Parpanit, which, however, still requires further 
experimentation, English, French, and Italian sum- 
maries.—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7864. Deutsch, Danica. Two “psychosomatic’’ 
case histories. Amer. ]. indiv. Psychol., 1952-53, 
VW, 186-189.—These brief reports are designed to il- 
lustrate the utility of the Adlerian approach for aiding 
the non-medical psychologist to differentiate between 
psychogenic and ‘psychosomatic.’—(A. R. Howard) 

7865. Forman, F. (U. Cape Town, S. Africa.) Cer- 
tain mechanisms in psychosomatic diseases. 5S. A/r. 
med. ]., 1952, 26, 869-871.—Although psychosomatic 
disease has psychological overtones, it is by no 
means a problem of the imagination, The author 
points out examples where physiological changes 
occur following initial personality conflicts. —(Cour- 
tesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7866. Freed, Earl X., & Cruickshank, William M. 
The relation of cardiac disease to feelings of fear. 

]. Pediat., 1953, 43, 483-488.—A sentence comple- 
tion test was given to 400 non-handicapped adoles- 
cents and 264 handicapped of whom 74 had cardiac 
disease. A matching technique was used in the analy- 
sis, The cardiac cases were significantly differen- 
tiated in the fear of their handicap. The adjustment 
of the cardiacs was not immature nor regressive. 
There was essential similarity in the specific situa- 
tions feared by the subjects. —(M. C. Templin) 

7867. Godtfredsen, Erik. Psychosomatic ophthal- 
mology. Acia psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 
1953=54, 1, 211+219.—The importance of the eye and 
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its adnexa in psychological medicine is much greater 
than is usually assumed, In view of the intimate rela- 
tion between the central nervous system and the eye 
and because of the possibilities of accurate examina- 
tion, the opththalmologist is able to shed light on a 
number of psychiatric problems. The psychosomatic 
signs and symptoms of the eye are varied: some are 
fairly well known (lacrimation, glaucome), others less 
so (keratitis, sties, retinal edema, disturbances of mo- 
bility.)—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7868. Gupta, $. P., & Prasad, J. N. Psychoneuro- 
sis in ophthalmolegy. Indian med. |., 1952, 46, 188- 
193.——The importance of psychological causes in the 
etiology of many ocular symptoms is discussed, The 
authors stress the need of very thorough and sympa- 
thetic examination in these cases. 6 illustrative 
cases are very briefly mentioned.—(Courtesy of Oph- 
thal. Lit.) 

7869. Harvey, William A., & Sherfey, Mary Jane. 
Vomiting in pregnancy; a psychiatric study. Psycho- 
som. Med., 1954, 16, 1-9:—Detailed interviews and 
Rorschach examinations of 20 subjects suffering from 
vomiting of pregnancy as matched with results from a 
control group of 14 pregnant women indicated histories 
of a ready pattern of gastrointestinal upsets in re- 
sponse to any emotional stress, a disordered sexual 
life primarily frigid in type, and a ‘‘remarkable imma- 
turity of personality’? common to all in the experimen- 
tal group.—(L. A. Pennington) 

7870. Kaufman, William. Some psychosomatic as- 
pects of food allergy. Psychosom. Med., 1954, 16, 
10-40.—An analysis of the food reactions of 600 pa- 
tients studied over a 10-year period has indicated the 
need for careful study of the individual case the better 
to plan therapy by effort to control allergic and psy- 
chological interactions. Foods are classified in terms 
of their psychological satisfactions. 78-item bibliog- 
raphy.—(L. A. Pennington) 

7871. Kirschbaum, W. R., & Stehle, H. C. (V. A., 
Regional Off., Chicago, Ill.) Electroencephalographic 
studies of patients with peptic ulcer and functional 
gastric disorders. EFG clin. Neuropbysiol., 1953, 5, 
513-520.—50 patients with peptic ulcer and 10 with 
functional gastric disorder were studied. EEGs showed 
an 8% incidence of 6 and 14/sec positive spikes and 
psychomotor variant discharges; another 3% had non- 
paroxysmal fast activity. The association of the ab- 
normal EEG findings with disturbances of the auto- 
nomic nervous system is emphasized.—(R. J, 
Ellingson) 

7872. Knapp, Peter H., Skinner, J. C., Dulfano, 

M. J., & Malamud, William. Psychiatric, physiologic 
and endocrine studies of asthma. |. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1953, 118, 372-376.—Abstract and discussion. 

7873. Lemphere, Arthur Valentine. The relation- 
ship between dependency factors and goal-setting be- 
havior in duodenal uicer patients. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 876-877.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, 

U. Washington. ', 

7874. Levine, Maurice. (Chm.) Problems of hyper- 
tension. |. Amer. psychoanal. Ass,, 1953, 1, 562- 
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574.——The disease process, hypertension, ought not 
to be confused with elevated blood pressure. G. En- 
gel challenges the concept that hypertension develops 
as a consequence of chronic inhibited aggression. 
Brust of Cincinnati concluded that an adequate Dr.- 
patient relationship substantially influences symptoms 
and emotional functioning of the hypertensive but this 
is not correlated with improvement in blood pressure 
or other physical indices of the disease process. 
Morton Reiser noted that unconscious attitudes of the 
doctor which were stressful for the patients were 
associated with exacerbations of the hypertensive 
process. Milton Rosenbaum suggested that in psycho- 
analytic treatment of hypertensives the provocative re- 
bellion and self-assertion of the patient might better 
be absorbed and tolerated by the therapist for a con- 
siderable period of time before being worked thru in 
the transference. Sydney Margolin believed that the 
panel failed to provide a true psychophysiological in- 
tegration of hypertension with any affect, mood, spe- 
cific conflict, character profile, or defense mecha- 
nism, The panel was a bare beginning of the study 
necessary for hypertension. —(D. Prager) 

7875. Lerenz, Thomes H., Graham, David T., & 
Wolf, Stewart. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) 
The relation of life stress and emotions to human se- 
bum secretion and to the mechanism of acne vulgaris. 
]. Lab. clin. Med., 1953, 41, 11-28.—(See Biol. Ab- 
str., Sect. B, 1953, 27(10), abs. 27637.) 

7876. Meyer, A., & Lutz, J. Ober die psychische 
Entwicklung eines 6% Jahre alten Madchens mit kon- 
stitutioneller Pubertas praecox. (The psychological 
development of a 6% year old girl diagnosed constitu- 
tional pubertas praecox.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1953, 
20, 161-166.—Early signs of precocious physical 
development culminated in menstruation at age 4, at 
which time a parallel psychological development 
ceased and even regressed. By the age of 6), a 
marked disparity existed between somatic and psycho- 
logical development along with signs of early infan- 
tile fixations.—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7877. Miller, Milton L. (337 S. Beverly Drive, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif.) Emetional conflicts in asthma. 
Dis. nerv. Syst., 1952, 13, 298-302.—Findings of a 
study of 27 patients with asthma who were under treat- 
ment at the Chicago Institute of Psychoanalysis re- 
vealed emotional factors precipitating asthma attacks. 
Although patients varied widely in personality, intel- 
ligence, social background and age, one specific con- 
flict was evident in every case—fear of the loss of 
the protection and love of the mother or mother sub- 
stitute. All were neurotic personalities, and emo- 
tional factors are believed to lower the threshold of 
resistance to asthmatic attacks. Relief was obtained 
through confession, by crying, and by the solution of 
acute conflicts over maternal separation.—(Courtesy 
of Bull. Curr. Lit... Handicapped.) 

7878. Mehr, Erike. The role of emotions in preg- 
nancy and delivery. Amer. |. indiv. Psychol., 1952- 
53, 10, 169-174.—Artitudes toward pregnancy and 
delivery can be greatly influenced by the obstetrician. 
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The latter represents a father- or mother-figure who 
can facilitate change in the patient’s style of life. 
The life style, to a high degree, affects the course of 
pregnancy, delivery and the postpartum period. — 

(A. R. Howard) 

7879. Mohr, Fritz. Die psychophysische Behand- 
lung allergischer Krankheiten. (The psychophysical 
treatment of allergic diseases.) Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1953-54, 1, 220-220.—The 
study of allergic diseases provides particularly im- 
pressive evidence of the importance of a psychoso= 
matic approach to the problem of pathogenesis. Con- 
stitution, heredity, skin reactions, sensitization, de- 
sensitization, are open to experimentation. The 
psychological factors, whether comparatively simple 
Or most intricate, can then be studied in connection 
with the entirety of somatic symptoms. The impor- 
tance of conditioned reflexes in relation to these prob- 
lems is stressed.—(G. Rubin-Rabson) 

7880. Neufeld, Irvin. Holistic medicine versus psy- 
chosomatic medicine. Amer. |. indiv. Psychol., 1952- 
53, 10, 140-168.—The applicability to medicine “‘of 
teleo-logical and holistic principles implicit in Indi- 
vidual Psychology”’ is presented. ‘‘A system of bio- 
social teleo-psychology is outlined as an indispensa- 
ble phase of a truly holistic medicine ....’’——(A. R. 
Howard) ) 

7881. Oller, O. Brody. Understanding and manage- 
ment of psychosomatic problems in children. Amer. |. 
indiv, Psychol., 1952-53, 10, 175=181.—lIncluded is a 
very brief discussion of behavior patterns frequently 
noted in various types of problem children. When con 
fronted “‘with ‘unjustified’ somatic complaints of chil- 
dren...the absence of serious organic pathological 
changes should be ascertained, and the role of a pos- 
sible organic inferiority and of the ‘functional’ as- 
pects in the creation of the complaints determined. 
The psychic element in functional disturbances may 
best be revealed by understanding”’ the purpose of the 
symptom for the child. In addition, other persons in 
the child’s environment may need to be included in the 
psychotherapeutic scheme. 15 references.—(A. R. 
Howard) 

7882. Ourgaud, A. G., Cain, J., & Bérard, P. V. 
Données psychosomatiques dans le glaucome. (Psy- 
chosomatic data in glaucoma.) Bull. Mém. Soc. frang. 
Ophtal., 1952, 65, 193-208.—9 cases are reported 
with full details of the ophthalmological and psychi- 
atric examinations, From the ophthalmological point 
of view, there were primary glaucomas at different 
stages of evolution, From the psychiatric viewpoint, 
the authors distinguish the emotional factor, the 
mental state of glaucomatous patients, and the im- 
portance of the psychosomatic factor. It is still too 
early to come to a definite conclusion, but the exis- 
tence of a psychosomatic glaucoma is very likely. 21 
references.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7883. Rosen, Harold. (Ed.) Therapeutic abortion; 
medical, psychiatric, legal, anthropological and re- 
ligious considerations. New York: Julian Press, 
1954. xxi, 348 p. $7.50.—The 21 papers in this 
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symposium have been grouped into 7 parts: The prob- 
lem and its background; Related problems: other 
means, emotionally based, of preventing conception or 
delivery; Mores, laws, ethics and religion; The hos- 
pitalized abortion-requesting patient; Psychiatric and 
psychotherapeutic considerations; The problems of 
prevention; and Questions raised and problems posed, 
viz., the significance of maternal rejection of preg- 
nancy for the future development of the child and re- 
flections of a psychiatrist and of a gynecologist. 21- 
page glossary. 199-item bibliography.—(A. J. Sprow) 

7884. Schaffer, Herbert. Psychosomatic medicine 
and Adler's concept of psycho-physical unity. Amer. 
]. indiv. Psychol., 1952=53, 10, 182=185.—"‘The re- 
lationship between ‘emotional’ and ‘somatic’ states— 
if it has at all costs to be expressed in terms of a re- 
lationship—is that of a simultaneity with regard to a 
given problem and thus is rather finalistic than cau- 
salistic. Adherence to rigid causality prevents us 
from understanding the finality of the personality 
structure and the psycho-social aspect of the psycho- 
somatic symptoms.’’——(A. R. Howard) 


7885. Schimmenti, John M. The hyperventilating 
type of human female. |. nerv. ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 
223-236.—The general nature of the mechanisms in- 
volved in hyperventilating are described as the so- 
matic conversion of two forces of personality conflict, 
aggression and punishment. The behavior and the 
physiology of emotional hyperventilation are outlined 
and an extensive description of the subjective symp- 
toms of the hyperventilator are presented. 32 refer- 
ences.—(J. A. Stern) 

7886. Stevenson, lan, & Matthews, Robert A. (Lou- 
isiana State U., New Orleans.) Fact and theory in psy- 
chosomatic medicine. |]. nerv. ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 
289-306.—A critical review of theories of organ se- 
lection in psychosomatic medicine in which the au- 
thors “‘have been impressed less by the differences 
between the victims of different disorders within the 
larger group of psychosomatic diseases than with the 
considerable similarities of the personalities of pa- 
tients with all these diseases.’’ The common feature 
of all such patients appears to be excessive depend- 
ency. A summary of factors in the production of psy- 
chosomatic phenomena divided into: Factors producing 
unresolved tension; factors governing channeling of 
tension generated with the CNS; factors governing re- 
sponse of stimulated end organs and; factors governing 
production of symptoms during stress, is given. 45 
references,—(J. A. Stern) 

7887. Wallerstein, Robert $., Sutherland, 

Richard L., & Lyons, Joseph. (V. A. Hosp., Topeka, 
Kans.) Some psychosomatic considerations in Addi- 
son's disease; report of a case. Psychosom. Med., 
1954, 16, 67-76.—Detailed case report, dynamically 
viewed, is presented and a parallel drawn between 
psychophysiological reactions to daily stresses and 
the symptom complex imposed by the structural defect. 
Review of recent literature is given. 21 references. 
—(L. A. Pennington) 
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7888. Wilder, Joseph. Somatopsychic medicine. 
Amer. ]. Psychother., 1954, 8, 43-53.—While a psy- 
chosomatic approach in medicine is very important, 
the somatopsychic aspect of psychiatry must never be 
overlooked. A brief survey of the major trends in that 
aspect of contemporary psychiatry which deals with 
the somatic influences on the psyche is presented. 

26 references.—(L. N. Solomon) 

7889. Wilmer, Harry A. This is your world. A book 
for the orientation of professional workers to the emo- 
tional problems of the chronically ill patient; tubercu- 
losis and the individual. Springfield, Ill.: C. C. 
Thomas, 1952. xix, 165 p. $5.50.—This book dis- 
cusses group psychotherapy as applied in the tubercu- 
losis sanatorium. The emotional reactions of the 
chronically ill patient are presented. 16 dialogues, 
illustrating various emotional responses are included. 
The book ends with a discussion of science and psy- 
chiatry. An annotated bibliography is appended.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


(See also abstract 7847) 
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7890. Alzheimer, Odilo. Ungewéhnliche phobische 
Zustande bei einem Jugendlichen im Anschluss an 
eine Encephalitis epidemica. (Unusual post- 
encephalitic phobic symptoms in a youth.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1953, 20, 166-177.—Early encephalitis 
left not only severe scoliosis, but susceptibility to a 
series of phobias. The author ascribes the phobias to 
personality changes due to the disease.—(G. Rubin- 
Rabson) 

7891. Bandler, Bernard; Kaufman, |. Charles, & 
Dykens, James W. Pregnancy fantasies, transference, 
and seizures in a case of epilepsy. /. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1953, 118, 376-378.—Abstract. 

7892. Berko, Martin J. (Inst. Logopedics, Wichita, 
Kans.) Some factors in the perceptual deviations of 
cerebral palsied children. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1954, 
15(2), 3-4; 14.—The performances on the Seguin 
Formboard of two groups of 20 children—one cerebral 
palsied and the other ‘‘with mild articulatory defect 
and no known neurological disorder,’’ matched as to 
sex, mean CA, mean Binet mental age, and mean IQ 
showed more than 10 times as many errors in the cere- 
bral palsied group as in the non-cerebral palsied 
group. The diamond-copying behavior of the two 
groups was noticeably different. The perceptual devi- 
ations observed resembled those expected of children 
of lower developmental level. Compensatory training 
activities are described.—(T. E. Newland) 

7893. Blumenthal, Irving J. (V. A. Hospital, Bedford 
Mass.) An electroencephalographic survey of men- 
taliy-ill epileptic veterans. |. nerv. ment. Dis., 1953, 
118, 204-222.——This study was undertaken to investi- 
gate the incidence of patients with seizures in a hos- 
pital for mentally ill veterans, to demonstrate the use- 
fulness of the EEG in diagnosis of such patients, and 
to ascertain the effectiveness of an in-patient seizure 
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clinic in a neuropsychiatric V.A. hospital. The au- 
thor concludes that the EEG is useful in diagnosis of 
epilepsy and that ‘‘an in-patient seizure clinic, set up 
to facilitate the treatment of patients with these con- 
ditions, has served to lessen the problem in the hos- 
pital.’’—(J. A. Stern) 

7894. Bowlus, Donald E. (Pacific State Hospital, 
Spadra, Calif.) The organization of a training program 
for the cerebral palsied in an institution for mentally 
deficient. Amer. |. ment. Defic., 1954, 58, 419425. 
—The development of a training program for the cere- 
bral palsied at Pacific State Hospital is described. 
The principles and goals of the program are summar- 
ized.—(V. M. Staudt) 


7895. Courville, Cyril B. (Los Angeles County 
Hosp., Calif.) The functional and structural bases for 
psychic phenomena consequent te cerebral concus- 
sion. |. nerv. ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 447-454.—Nerv- 
ous symptoms resulting from brain concussion are de- 
scribed. Their organic basis is stressed by the fact 
that they are a function of the mechanisms of injury to 
the head, are associated with reversible structural 
changes in brain nerve cells, and are relieved by med- 
ical treatment and without psychotherapy. 39 refer 
ences.—(]J. A. Stern) 


7896. Courville, Cyril B. The problem of cerebral 
palsy. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1953, 18, 157 
188.—The definition, history, etiological factors, in- 
cidence, nature of lesions found at autopsy, and the 
nature of intellectual, psychomotor, and speech dis- 
abilities are discussed for consideration by the phy- 
sician, Rehabilitative procedures are more briefly 
discussed. 40 references.—(L. A. Pennington) 

7897. Crothers, Bronson. Sensory disorders in cer- 
ebral palsy. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 455.— 
Abstract. 

7898. Dawson, R. E., Webster, J. E., & Gurdjian, 
E.S. Serial electroencephalography in acute head 
injury. Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1951, 76(1), 158- 
163.——The report was based on 45 patients with an 
average of 5 examinations in each case, the first 
within 24 hours of injury in 51%. The EEG were clas- 
sified as (1) basic activity, (2) focal suppression, 

(3) general suppression, and (4) focal delta or epilep- 
tiform activity. Each are described in detail. Soon 
after injury, the basic rhythm may be normal even 
though the patient is fatally injured. After 2-3 days 
there was suppression over the lesion. Focal delta 
activity indicated the site of lesion in about 50%. 
Initial basic rhythm of 4=6 seconds 48 hours after in- 
jury Was a grave sign as was complete suppression of 
all activity. —(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

7899. Denny-Brown, D., & Banker, Betty Q. (Bos- 
ton City Hosp,, Mass.) Amerphosynthesis from left 
parietal lesion. A.M.A. Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 
1954, 71, 302=313.—Neurological examination of a 
patient with left parietal lesion afforded data in sup- 
port of the hypothesis that in such cases behavioral 
defect results from ineffective sensory synthesis by 
the lobe with accompanying loss of ‘‘cortical stimulus 
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value from the opposite sensory fields.’’ 22 refer- 
ences.—(L. A. Pennington) 

7900. Fuller, Dorothy $. (Southard Sch., Topeka, 
Kans.) A schizophrenic pattern of behavior in a child 
with brain injury. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1954, 18, 
52-58.—The pattern of reactions designated as child- 
hood schizophrenia may be used by brain damaged 
children. Some ways in which brain damage may pre- 
dispose a child toward such reactions are mentioned. 
A case history is given of one child with encephalo- 
pathy, who in spite of serious limitations, did not 
need to retain a ‘‘schizophrenic’’ pattern of reaction. 
—(W. A. Varvel) 

7901. Gechman, Stanley L. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
An evaluation of the ‘Parents Institute." Cerebral 
Palsy Rev., 1954, 1§(2), 5=8; 14.—The questions 
raised by the parents in response to the series of lec- 
tures in the Institute are analyzed in terms of their 
content, evidence of group thinking, the nature of the 
emotional climate of the discussions, opportunity for 
individual participation, evidence of closure, and evi- 
dence of need satisfaction and helpfulness to the par- 
ents. ‘‘There appears to be a need for professional 
persons to become less distant, and less defensive, 
and to come into greater (cooperative) contact” with 
the parents. —(T. E. Newland) 

7902. Kerschboum, Peter. Untersuchungen zur psy- 
chologischen Struktur der Merkfahigkeitsstérung bei 
traumatischer Schadigung des Hypothalamus. (Exam- 
inations concerning the psychological structure of 
memory disturbances with traumatic damage of the 
hypothalamus.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1953, 

1, 244-264.—-The case of a 38 year old male with a 
shellsplinter, intracerebral, near the corpora mamil- 
laria was analyzed in the sixth year after injury, with 
the aid of mental tests. The memory disturbance was 
discussed as it related to the Korsakow syndrome. 
**... the particular impairment is due to an inability of 
adequately integrating new kinds of knowledge to 
memory.’’ The altered ego-relationship is connected 
with the brain injury, and the memory activity contin- 
uum is likewise affected. 26 references. English and 
French summaries.—(W. Schwarz) 

7903. Kothari, N. J. Psychoanalytical views of 
epilepsy. Samiksz, 1954, 8, 58-60,—Through induced 
or spontaneous seizures, fantasies are converted into 
motor activity. A seizure may express death wishes 
and punishment for death wishes. Epileptics and 
manic-<depressives have egos that must conflict with 
ferocious superegos. The epileptic shows a greater 
split between life and death instincts than the neu- 
rotic.—(D. Prager) 

7904. Manning, John Arthur. A descriptive study of 
some interrelationships between speech, lateral ity, 
and other aspects of behavior in the cerebral pal sied. 
Speech Monogr., 1953, 20, 189.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, U. Southern California, 1952. 

7905. Mecham, Merlin J. (Ohio Seate U., Colunr 
bus.) in communication of the cerebrol 
palsied. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1954, 15(2), 9-11; 14. 
—Communication problems of the cerebral palsied are 
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discussed in terms of communication theory. Preven- 
tive and remedial procedures are described. 29 refer- 
ences.—(T. E. Newland) 

7906. Nielsen, J. M. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
Behavior in epileptic fugue. Bull. Los Angeles neu- 
rol. Soc., 1953, 18, 189=192.—3 case reports are pre- 
sented to describe the epileptic nature of the behavior 
before, during, and after criminal acts.—(L. A. 
Pennington) 

7907. Nielsen, J. M. Wernicke’s encephalopathy. 
Correlation of sites of lesion with symptomatology. 

J. nerv, ment. Dis., 1953, 118, 429-434.—"*A case of 
Wernicke’s encephalopathy is presented showing a 
selectivity of hemorrhages exactly in the cerebral pat- 
terns of conation (of the tendency to move).’’—(J. A. 
Stern) 

7908. Regers, Lawrence $., & Taylor, James W. 
(VA Reg. Off., Denver, Colo.) Case report on a men- 
tal hygiene clinic patient tested before and after fron- 
tal lobe injury. J. clin. Psychol., 1954, W, 75-79.— 
Test data from the W-B and Rorschach are compared 
for a patient who had been seen in a mental hygiene 
clinic 33 months before and several months after a 
severe frontal lobe injury. The paper ‘emphasizes 
the fact that the effects of organic brain damage do 
not always show up in the expected manner.’’ On the 
W-B, Digits, Similarities, Block Design and Digit- 
Symbol did show drops of at least three weighted 
scores on the test given seven months after the injury; 
on testing 11 months after the injury all scores except 
that on Digits were about equal to or greater than the 
pre-injury scores. The Rorschach given 11 months 
after the injury did not reflect brain damage.—(L. B.- 
Heathers) 

7909. Stephenson, W. A., & Becka, Dorothy R. 
(V.A. Hosp., Hines, Ill.) Hemiplegic and seizures; an 
electroencephalographic correlation. |. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1953, 118, 250-261.—75-80% of patients with 
hemiplegic states of vascular origin show EEG abnor- 
malities if wake and sleeping recordings are combined. 
During waking focal area slowing is observed while 
during sleep asymmetry of the sleep spindles are the 
most Common abnormalities.—(J. A. Stern) 


7910. Toler, Alexander. (Presbyterian Hosp., New 
York.) A preliminary report on a technique designed 
to differentiate patients with cerebral and 
psychoneurosis. |. clin. Psychol., 1954, 10, 43-47. 
—‘‘The present investigation was designed to deter- 
mine in what ways patients with cerebral abnormality 
and those with psychoneurosis differed on a spontane- 
ous color drawing test.... The most significant find- 
ing refers to the high percentage of patients with cer- 
ebral pathology who produce either a series of simple 
colored strips or use one color in completing the en- 
tire surface of the page. The neurotic patients... 
tend to organize their work into higher level design.” 
—(L. B. Heathers) 


7911. Unger, Dorothy M. (Hunter Coll., New York.) 
An basic to cerebral palsy therapy. £x- 
cept. Child., 1954, 20, 193-197.—''The staff working 
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for the education of the cerebral palsied child should 
attempt to help the parent to live his own life more 
fully as a citizen of the world and to accept the dis- 
abled child as one (among others) of his responsibili- 
ties.”’—(T. E. Newland) 

7912. Van Reeth, P. Ch. (Hépital univ. Brugmann, 
Brussels, Belg.) Apraxie de I"habillage, crises visu- 
elles et agnosie spatiale unilatérales dans un syn 
drome pariéte-occipital droit. (‘‘Apraxia for dress- 
ing,’’ unilateral visual episodes and spatial agnosia 
in a right parieto-occipital syndrome.) Acta neurol. 
belg., 1953, 53, 366=387.—The case of a 50-year old 
male patient is presented. A record of episodic de- 
fects of the lower left visual field was accompanied 
by multiple neurological findings. EEG records are 
recorded showing periodic paroxysmal activity. The 
theoretical implications for concepts of apraxia and 
agnosia are discussed with special reference to 
Russell Brain’s concept of “‘apraxia for dressing.’’ — 
(B, A. Maher) 

7913. Walter, Kurt. Ober manisch depressive P sy- 
chosen nach stumpfen Hirntraumen. (Manic-depressive 
psychoses following dull head injuries.) Nervenarzi, 
1953, 24, 493-498.—Description and discussion of 6 
cases in which manic and depressive disorders fol- 
lowed brain traumata received in accidents. The vari- 
ous ways in which the trauma might elicit the psy- 
chotic condition are considered, and it is concluded 
that the brain trauma merely ‘‘provokes’’ a psychosis 
in the presence of other predisposing conditions.— 
(E. W. Eng) 

7914. Weil, B., & Hécaen, H. (Centre Psychiatri- 
que Sainte-Anne, Paris.) Sur l’agnosie tactile loco 
lisée; étude des “oscillations de la fonction.’’ (On 
localized tactile agnosia; a study of “‘oscillations in 
function’’.) Encéphale, 1953, 42, 481-499.—Obser- 
vations on a patient with cerebral disease who showed 
stereognostic disturbances limited to the last two 
fingers of the left hand are reported. The findings are 
discussed in the light of the conception of von Weiz- 
sacker and Bay that agnostic disorders are always 
associated with a primary alteration in sensory func- 
tion.—(A. L. Benton) 

7915. Weitbrecht, Hans Jérg. Cyclothymes Syndrom 
und hirnatrophischer Prozess. (Cyclothymic syndrome 
and the process of brain atrophy.) Nervenarzt, 1953, 
24, 489-493.—A description, with discussion, of 11 
cases of “‘symptomatic cyclothymia’’ that emerged in 
the course of brain atrophy processes. Thus the cy- 
clothymic syndrome, earlier viewed as a purely endog- 
enous psychosis, now also appears to exist as a 
symptom formation of an underlying organic psychosis. 
—(E. W. Eng) 


(See also abstrocts 6956, 7020, 
7844, 7970) 
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7916. Brodman, Keeve; Erdman, Albert J., Lorge, 
Irving, & Wolff, Harold G. (New York City Hosp.) 
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The Cornel! Medical Index-Health Questionnaire: VI. 
The relation of patients’ complaints to age, sex, race, 
and education. /. Geront., 1953, 6, 339-342.—Data 
were collected on 5,119 patients using a self-adminis- 
tering health questionnaire. Women had more com- 
plaints than men although men and women had the 
same number of diagnosed disorders. ‘‘Negroes listed 
only few more complaints than did whites of the same 
sex; length of schooling was not related to the number 
of medical complaints.’"” Women mentioned a family 
history of disease more often than did men and there 
was an *‘...indication that women overclaimed, 
rather than men underclaimed, the items of family his- 
tory.’’"—(J. E. Birren) 

7917. Conner, $. Grant. Problems of the handi- 
capped in vocational training and job hunting. Cere- 
bral Palsy Rev., 1954, 15, 9-10; 13.—A description 
of the tuition-free Joseph Bulova School of Watch- 
making. Applicants are screened on the basis of gen- 
eral intelligence, mechanical aptitude and finger dex- 
terity, technical comprehension, interest, and emo- 
tional stability. Of the 404 graduates, 78 have been 
paraplegics.—(T. E. Newland) 

7918. Critchley, M. Tactile thought with special 
reference to the blind. Proc. roy. Soc. Med., 1953, 
46, 27-50.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1953, 7(1), abs. 290.) 

7919. De Traubenberg, N. Rausch. L’examen psy- 
chologique des enfants atteints d’encephalopathies 
avec troubles moteurs; methodes et techniques. 

(The psychological examination of children attacked 
by encephalopathies with motor troubles; methods and 
techniques.) Courrier, 1953, 3(3), 137-143.—After 
defining the possible methods of psychological eval- 
uation and reviewing the various test batteries spe- 
cially designed for these subjects, the author de- 
scribes the ideal conditions of a psychological exam- 
ination. Such examination must be part of the overall 
study of the cerebral palsied child because, more than 
in any other impairment, the decision to be taken will 
depend on the global value of the patient, i.e. on his 
fitness for rehabilitation, his mental abilities, and his 
will to overcome his handicap.—(Courtesy of Bull. 
Curr, Lit... Handicapped.) 

7920. Fischer, E. Soriano. El problema social de 
la ambliopia. (The social problem of amblyopia.) 
Arch. Soc. oftal. bisp.-amer., 1952, 12, 738-745.— 
An advocacy for a more efficient fight against blind- 
ness, since, according to the author, the majority is 
avoidable. The social problems of the blind are dealt 
with, and especially those of the “‘semi-blind,” for 
whom a list of professions compatible with their con- 
dition is given. The author wants the institution of 
special schools for amblyopic children and complains 
that the ‘‘semi-blind’’ are not admitted by the blind 
societies and cannot do the work that normal people 
do.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7921. Glowatsky, Edward. The verbal element in 
the intelligence scores of congenitally deaf and hard 
of hearing children. Amer. Ann. Dea/, 1953, 98, 328- 
335.—12 boys and 12 girls, ranging in ages from 7 
years 5 months to 15 years 7 months inclusive, nearly 
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evenly divided as to bilingual-monoglot background, 
were administered Form II of the Grace Arthur Point 
Scale of Performance Tests, the WISC, and Good- 
enough’s Draw-a-Man Test. The means on the Full 
Seale WISC, Goodenough and Arthur, and on the WISC 
Performance exceeded the mean of the WISC Verbal 
scale, No significant differences were found between 
sexes, between the deaf and hard of hearing, and be- 
tween the monoglot and bilingual girls, although sig- 
nificant differences were indicated between monoglot 
and bilingual boys in the Full Scale WISC, the WISC 
Performance, and the Arthur.—(T. E. Newland) 

7922. Greaves, Jessie Royer. (Royer-Greaves 
School for the Blind, Paoli, Pa.) Helping the re- 
tarded blind. Int. J. Educ. Blind, 1953, 2(3), 163- 
164.—Problems of teaching the retarded blind child 
self-care, feeding, overcoming speech difficulties, 
hand coordination, and social skills and attitudes are 
discussed. Ungraded schools are recommended for 
retarded blind children to allow each child to proceed 
at his own pace.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit... 
Handicapped. ) 

7923. Heatley, J. El incapacitado visual. (Visual 
incapacity.) /Vth Cong. Pan-Amer. Oftal., 1952, 1, 
256-261.—After a survey of the activities in indus- 
try, commerce, agriculture, professions, and arts 
which may employ visually handicapped people, stress 
is laid on the right of such people to be trained or re- 
habilitated. This training should be done only by 
specialized centres sponsored by the government, the 
Mexican Institute for Social Security, and private we!- 
fare organizations.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7924. Hill, Frederick T. (177 Main St., Waterville, 
Maine.), & Koons, Elizabeth 0. Essentials for aud- 
itory rehabilitation. Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1952, 
61, 751-761.—A description of a project for deaf 
children. The clinic uses the John Tracy Clinic tech- 
nique, with the mother coming with the child. Three 
or four year olds are started on the fundamentals of 
speech and speech reading, with the inclusion of si- 
lent reading, number concepts and writing as the 
child’s comprehension increases. Children are then 
entered in the regular schools. Referrals are care- 
fully screened in ear clinics or at the doctor’s office 
where audiometric tests are carried out.—(Courte sy 
of Bull. Curr, Lit... Handicapped.) 

7925. Jnr, Lech. Conceito de cetueria. (Concept 
of blindness.) Arg. Inst. Penido Burnier, 1952, 9, 19- 
37.—The author describes four types of blindness— 
total, economic, professional, and educational. Eval- 
uation of each type is made from a study of visual 
acuity, visual field and binocular vision.—(Courtesy 
of Ophthal. Lit.) 

7926. Kevruck, Samuel. (U.S. Civil Service 
Comm., Washington, D. C.) The performance of deaf 
trainee laboratory mechanics on aptitude tests. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1953, 98, 324-326.—-20 subjects 
took four Civil Service Commission group, machine- 
scorable aptitude tests intended to measure gross 
dexterity, alinement or measuring dexterity, sorting 
inspection, and fine-finger dexterity. The deaf did 
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best on gross dexterity and alinement dexterity.— 
(T. E. Newland) 

7927. Kitinoja, Phyllis. (Bruce St. Day Sch. for 
the Deaf, Newark, N. J.) Creative art and the deaf 
child. Amer. Ann. Dea/, 1953, 98, 312-317; 320-322. 
—The nature of the free drawing behavior of deaf 
children from two to six and from seven to nine is 
described. Techniques are described for facilitating 
this form of expression in the deaf child.—(T. E. 
Newland) 

7928. Mackensen, G. Beobachtungen iber das 
Verhalten blinder und hochgradig schwachsichtiger 
Kinder. (Behaviour of blind and highly amblyopic 
children.) Klin. Mbl. Augenbeilk., 1953, 122, 394- 
402.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1953, 7(2), abs. 1059.) 

7929. Medical Arts Publishing Foundation. (U. 
Texas, 2310 Baldwin St., Houston, Texas.) The 
phantom limb. Psychiat. Bull., 1952-1953, 3(1), 6-8. 
—Major psychological reactions to traumatic personal 
injuries such as amputations are discussed; the prob- 
lem of the phantom limb is only one of these. A typi- 
cal case and the handling of the problem by the psy- 
chologist are described. Evaluation of the patient’s 
personality and his rehabilitation to self-supporting 
employment are essential to his mental health; often 
the personal physician is able to give the most assist- 
ance in the rehabilitation of the amputee.—(Courte sy 
of Bull. Cun Lit... Handicapped.) 

7930. Meyer, Edith. (Children’s Med. Center, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) Psycholegical and emotional problems of 
deaf children. Amer. Ann. Dea/, 1953, 98, 472-477. 
—The attitude that “handicapped children are not 
different from normal ones except for their one spe- 
cific disability...is ill-chosen and unrealistic in all 
areas of education of exceptional children.... The 
child’s constitutional impairment modifies his ability 
to adjust to his environment and renders him more de- 
pendent on emotional support.’’ Certain related mul- 
tiple handicaps and age of onset are discussed 
briefly. —(T. E. Newland) 

7931. Mikell, John $. (1811 E. Speedway, Tucson, 
Ariz.) The detection and correction of hearing loss in 
the younger child. Arizona Med., 1952, 9(11), 23-27. 
—Types of hearing loss in young children and meth- 
ods for determining hearing loss in pre-school chil- 
dren are discussed. Borderline cases, he points out, 
will become definitely handicapped unless detected 
early and corrected. For children with a nerve or con- 
genital type of deafness, a specialized educational 
program should be available to guard against mental 
degeneration in the child. Personality changes in 
children can often be eliminated with correction of 
hearing defects.——(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit... 
Handicapped.) 

7932. Neble, Douglas; Price, Douglas B., & Gilder, 
Rodman, Jr. (Naval Med. Res. Inst., Bethesda, Md.) 
Psychiatric disturbances following amputation. A mer. 
J. Psychiat., 1954, 110, 609-613.—The purpose of 
this paper is to show how the loss of an extremity or 
loss of its function involves emotional problems be- 
yond the loss itself. Both amputation and organic 
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disease may, therefore, lead to increased disability. 
Typically, these anxieties involve separation, castra- 
tion, and aggressive impulses.—(N. H. Pronko) 

7933. Oléron, Pierre. Conceptual thinking of the 
deaf. Amer. Ann. Deaj, 1953, 98, 304-310.—"'The 
mental processes of the deaf are characterized by an 
especial concern for observed data,’’ which “becomes 
an obstacle when they are confronted with tests de- 
manding a certain level of abstract thinking,’’ indi- 
cating ‘‘a stage of incomplete development, similar to 
an earlier stage found in normal children.’’ Deaf sub- 
jects can attain the conceptual level ‘‘but with more 
difficulty than for normal subjects.’’ Neither Géld- 
stein’s theory on the concrete attitude nor Mac 
Andrew’s on rigidity due to isolation seems to provide 
a satisfactory explanation of the difficulties of the 
deaf.—(T. E. Newland) 

7934. Rusalem, Herbert. (Long Island U., N. Y.) 
Vocational adjustment of the handicapped child. Cer- 
ebral Palsy Rev., 1954, 15, 11-13.—General answers 
are suggested for seven questions most frequently 
asked by parents of (mainly physical) handicapped 
children. ‘‘In the final analysis a job is a symbol of 
normalcy for the severely handicapped.’’ The impor- 
tance of the individualization of diagnosis and place- 
ment is stressed.—(T. E. Newland) 

7935. Schlaegel, T. F., Jr. The dominant method of 
imagery in blind as compared to sighted adolescents. 
J]. genet. Psychol., 1953, 83, 265-277.—"‘‘It was thus 
found that the imagery of Blind School subjects was 
significantly affected by two factors. (1) Present 
visual acuity. Those subjects with the poorest vision 
had the least number of visual, and the greatest num- 
ber of auditory, responses. As the visual acuity (at 
Blind School levels) increased, there was an average 
increase in visual imagery responses to an extent 
even greater than that of normal controls. (2) Age of 
onset of incapacitating loss of vision. If the onset 
was before the age of six, visual imagery tended to 
disappear, being most pronounced in those subjects 
with the poorest vision.’’—(Z. Luria) 

7936. Wallace, Helen M. Services for handicapped 
children in New York City. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 
1954, 15, 3+7.—Incidence figures are given for physi- 
cally handicapped children in New York City and the 
services provided for them are described, including a 
hospital survey-consultation service, a diagnostic and 
consulting service for practicing physicians, studies 
of special educational placement practices, and newer 
developments in the program (special respirator cen- 
ters for polio cases, services for the cerebral palsied, 
cleft palate rehabilitation centers, speech and hearing 
centers, services for convulsive patients, and a 
follow-up service for newborn babies with congenital 
malformations and birth injuries).—(T. E. Newland) 


(See also abstracts 6832, 7063, 7067, 7770) 
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7937. Bigge, Morris L. (Fresno State Coll., Calif.) 
A philosophical orientation for educational psychol- 
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egy. Educ. Theory, 1953, 3, 347-351; 360.—It is 
proposed that “‘harmonization of the terminology and 
psychological procedures of Lewin with a pragmatic 
philosophic outlook would give rise to a fruitful pro- 
cedure for dealing with problems and content of edu- 
cational psychology.”” John Dewey's concepts of 
“continuity’’ and “‘interaction,’’ representing the 
longitudinal and lateral aspects of experience, are 
used in the author’s outline of a situational-transac- 
tional frame of reference. —( A. E. Kuenzli) 

7938. Blair, Glenn Myers (U. Illinois, Urbana.), 
Jones, R. Stewart, & Simpson, Rey H. Educational 
psychalogy. New York: Macmillan, 1954. xvii, 601 p. 
$4.75.—This book is aimed toward helping teachers 
and future teachers gain a body of facts and principles 
which will help them on the job. Psychological 
theory is related to actual classroom situations. Af- 
ter an introductory chapter, ‘‘P sychology and the 
Work of the Teacher,” the content of the book is pre- 
sented in these areas: growth and development (3 
chapters), learning (8 chapters), adjustment and 
guidance (4 chapters), measurement and evaluation (4 
chapters), and psychology of the teacher (2 chapters). 
Chapter summaries and references. Film sources. 
—(F. Costin) 

7939. Brav, Stanley R. (Rochdale Avenue Temple, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.) Attitudes toward Jewish education. 
Jewish Education, 1954, 24(3), 35; 60.—*"*Respected 
and educated members of Reform Jewish congregations 
agree upon the necessity of Jewish education. They 
feel overwhelmingly that it builds self-respect in the 
recipient qua Jew and is essential in achieving a 
normal, healthy personality.’’ Notwithstanding the 
above opinions, a large majority of the respondents 
reported predominantly unpleasant memories in con- 
nection with their own childhood Jewish education, 
the proportion of such unpleasant memories increasing 
with the intensity and duration of such education. 

[he results of mail-questionnaire study of physicians 
and attorneys affiliated with a congregation in Cin- 
cinnati,—(J. A. Fishman) 

7940. Cantor, Nethaniel. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) The 
teaching «* learning process. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1953. xvi, 350 p. $2.90.—A dynamically- 
oriented conception of the teaching « learning 
process formulated in terms of the teacher’s point of 
view is expounded. Part I (3 chs.) describes the 
prevailing traditional approach to education. Part II 
(6 chs.) develops some new insights into learning, 
and demonstrates their application in actual school 
situations. Part III (3 chs.) generalizes the seminar 
discussions and characterizes the new kind of pro- 
fessional teacher herein envisaged. Part IV (2 chs.) 
outlines a philosophy of education for a democratic 
society. Throughout the book frequent use is made of 
protocols taken from recorded discussions of the 
seminar conducted by the author on improvement of 
skill in teaching. —{R. C. Serassburger) 

7941. Cronbech, Lee J. Educational psychology. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954. xxvii, 628 p. 
$5.50.——This book is prepared as an introductory text 
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for college courses in educational psychology. The 
book provides for a thorough study of the learning 
process, its determining conditions and results. Ma- 
terial from child psychology, social psychology, test- 
ing and mental hygiene are integrated into the main 
theme. —(J. E. Casey) 

7942. Cunego, Aldo. Alcune note in margine od 
uno studio sui compiti dello psichiatra di fronte ad 
uno riforma della scuola. (Considerations about the 
function of the psychiatrist in relation to a proposed 
school reorganization.) Neurone, 1953, 1, 365~376. 
—General considerations as to the function of the 
psychiatrist in the preparation of the scholastic re- 
organization in Italy are presented. The author sug- 
gests that the psychiatrist should have a central 
position in the total educational program, especially 
with reference to the relationships between school 
and family; also, the nature of the scholastic curricu- 
lum, work schedules, and personality development 
could profit from psychiatric advice. The scholastic 
reorganization should provide for psychiatric counsel 
at all levels. English, French, and German sum- 
maries,——( A. Manoil) 

7943, Dedson, Dan W. (New York U.) Climate 
vectors in growth and development. /. educ. Sociol., 
1953, 27, 98-10 1.—Education has come to be in- 
terpreted in terms of growth and development. The 
total climate or atmosphere in which this takes place 
becomes increasingly significant. However, the as- 
sessment of climate is a research problem yet to be 
solved. It is nebulous but nontheless dynamic. 
Several studies designed to examine the climate of 
the classroom are discussed.—(S. M. Amatora) 

7944, Fishman, Joshua A. (Jewish Education Com- 
mittee of New York.) Evaluation of results in current 
American Jewish education. Jewish Education, 1954, 
24(3), 22-29.—Topics treated are: (1) How evaluation 
is related to education and to cultural values; (2) What 
kinds of evaluation are possible: (a) evaluation of 
academic achievement; (b) evaluation of attitudinal 
outcomes; (c) evaluation of behavioral outcomes; (3) 
What is the psychometrician’s role in the process of 
evaluation. 16 references,—(]. A. Fishman) 

7945. Graeber, Isacque A. Research in Jewish 
education. Jewish Education, 1954, 24(3), 49-55; 57. 
—Bibliographical listing of 49 surveys and 67 theses 
and dissertations between 1890 and 1953.—(J. A 
Fishman) 

7946, Kephart, Newell C. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.), & Fleyd, William. Classroom environment and 
pupil welfare. |. educ. Psychol., 1954, 45, 52-59. 
—Pupils in two classrooms which had been re-p ainted 
and refurnished according to the room design of the 
“coordinated classroom’’ recommended by Harman 
were compared with pupils in classrooms refinished 
with traditional coloring, furnishings and arrange- 
ment. Those who spent the school year in the ex- 
perimental environment were found to be superior in 
achievement quotient and to show a slightly greater 
reduction in extraneous body movements or nervous 
habits. Head-tilt, which was taken as a sign of 
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posture, was present in fewer of the children in the 
experimental group.—(E. B. Mallory) 

7947. Nelson, Marven O. Psychological growth and 
educational administration. Educ. Adm. Superv., 
1953, 39, 429-435.—-P sychological research in the 
fields of individual and group dynamics has yielded 
data which have contributed to the understanding of 
administrative leadership. An educational organiza- 
tion such as a school might well be examined from the 
point of view of organismic development. A healthy 
integration of function within an organization must 
come about through an adherence to a common purpose 
among the workers, but will also allow for a healthy 
differentiation of function of each of the members. 
—(S. M. Amatora) 

7948. Trow, Wm. Clark. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
The value concept in educational psychology. |. 
educ. Psychol., 1953, 44, 449-462.—In education, 
values have been dealt with chiefly as in the form of 
educational aims or objectives; but while a list of 
goals is useful, it does constitute a basic theory. 
Educational values must be approached in the three 
areas of theory, research, and practice. Value con- 
cepts are applicable to the school program in the 
fields of curriculum, method, rating, guidance, and 
evaluation. Value systems are largely learned, and 
since learning which occurs within the school in- 
volves modification of value patterns, it is a proper 
task of the educational psychologist to study these 
processes and, further, to contribute directly or in- 
directly to the value orientation of the members of the 
school community. 32 references,—(E. B. Mallory) 

7949, Wann, Kenneth D. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Action research in schools. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1953, 23, 337+345.—The improvement of 
educational practices by means of action research 
“thas received its greatest impetus’’ since 1947, Ac- 
tion research is “‘an attempt to provide a research 
methodology which is suitable for study and solution 
of scl .ol problems in relation to the total social 
situation and which can be conducted by teachers as 
part of their teaching activity.’’ This new term is 
traceable to the work of John Collier in Indian Af- 
fairs and Kurt Lewin and his disciples in human re- 
lations. This article sums up 67 studies concerned 
with this type of research,—(W. W. Brickman) 

7950. Zaniewski, Remuald. Les théories des 
milieux et la pedagogie mésologique; introduction 
générale a l'étude du miliev. (Environmental theories 
and ecological pedagogy; a general introduction to the 
study of environment.) Tournai, Belgium: Casterman, 
1952. 282p. 150 fr.—A review of the numerous 
ecological theories, an ‘‘encylopedia on environment, 
where the beginning student may find sources on the 
development of the problem of environment from an- 
tiquity to the present time. The first part of the study 
deals with the ecological theories and the second 
part, with ecological pedagogy or the experimental 
science of the influences of environment on educa- 
tion, The first and most important conclusion is that 
the physical and social environment has an undenia- 
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ble influence on living things, but it is not absolute. 
—(D. J. Wack) 


(See also abstract 7268) 
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7951, Adams, Sam (McNeese State Coll., Lake 
Charles, La,), & Garrett, H. L. Scholastic background 
as related to success in college physics. |. educ. 
Res., 1954, 47, 545-549.——Correlations between 
grades in a 2 semester college physics course and 16 
other variables were studied. Highest correlations 
were with first year college mathematics (.435) and 
high school physics (,324). Low correlations were 
found with psychological tests (.13 and .12) and with 
a reading test (.08).—(M. Murphy) 

7952. Armstrong, Hubert Coslet. The relationship 
of the auditory and visual vocabularies of children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 726.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1953, Stanford U. 

7953. Ash, Philip, & Jaspen, Nathan. The effects 
and interactions of rate of development, repetition, 
participation and room illumination on learning from a 
rear-projected film. USN Spec. Dev. Cent, Tech. 
Rep., 1953, SDC 269~7=39, 20 p.—The purpose of 
this research was to determine whether it is possible, 
when teaching a skill with films, to have trainees 
participate along with the demonstration. The condi- 
tions to accomplish this include providing sufficient 
light to work in and a sufficiently slow film demon- 
stration to permit the trainees to practice without 
missing part of the demonstration. In this experiment, 
it was possible to teach skills when the above condi- 
tions were met. 

7954. Ash, Philip, & Jaspen, Nathan. Optimum 
physical viewing conditions for a rear projection day- 
light screen. USN Spec. Dev. Cent. Tech. Rep., 1953, 
SDC 269=7=37, 17 p.—This experiment was designed 
to discover whether there are differences in learning 
which can be attributed to differences in (1) room il- 
lumination, (2) viewing angle and (3) distance from 
the screen. In skill learning involving practice along 
with a film showing: Performance is better under con- 
ditions of daylight in the optimum viewing area. 
Optimum viewing conditions were within thirty de- 
grees of the center line. Optimum viewing positions 
were within twelve screen widths of the screen. 

7955. Barnes, Fred P. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Ma- 
terials of learning—and learning. Educ. Leadership, 
1952, 9, 402-408.—The effective selection and use 
of instructional materials requires that consideration 
be given to the experiential state of the learner as 
well as to the learning objectives of the school. A 
graphical model is presented illustrating a theory of 
the interrelatedness of the above factors. The levels 
of instructional materials (direct experiences, manipu- 
lative materials, pictorial materials, symbolic ma- 
terials) are appropriate only when related to the 
learner’s stage in the experiential continuum (readi- 
ness, exploration and discovery, verbalization and 
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symbolization, systematic generalization), Testing of 
this theory would give ‘“‘promise of refinement for both 
the materials of learning and the achievements of 
modern education.—(M, Burack) 

7956. Bedell, Ralph (American U., Washington, 
D.C.), & Melson, Eloise Schott. Word attack as a 
factor in reading achievement in the elementary 
school. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1954, 14, 168-175. 
—Experimental groups of pupils in the 4th, Sth, and 
Gth grades received 30 minutes of instruction per day 
for 15 sessions in word attack skills. They demon- 
strated a tendency to show significant improvement in 
the various subtests of the Diagnostic Reading Tests 
over control groups,—(W. Coleman) 


Bird, Donald E. (Scephens Coll., Columbia, 
Mo.) Teaching listening comprehension. /. Com- 
munication, 1953, 3, 127+130.—The Stephens College 
Communications Skills course is described. Surveys 
made by students indicate that a major proportion of 
time spent in communication activities was devoted 
to listening. No significant differences were found 
between pre- and post- semester tests of listening 
comprehension, although students scoring low on the 
pre-test made substantial gains on the post-test. 


7057 
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Meister) 

7958. Boyd, Robert Dean. Reading retardation as 
related to personality factors of children and their 
perents. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 872. —Ab- 
stract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, U. Michigan, 


7959. Brown, Stanley B. (U. Colorado, Boulder.) 
Science information and attitudes possessed by Cali- 
fornia elementary school pupils. /. educ. Res., 1954, 
47, 551-554,—Pupils in the Sth and 8th grades of 


urban, suburban, and rural schools were studied, 
Rural pupils surpassed urban and suburban pupils 
beth in science information and favorable attitudes 


toward science. Differences between Sth and 8th 
grade pupils were greater in information than atti- 
tudes. Loys were reliably superior to girls in in- 
formation; in science attitudes girls were superior to 
boys, but the difference was not reliable. Correlation 
berween the tests was .47.—(M. Murphy) 

7960, Bryan, Fred E. How large are children’s 
vocabularies? Elem. Sch. j., 1953, 54, 210-216.—In 
all, 6,780 free association tests were administered to 
2,260 different children. A total of 6,870 stimulus- 
response tests were taken by 2,290 different children. 
Combining the number of words written by children of 
erades 2 to 6 inclusive, in both the free association 
and the stimulus-response tests in an accumulating 
manner, it was found that they had written a toral of 
9,469 different words. The author concludes that 
when writers of textbooks for children base their ma- 
terial exclusively on the existing word lists compiled 
by former investigators in the field they are starving 
the average or better than average children by the 
narrowness of their reading material.—(S. M. Amatora) 


7961. Cantor, $. J. A case of congenital dyslexia. 
Med. J. Aust., 1953, 1, 189.—(See Ophthal. Lit, 
1953, 7(2), abs. 1038.) 
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7962. Center, Benjamin. Perceptual function in 
reading problems. Optom. Wk/y, 1954, 45, 311-312. 
—In certain visual perception tests requiring ac- 
curate recognition of detail, fast readers made lower 
scores than slow readers—(D. Shaad) 


7963. Chambron, Henry. Quelques aspects des 
processus intellectuels av cours de l’analyse gram- 
maticale chex les enfants de 6°. (Certain aspects of 
the intellectual processes involved in grammatical 
analysis among children of the sixth grade.) En/ance, 
1953, 6, 167=179.—-Children of the ages 10 to 12 
were given specific tasks involving the analysis of 
grammatical structure in a series of sentences in an 
effort to study the mental processes underlying their 
solutions. Some children attempted to find the solu- 
tion at a glance, others attempted a “discursive 
analysis.’’ In many there was a predominance of 
“formal automatisms,’’ which seemed to indicate an 
inability to operate simultaneously in two systems of 
reference, i.e., the grammatical and the area of mean- 
ing. In instances of a correct analysis there was an 
equilibrium of the two systems or frames of reference. 
—(L. A, Wauck) 


7964. Childs, G. B. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) A 
comparison of supervised correspondence study pupils 
and classroom pupils in achievement in school sub- 
jects. j. educ. Res., 1954, 47, 537-542.— When pu- 
pils in the groups studied were matched on IQ and 
chronological age correspondence pupils surpassed 
classroom pupils in history, algebra, Latin, type- 
writing; no significant difference was found in short- 
hand, geometry, trigonometry. The achievement of 
correspondence pupils exceeded classroom pupils by 
a smaller margin when matching was on basis of IQ 
and GED (General Educational Development) test 
standard scores,—(M. Murphy) 


7965. Clausse, A. Réflexions sur le transfert. 
(Thoughts on transfer.) Cab, Pedag., 1953, 12, 75- 
79,—In a study of transfer of training, the author 
concludes that school activities should be as close 
as possible to real life situations, and that pupils 
should be accustomed to generalizations and the com- 
prehension of the essential. Transfer occurs only if 
there is real learning and not simply formal drill. 
—(R. Piret) 


7966. Colemen, James C. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Perceptual retardation in reading disability 
cases. |. educ. Psychol., 1953, 44, 497-503.—The 
non-verbal part of the Alpha Test of the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Tests was selected as an instrument for the 
measurement of perceptual development, and a per- 
ceptual-intellective lag index was obtained by sub- 
tracting the MA obtained on this test from the MA ob- 
tained from Stanford, Wechsler-Bellevue, or WISC. Of 
33 children with reading disability, 27 were perceptu- 
ally retarded, and the average perceptual lag for the 
entire group was 2.24 years. Of 7 adults so tested, 4 
were perceptually retarded. For a large majority of 
the cases studied, perceptual retardation was a sig- 
nificant factor in reading disability.—(E. 8. Mallory) 
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7967. Ceosper, Russell. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Improving reading skill. {. Communication, 
1953, 3, 81-84.—The administration of a course in 
training reading skills is discussed; the author raises 
the question of whether it should be a part of the 
English or Psychology departments, and emphasizes 
the necessity for providing a laboratory to accompany 
the course, Results with 500 students indicate that 
reading speed can be increased substantially, but 
gains in comprehension are much smaller.—({D. E. 
Meister) 

7968. D’Amico, Lovis Anthony. The comparative 
achievement of veterans admitted to Indiena Uni- 
versity on the basis of General Educational Devel op- 
ment tests and a selected group of other Indiana Uni- 
versity students. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 718. 
— Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, Indiana U. 

7969. D’ Amico, Louis A., Fattu, Nicholas A., & 
Standlee, Lloyd S$. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) An 
annotated bibliography of adult literacy training ma- 
terials. Bull. Inst. educ. Res., Indiana Univ., 1954, 
1(3), v, 90 p.—Three kinds of materials have been 
annotated: instructional materials considered to be 
particularly applicable to adult literacy training, sup- 
plementary reference materials oriented toward in- 
forming the teacher of methods and progress in al- 
leviating adult illiteracy, and other bibliographies. 
—(G. C, Carter) 

7970. Dinsmore, Mayme. (Pacific State Hospital, 
Spadra, Calif.) Teaching reading to the brain-injured 
child. Amer. J]. ment. Defic., 1954, 58, 431-435. 

_ «The differences in teaching reading to brain- 
injured children are largely differences in the teach- 
ing techniques. Best teaching results with this 

group can be achieved, according to the author, by 

(1) training their emotions and their concepts (2) re- 
ducing distractions to a minimum (3) providing the 
readiness for a teaching situation instead of waiting 
for readiness which they do not possess and (4) giving 
continued satisfaction for successful results, —(V. 

M, Staudt) 

7971. Fleed, Hazel Arnette. Some factors involved 
in learning shorthand—analysis of the learning load 
of two systems of shorthand. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 720-721.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, 
U. Minnesota. 

7972. Gillies, Duncan V., & Lestrucci, Carlo L. 
(San Francisco State Coll., Calif.) Validation of the 
effectiveness of a college marriage course. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1954, 16, 55-58.—‘‘This investigation 
was to answer the questions (1) will the experience 
of a college course in Home and Family Living... 
induce a change in student behayior? and (2) can this 
change be directed toward a better attitude towards 
marriage.’’ Changes did take place but “the changes 
in information were appreciably greater than the 
changes in attitude and personal adjustment. ’’—(M. 
M. Gillet) 

7973. Goldman, Hilton D. ( Amarillo AF Base, 
Tex.) Integration of text and illustrations. Train. 
Anal. Develpm. inform, Bull., 1953, 4, 290-296.—As- 
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sumptions that illustrations facilitate comprehension, 
that they can be understood by anyone, and that they 
have the same meaning for all persons, are often 
false. Research shows the need for interweaving, 
discussing, and making the illustrations part of the 
reading matter, Use of attention-getting arrows and 
placement at the time of reference are stressed, 
‘Don’t infiltrate your text with illustrations; integrate 
them.”’ 4 sample illustrated texts.—(R. Tyson) 

7974, Gottsegen, Monroe G. (Inter Agency Guid- 
ance Center, Yonkers, N. Y.), & Gottsegen, Gloria B. 
The learning plateaw seen as resistance in individual 
remedial teaching. |. clin. Psychol., 1954, 10, 85- 
87,—"*Two remedial reading cases, one of an emo- 
tionally disturbed and the other of a normal boy, were 
cited in order to show how resistances appearing in 
che form of plateaus occur and how they may be dealt 
with by the educational psychologist within the 
remedial reading hour.” —(L. B. Heathers) 

7975. Gray, William $. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Summary 
of reading investigations: July 1, 1952 to June 30, 
1953. j. educ. Res., 1954, 47, 401-439.—The most 
important findings reported during the year are sum- 
marized under: Sociology of Reading, Physiology and 
Psychology of Reading, Teaching Reading. Anno- 
tated bibliography of 123 titles. —(M. Murphy) 

7976. Jenks, Elizabeth May. The contribution of 
speech as educational method to teaching and learn- 
ing procedures in the classroom. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 732=733.——Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, 
U. Washington. 


7977. Jensen, Barry T. Instruction and personality 
as factors in student performance. |. educ. Res., 
1954, 47, 529-535.—Students enrolled in a course in 
adolescent development were given the option of at- 
tending class or working independently. The group 
attending class were superior to the group working in- 
dependently on a test of facts and principles but there 
was no difference between the groups on a test of ap- 
plication of information (Study of Barry Black), Per- 
sonality test scores showed no difference between 
the groups,—(M. Murphy) 


7978. Jimenez-Hernaéndez, Adolfo. (U. Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras.) El métode taquistoscépico. 
(The tachistoscopic method.) Rev. Asoc. Maestros, 
P. R., 1953, 12(6), 170-171, 188.—A detailed de- 
scription is offered of the development of the tachis- 
toscopic method in the teaching of reading. —~ E. 
Sanchez-Hidal go) 


7979. Kelley, Dorothy Jones. (7245 Constance 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.) Using children’s scheol atypi- 
calities to indicate ocular defects. |. educ. Res., 
1954, 47, 455-465.—The Massachusetts Vision Test 
was used as a vision screening criterion and results 
on this test were correlated with observed visual be- 
havior, school achievement, and ratings of school be- 
havior made by teachers. All relationships were 
positive, but only the relationship between measured 
reading distance and the criterion was significant. 


—(M. Murphy) 
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7980. Lews, Leonerd Stewort. A comparative study 
of basic college grades and effort-interest-attitude 
ratings for low ability students. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 700-701.—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1953, 
Michigan State Coll. 

7981. Lewis, Maurice $. (Oak Park Sch., Des 
Moines, Ia.) The effect of training in listening upon 
reading. |. Communication, 1953, 3, 115-119.—The 
hypothesis tested in this study was that training in 
listening would transfer positively to reading per- 
formance. 357 intermediate grade pupils were di- 
vided into a control and experimental group, the latter 
receiving 30 listening lessons of 15 minutes each for 
6 weeks. After listening pupils checked answers to 
questions about the reading selection. The results 
indicated that listening training has a small but sta- 
tistically significant effect upon ability to read. The 
results of a delayed-recall test showed no difference 
between groups.—(D. E. Meister) 

7982. Lerge, Irving, & Mayans, Frank, Jr. Vesti- 
bule vs. regular classes for Puerto Rican migrant 
pupils. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1954, 55, 231-237.—This 
investigation was conducted in two junior high 
schools with a large number of migrant Puerto Rican 
pupils. Ac the end of a year the differences in atti- 
tude between administrative grouping techniques were 
insignificant between the original vestibule and regu- 
lar groups. However, the children from regular 
classes had greater mastery of English and arithmetic 
than those in the vestibule classes. Also, chey made 
more continental friends and showed better general 
adjustment, which is as much sociological as educa 
tional, —(G. E. Bird) 

7983. Leckiesh, M. The perceptual span in read- 
ing. S. Optom, 1953, 6, 18-19.—(See Opthal. Lit., 
7(2), abs. 446.) 

7984, Maize, Ray Charles. (Air University, Max- 
well AF Base, Ala.) Two metheds of teaching Eng- 
lish composition to retarded college freshmen. /. 
educ. Psychol., 1954, 45, 22-28.—Purdue freshmen 
who entered with low scores on the ACE and on 
certain English tests were randomly assigned to 
sections receiving two different types of instruction. 
During the course the experimental group wrote forty 
themes, which were discussed and evaluated in class, 
while the control group wrote only fourteen themes, 
individually corrected by the instructor, and had also 
work-book drill in grammar, punctuation and spelling. 
The Rinsland-Beck Natural Test of English Usage and 
other measures showed statistically greater improve- 
ment on the part of the experimental group in all 
scores except vocabulary. Since two attitude tests 
failed to distinguish the groups, the differences must 
be attributed to the methods of instruction.—({E. B. 
Mallory) 

7985. Malpess, Leslie F. (Southern Illinois U., 
Carbondale.) Seme relationships between students’ 
perceptions of school and their achievement. |. educ. 
Psychol., 1953, 44, 475-482.—A test battery includ- 
ing a Sentence Completion Test, a School Picture 
Test and a Personal Document Test provided evi- 
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dence regarding the way 92 pupils in the eighth grade 
perceived school situations. These instruments were 
each analysed to score the pupils attitudes, (liking, 
acceptance, dislike, etc.), on a five point scale, from 
positive to negative. The obtained measures showed 
little or no correlation with Stanford achievement 
tests in arithmetic or reading, but significant cor- 
relations between the perception tests and mean 
semester grades appear to indicate a positive rela- 
tionship between the attitudes revealed in the per- 
ception of school situations and current academic 
success,—(E. B. Mallory) 

7986. Marksheffel, Ned D. A spelling improvement 
program. Elem. Sch. J., 1953, 54, 223-229.—The 
author attempts to present a workable program for 
children who need special help with spelling. He 
discusses some causes for poor spelling, gives a sug- 
gested improvement program, some basic word lists, 
a method for learning to spell, the place of testing 
and reviews, and the role of self-guidance. He con- 
cludes that from the evidence of investigations and 
from his own teaching experiences that all children 
can learn to spell. A detailed fifteen-point summary 
is given. 24 references.—(S. M. Amatora) 


7987. Michael, Donald N. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), & Meccoby, Nathan. Factors influencing 
verbal learning from films under varying conditions of 
audience participation. |. exp. Psychol., 1953, 46, 
411-418,—‘“‘Previous research has shown that more 
learning from films occurs when the viewer takes part 
in an ‘audience participation’ procedure than when he 
does not. This improvement might result from: (a) in- 
creased practice during the participation periods, 
and/or (b) increased motivation to learn arising from 
the participation situation. This experiment was de- 
signed to assess the relative contributions of the 
practice and motivation factors.’’ Found that the in- 
creases in learning in the audience participation group 
were due primarily to the effects of practice and not 
to the effects of increased motivation.—({J. Arbit) 


7988. Neale, L. W. The development of reading 
ability in French and its measurement in the grammar 
school course. Res. Rev., Durham, 1953, No. 4, 9 
15.—A résumé of several studies on the reading of 
foreign languages carried out in Great Britain and the 
Empire and in the United Seates, followed by a de- 
scription of the production of an achievement test to 
measure silent reading in French. Based on the 
multiple choice technique, this test yielded correla 
tions of .824 with the Cohen Reading Test, of .77 
with the American Council on Education French Read- 
ing Test, and others of similar or less significance. 
19 references. —(W. W. Brickman) 

7989, Nelsen, Harold E. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., Stare College.) Pictorial and verbal elements 
of educational films. /. Communication, 1953, 3, 43- 
47.—An evaluation of the literature of audio-visual 
learning suggests greater efficiency for paired rather 
than single media, The effectiveness of visual aids 
is directly related to the suitability for motion picture 
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presentation of the material to be learned. —({D. E. 
Meister) 

7990. Ostlund, Leonerd A. (Oklahoma A. & M. 
Coll., Stillwater.) Group integration in a case dis- 
cussion course. J. educ. P sychol., 1953, 44, 463- 
474,—Each of 25 students in a case discussion 
course designated the members of the group whom he 
preferred for companionship for work and for leisure 
time acticity. The resulting sociograms showed both 
scalar lines, which go up and down within the organi- 
zational hierarchy, and lateral lines, which go be- 
tween members of the same level. This type of pat- 
tern is accepted as showing effective organizational 
structure of a sort conducive to ready communication 
within the group. Good communication between the 
group and the teacher also is suggested by the fact 
that the latter’s prediction of student choices in- 
dicated a sound knowledge of the class’ social struc- 
ture.—(E. B. Mallory) 

7991. Park, Geerge E. Mirror and reversed reading. 
J]. Pediat., 1953, 42, 120-128.—Dyslezia is dis 
cussed and two case reports are given. The author 
believes that mirror vision and reversals are symp- 
toms, not causes, of dyslexia. He emphasizes its use 
to express dissatisfaction, escape from reality and to 
gain greater protection and attention. —(M. C, 
Templin) 

7992. Pennsylvania State University. Instructional 
Film Research Program. A bibliography of preduction, 
utilization and research on instructional films. USN 
‘Spec. Dev, Cent. Tech. Rep., 1953, SDC 2697-40, 
145 p.—In this bibliography, arranged alphabetically 
by author, an attempt has been made to provide a com- 
prehensive list of references relating to production, 
utilization and research on instructional films up to 
the early part of 1952. The bibliography also includes 
some references to articles and books dealing with 
topics which are indirectly related to instructional 
films such as radio, music, learning theory, research 
methods, etc. 

7993. Pollack, Robert Harvey. A genetic study of 
intuitive word meanings. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 
13, 867-868.—-Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, Clark 


U. 

7994, Potter, A.M. Evaluation of the reading prob- 
lem of the U.S. Neval Academy dering summer 1951. 
Educ. psychol, Measmt, 1954, 14, 193-203.—Reading 
training given to 161 naval midshipmen resulted in 
significant gains in reading skills compared to a con- 
trol group after 20 periods of reading training. A re 
test after 5 months indicated that the trained group 
still read significantly better. The experimental 
group had slightly better grades in all subjects at the 
end of the first term. 19 references. —(W. Coleman) 

7995. The Principal, C.P.1. Ability to interpret 
observational date in science. Shiksha, 1953, 6( 1), 
97=103.—A diagnostic test for assessing ability to 
interpret observational data in science was applied to 
190 school students. 56% of responses were incor- 
rect, indicating failure to interpret observational data. 
Main defects noticed were: (1) tendency to generalize 
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from insufficient data, and (2) tendency to go beyond 
the data. The former was found to be very common. 
Certain suggestions for teachers of science are given 
by the author.—(D. Sinha) 

7996, Purvis, H. A new approach to the teaching 
of French in secondary modern schools. Res. Rev., 
Durbam, 1953, No. 4, 15+23.—-A summary of the 
pertinent literature and an account of a two-year ex- 
periment in a Secondary Commercial School, New- 
castle upon Tyne. Comparing the control and experi- 
mental classes, che author found that the Reading 
Method derived from experimental teaching was “‘sig- 
nificantly superior’ to the Modified Direct Method for 
the teaching of reading and vocabulary, that the latter 
was “significantly better’’ for the teaching of gram- 
mar, that the reading course seemed to have more 
immediate educational and cultural value, as well as 
higher surrender value at the end of the two-year 
period, than the oral course, and that the reading 
method seemed “to arouse greater enthusiasm and de- 
sire for further self-improvement.”’ 19 references. 
—(W. W. Brickman) 

7997. Schubert, Delwyn G. (Los Angeles Scate 
Coll., Calif.) Emotional and personality problems of 
retarded teaders. Except. Child., 1954, 20, 226-228. 
—The high frequency of personality maladjustment 
among retarded readers is cited. Suggestions dealing 
directly with this aspect of the problem and with read- 
ing approaches are offered.—(T. E. Newland) 

7998. Schwellenbech, John A. An experiment in 
predicting the ability of eighth grade students to work 
simple algebra problems. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1954, 
5, 36-41. —Results obtained on 108 students by 
means of the Progressive Achievement Test, the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity, the lowa Algebra Apti- 
tude Test and eighth grade arithmetic achievement 
scores were correlated with algebra achievement 
scores on a four-week algebra course. The arithmetic 
scores of PAT correlated .82; of IAAT, .78. These 
two combined gave a forecasting efficiency of only 
6% better than the PAT alone. Correlations on the 
other variables were lower, language IQ being .65 
versus non-language IQ of .47.—(T. E. Newland) 

7999. Scipione, A. M. Eye movements as related 
to reading. Columbia Optom., 1953, 27, 3-4. —{See 
Opbtbal. Lit., 1953, 7(2), abs. 969.) 


8000. Scott, C. Winfield. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) A “‘forest’’ view of present research in read- 
ing. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1954, 14, 1, 208-214. 
—In a “forest” view of reading research, Scott con- 
cludes that... “‘the most serious shortcomings of re- 
search findings are the limited help they give on 
understanding and influencing the motivation of the 
reader and the limited evidence they provide that 
reading produces important changes in individuals.’’ 
—(W. Coleman) 

8001. Speche, George D. (U. Florida, Gainesville.) 
Personality characteristics of retarded readers as 
measured by the Picture-Frustretion Study. Educ. 
psychol, Measmt, 1954, 14, 186-192.—A study of 50 
retarded readers seen at the U. of Florida reading 
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clinic, indicated that they differed significantly in 
their responses to the Rosenzweig Picture-F rustration 
Study from normal children, They were inclined to be 
more aggressive and show more resistance or nega 
tivism, particularly towards peers. Spache suggests 
that most of them need psychotherapy.—(W. Coleman) 

8002, Sutton, Rachel S$. (U. Georgia, Athens.) Im- 
provement of reading skills through preparation of ma- 
terials. |. educ. Res., 1954, 47, 467-47 2.—Reading 
materials in an experimental Sth grade group were 
prepared from stories recounted and written by the 
children. In a control group, similar in intelligence, 
conventional methods were employed. In an experi- 
mental 4 month period the experimental group improve- 
ment was .9 grade equivalent; the control group, .35 
grade equivalent.—(M, Murphy) 

8003. Templin, Mildred C. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis,) Phonic knowledge and its relation to the 
spelling and reading achievement of fourth grade 
pupils. /. educ. Res., 1954, 47, 441-454,—Four 
tests were constructed to measure the sound-symbol 
association aspect of phonics and a previously de- 
veloped test was used to measure sound discrimina- 
tion. Phonic knowledge correlated more highly with 
spelling than with reading. When superior and inferior 
spellers and readers were compared, less difference 
was found between the groups when phonic knowledge 
had to be applied to familiar words than when it was 
applied to unfamiliar words.—{M. Murphy) 

8004. Traxler, Arthur E. Reliability and validity 
of A Brief Survey of Arithmetic Skills, Revised Edi- 
tion. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1954, No. 62, 76-84.—This 
test, which has an apparent overall reliability of 
about .80, is a good screening device for junior and 
senior high school, to be supplemented with addi- 
tional tests for the study of school groups. Also, the 
range of difficulty of the test suggests use for college 
students and adults, as well as where there is need 
for a short, easily-administered arithmetic test at 
higher levels. —(G. E. Bird) 

8005. Triggs, Frances Oralind. (Committee on 
Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., New York. ), Cartee, 
J. Keith, Binks, Virginia, & Foster, Desmond. The 
relationship between specific reading skills and 
general ability at the elementary and junior-senior 
high school levels. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1954, 
14, 176-185.—36 students in grades 7-12 and 40 
students in grades 4~—6 were given the Wechsler 
Bellevue or W.LS.C. and the Diagnostic Reading 
Tests. Higher r’s were found between the Wechsler 
verbal IQ’s and the reading score than for the non- 
verbal IQ, confirming previous studies. Implications 
of these findings in teaching reading are discussed. 
—(W. Coleman) 

8006. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Construction 
and validation of foreign language aptitude tests. 
Personnel Res. Br. Rep., June 1953, No. 993, 41 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 4167. Microfilm, $2.50; photocopy, $6.25.—10 
language aptitude tests and 9 foreign language pro- 
ficiency measures (in Russian, Hungarian, Serbo- 
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Croatian, Arabic, ] apanese, and Chinese-Mandarin) 
were developed and administered to 152 trainees at 
Army Language School. Cross-validities of the apti- 
tude tests against a general criterion combining the 
proficiency measures, instructor ratings, and final 
course examinations ranged from .04 to .36. Cross- 
validities against a washout vs. graduation criterion 
ranged from .01 to .32, Multiple coefficients of .42 
and .50 were found for combinations of 3 aptitude 
tests. Correlations between examinations at the end 
of the first 2 weeks of training and the criteria ranged 
from .36 to .65. 

8007. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Prediction 
of success in radio operator courses. Personnel Res. 
Br. Rep., 1953, No. 995, 12 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 4048. Microfilm, 
$1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—The following variables 
were validated against final course grades of enlisted 
men in each of 2 samples of the Intermediate (N = 150 
and 145) and of the High Speed (N = 233 and 233) 
Radio Operator Courses: the 10 tests of the Army 
Classification Battery, the 10 Aptitude Areas derived 
therefrom, and years of civilian education. The Army 
Radio Code Test of the ACB had the highest validity 
coefficients in all 4 samples (.32 to .59). Aptitude 
Area V (combination of Army Radio Code, Reading and 
Vocabulary, and Pattern Analysis Tests) was more 
valid (.32 to .57) than any of the other Aptitude Areas. 
However, a better composite appeared to be the com- 
bination of just the ARC and RV Tests. The validity 
of years of education ranged from —.03 to .17 in these 
samples, 

8008. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Prediction of 
success in the radio repairman course. Personne! 
Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 988, 12 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 4024. 
Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—The validities 
of each of the 10 tests of the Army Classification 
Battery (ACB), the 10 Aptitude Areas derived there- 
from, and selected composites of the ACB tests were 
computed from data on 2 groups (N = 481 and 280) of 
enlisted men in the Radio Repairman course using 
final grade as the criterion. Individual test validities, 
corrected for restriction in range, varied from .38 to 
.63. Validities for the Aptitude Areas ranged from 
-49 to .75. Cross-validity coefficients for composites 
of the most valid single tests did not exceed those 
for the most valid Aptitude Areas. Coefficients for 
years of civilian education and length of prior service 
ranged from .09 to .25. 

8009. Wells, Charles A., & Lynch, Timothy J. 
(American International Coll., Springfield, Mass.) The 
amount of free reading engaged in by intermediate 
grade pupils who have viewed television for one year 
or more. J. educ, Res., 1954, 47, 473-477. —Sate- 
ments concerning time spent in unassigned reading 
and in viewing television were obtained from Sth and 
6th grade pupils. No correlation was found between 
hours spent per week in reading and in viewing tele- 
vision. Children in this sample who have had tele- 
vision for at least a year spend ‘‘an average, if not a 
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desirable, amount of time in free reading.’’—(M. 
Murphy) 

8010, Wenzl, Aloys. Psychologie des Unterrichts 
an héheren Schulen. (Educational psychology in 
higher education.) Jb Psychol. Psychother., 1954, 
2, 5+9.—A plea on behalf of the high school and 
college student for a less complex curriculum, more 
meaningful examinations, and reduced academic load. 
The teacher needs more sound psychological sense. 
—(E. W. Eng) 

8011. Witty, Paul. How to become a better reader. 
Chicago: Science Reseatch Associates, 1953. vii, 
304 p.—Written to aid the individual alone or in a 
group learn to enjoy and increase his reading skill. 
Contains a step-by-step program to improve reading 
systematically. 20 lessons including progress tests 
and SRA reading progress folder.—(S. B. Groy) 

8012. Woolworth, William G. (Albany City Unified 
Sch. District, Albany, Calif.) A basis for character- 
education—a study of the problems by teachers and 
parents in a school district. Cali/. J. elem. Educ., 
1954, 22, 148=164.—30 public school teachers and 8 
parents studied classroom social relations, pupil 
participation, parental attitudes, community economic 
status, and student mobility as they affect character 
development. Sociometric, open-question, interview, 
and questionnaire techniques gathered data on up to 
276 elementary and high school students. —(F. 
Laycock) 

8013. Zderad, Loretta T. (Catholic U. America, 
Washington, D. C.) A study of the effectiveness of a 
cooperative group method in teaching basic psychi- 
atric nursing. Nurs. Res., 1954, 2, 126-136.—The 
study attempted to evaluate two teaching methods, 
namely, the cooperative group method and the lecture- 
discussion method. 18 pairs of students from 6 affili- 
ating schools were equated for use in the parallel- 
group technique. A detailed presentation and inter- 
pretation of the data are given. They were collected 
before, during, and after the courses were taught. A 
detailed summary, conclusions, and recommendations 
are given. 21 references. —(S. M. Amatora) 


(See alse abstracts 6867, 6878, 6943, 7469) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


8014, Ackerman, Gene Franklin. A comparative 
study of teacher and pupil ratings of personality traits 
of boys and girls of Stark County as compared with re- 
sults of objective tests. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 
13, 696-697.——-Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1952, Brad- 
ley U. 

8015. Bedeian, Vagharsh H. Social acceptability 
and social rejection of the underage, at-age, and aver- 
age pupils in the sixth grade. /. educ. Res., 1954, 
47, 513-520.—A sociometric test was used to de- 
termine social acceptance and rejection among pupils 
in 22 classes, Underage pupils received significantly 
higher social acceptance scores than either at-age or 
overage pupils. Lowest acceptance scores were ob- 
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tained by the overage pupils. Pupils only slightly 
underage had higher scores than those more markedly 
underage, but the latter still had higher scores than 
the other groups,——(M, Murphy) 

8016. DeLisle, Frances Helen. A study of the re- 
lationship of the self-concept to adjustment in a se- 
lected group of college women. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 719.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, Michi- 
gan Seate Coll. 

8017. DeRidder, Lawrence M. (U. Tennessee, 
Knoxville.) Factors influencing probationary students. 
J. bigher Educ., 1954, 25, 95-97.—Scudents graduar- 
ing from the College of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, University of Michigan, who had been on aca- 
demic probation were compared with students who had 
not been on probation. More than half of those who 
went on probation did so during their first year. Men 
were more frequently placed on probation than women. 
Among other variables significantly associated with 
probationary status were: field of concentration, per- 
formance on the A.C.E., high school standing, and 
age.—(M. Murphy) 

8018. Fleming, Robert S$. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) Psychosmatic illness and emotional needs. 
Educ. Leadership, 1951, 9, 119-123.—An exploratory 
experimental study was made to test the hypothesis 
‘that as teachers attempt to meet the emotional needs 
of children, psychosomatic manifestations become 
less frequent and acute.’’ Teachers working with the 
E-group took part in an in-service program of confer- 
ences in which human relations films were shown and 
discussed in terms of implications for emotional 
needs. 96% of the children in the E-group showed 
significant improvement as compared to 50% in the 
C-group, with respect to the intensity of the psy- 
chosomatic syndrome. The E-group also showed a 
significant improvement in school attendance, while 
the reverse was true of the C-group. Increased sensi- 
tivity by teachers to the nature of emotional needs can 
lead to significant improvement in the health of the 
children they teach.—(M. Burack) 

8019. Gowan, John Curtis. (Los Angeles State 
Coll., Calif.) The interest patterns of student leaders. 
Educ. psychol, measmt, 1954, 14, 151-155.—The 
Kuder interest patterns of student leaders in a large 
midwestern military academy were compared to fol- 
lowers and high school norms. The only significant 
difference between leaders and followers appeared on 
the “‘licerary’’ scale. ‘*The leader group was farther 
from the norm than the follower group on every scale 
except ‘musical.’’’—(W. Coleman) 

8020. Hafeez, M. A. A study of Cattell’s disposi- 
tions Test and the relation between the disposition of 
curiosity and intelligence. Indian J]. Psychol., 1952, 
27, 66-77.—A group of 55 college students at Mysore 
were given R. B, Cartell’s “Projection Tests of Dis- 
position.’’ The six dispositions measured are (1) 
assertive-submissive, (2) acquisitive, (3) gregarious, 
(4) timid, cautious, or bold, (5) curious, (6) dependent. 
The group was about average for five of these, but 
were higher than average for curiosity. In a second 
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group of 37 college students curiosity is found tw have 
a low positive correlation with intelligence. —(H. 
Wunderlich) 

8021. Horton, R. E., & Remmers, H. H. (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) Youth views current issues in educa- 
tion. Purdue Opin. Panel, 1953, 12(1), Rep. No. 37, 
ll, 15a p.—Presents the results of a poll dealing 
with the opinions and attitudes of high school stu- 
dents towards educational practices, future plans for 
education or work, present feelings about school pro- 
cedures, and related topics. Seudents desire a greater 
opportunity to learn about their vocational interests 
and abilities, favor increased expression of personal 
opinions and judgments by the classroom teacher about 
the subject he is teaching, approve of federal aid to 
education, as well as feel that student rating of teach- 
ers would be valuable.—(E. L. Gaier) 

8022. Leverett, Hollis M. Some issues in school 
vision screening. Amer. J. Optom., 1954, 31, 87-97. 
—The general problems of visual screening in 
schools are reviewed.—({D. Shaad) 

8023. MecLechlan, Patricia $., & Burnett, Collins 
W. (Ohio Seate U., Columbus.) Whe ere the superior 
freshmen in college? Personnel Guid. J., 1954, 32, 
345-349.—-Two groups of potentially superior students 
are compared with two groups not potentially superior. 
Significant differences are found between the groups in 
age, grades, extracurricular participation, fathers’ oc- 
cupation, and willingness to talk about their problems. 
—(G. S. Speer) 

8024. Mead, A. R. (Athens Coll., Ala.) What 
schools can do to improve secial attitudes. Educ. 
Leadership, 1951, 9, 183+187.——20 representative 
teaching practices for the changing of social attitudes 
are listed. The “vicarious experiences’’ approach to 
attitudinal change is described and critically evalu- 
ated in terms of necessary operational factors. Ex- 
amples of skits and socio-drama used in this approach 
are given, and psychoeducational concepts basic to 
changing attitudes are discussed. 19 references. 
—({M. Burack) 

8025. Melikien, Levon, & Prothro, E. Terry. (Amer. 
U. Beirut, Lebonese Republic.) Sexual behavier of 
university students in the Arab Near East. |. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, $9-64,—"'In order to obtain 
data on sex practices and beliefs of male university 
students in the Arab Near East, and to compare them 
with data from American universities, a questionnaire 
was administered to 113 students at the American 
University of Beirut, Lebanon, under conditions de- 
signed to insure anonymity and cooperation.” Data on 
nocturnal emissions, masturbation, homosexual inter- 
course, and heterosexual intercourse are discussed. 
An attempt is made to relate the data to known ele- 
meats of the culture of this area.—({L. N. Solomon) 

8026. Meresko, Rebert; Rubin, Mandel, Shontz, 
Frenklin C. (Western Reserve U., Cleveland, O.), & 
Morrow, William R. Rigidity of attitudes regarding 
personal! habits and its ideological correlates. /. 
abnorm. soc. Psycbol., 1954, 49, 89-93.—"‘It was 
predicted that under present social conditions, urban 
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American college students would show substantial 
individual consistency in the degree to which they 
manifest rigidity of attitudes regarding personal 
habits (hypothesis 1). Further, on the basis of previ- 
ous research findings, it was predicted that rigidity 
of attitudes regarding personal habits would be sig- 
nificantly associated with acceptance of fascist or 
antidemocratic ideology (hypothesis 2).’’ The data 
are interpreted as supporting both hypotheses. 19 
references. —(L. N. Solomon) 

8027. Milam, Albert T., & Sumner, F.C. (Howard 
U., Washington, D. C.) Spread and intensity of voce- 
tional interests and evaluative attitudes in first-year 
Negro medical students. |. Psycho., 1954, 37, 31-38. 
—Testing 66 first year Negro medical students, these 
major conclusions appear: scores fall mostly in the 
B+ bracket; the better student (B average) had higher 
scores for physician, osteopath, math-phys-sci 
teacher, musician; the C and D students rated high 
only for osteopath and math-phys-sci teacher. The 
writers suggest the lower scholastic ability may ac- 
count for so few A scores, and the fact that many are 
medical students primarily because of wishful think- 
ing. —(R. W. Husband) 

8028. Mill, Cyril Ralph. Personality patterns of 
socially selected and socially rejected male college 
students. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 866-867. 

— Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, Michigan State Coll. 

8029, Ragland, George Rufus, Jr. Attitudes of high 
school seniors in a number of selected communities 
toward marriage, sex and parenthood as correlated 
with standord of living and subsequent enrollment or 
non-enroliment in college. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 
13, 907.——Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, Stare U. 
Iowa. 

8030. Redriquez Bou, Ismael, & Cruz Lopez, David. 
(U. Puerto Rico, Rio Piedraf.) Preferences in colors 
and illustrations of elementary school children of 
Puerto Rico. J. educ. Psychol., 1953, 44, 490-496. 
—Tests administered to a representative sample of 
2496 elementary school pupils in Puerto Rico provided 
information about their preferences regarding colors, 
types of drawings and position of illustrations upon a 
page. On the basis of the data collected, the authors 
recommend appropriate modifications of the covers, 
pictures and format of text books to be used in Puerto 
Rican schools.—(E. B. Mallory) 


8031. Scarborough, Barron B. The consumers look 
at practices and procedures in education. Stud. higher 
Educ., Purdue Univ., 1953, No. 81. 43-81.—Analysis 
of variance is made for data from (1) the 31st Purdue 
Opinion Panel, which polled 15,000 high school 
pupils in four geographic regions, and from (2) a fol- 
low-up sample which polled 1,900 pupils and 1,100 of 
their parents. Questions were concerned with pupil- 
teacher relationships, curriculum, methods of instruc- 
tion, and “traditional’’ vs. “progressive” school 
practices. In general, che western samples showed 
the most liberal attitudes and che southern samples 
the most conservative. A majority of parents and 
pupils believe chat memorizing state capitols and 
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bones of the body improves general memory and that 
being required to sit still, walk in line, etc., improves 
character.—{A, E, Kuenzli) 

8032. Sewell, W. H. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.), 
Marshall, D. G., Haller, A. O., & DeHart, W. A. Fac- 
ters associated with cttitude toward high-school edu- 
cation in rural Wisconsin. Rur. Sociol., 1953, 18, 
359~365.—Analysis was made of ten variables as re- 
lated to attitude toward high school education. Seven 
relationships were significant: Educational artain- 
ment, socio-economic status, ethnic background, sex, 
occupational status, size of farm, and age. A more 
detailed analysis of the three best predictors reveal ed 
that the total associations held only under specific 
conditions. For example, educational attainment pre- 
dicts best “only among continental Europeans of high 
socio-economic status,’’ while ethnic background re- 
lates “only among persons of high socio-economic 
status who have not attended high school,’’—-(S, C. 
Goldberg) 

8033. Spector, Samuel |. (New York City Schs.) 
Climate and social acceptability. j. educ. Sociol., 
1953, 27, 108-114.——An experiment was carried on 
in 30 sessions throughout a 5 month period during 
which an attempt was made to change the social ac- 
ceptability of a class of 31 children by means of 
certain group techniques. The experiment made it in- 
creasingly evident that climate and sociability were 
building up together, and that all three phases of 
climate: (1) pupil-teacher, (2) teacher-pupil, and (3) 
pupil-pupil, were inseparably interwoven. It also 
showed that security and belongingness made for a 
climate that aided the growth and development of so- 
cial acceptability by serving as a motivating force, a 
concomitant activity, and an end result.—(S. M. 
Amatora) 

8034, Young, Francis A., Beattie, Robert J., 
Newby, Fred J., & Swindal, Mark T. (Scate Coll. 
Washington, Pullman.) A visual survey of Pullman 
school children. Amer. |. Optom., 1954, 31, 111-121. 
—This is the first of a series of papers in which an 
attempt is made to characterize the development of 
myopia.—(D. Shaad) 


(See also abstract 7552) 


SPECIAL EDUC ATION 


8035. Axline, Virginia M. Thet the blind may see. 
Teach, Coll. Rec., 1954, 55, 249-252.—1In the con- 
sideration of both the blind and others, a current diffi- 
cult responsibility is the recognition, development 
and utilization of capacities in order to achieve se- 
curity, stability and respect for those who are like us 
and those who are different. The solution of the prob- 
lem of acceptance, understanding and tolerance leads 
to accepting and rejecting similarities and differences, 
permitting each individual to make his own contribu- 
tion in his own unique way, thus utilizing human re- 
sources more effectively.—(G. E. Bird) 

8036. Cain, Leo F. (San Francisco State Coll., 
Calif.) General problems and administration of pro- 
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grams for exceptional children. Rev. Educ. Res., 
1953, 23, 391-399.—A résumé of 53 researches on 
the education of exceptional children—principles and 
goals, legislation in the U.S., operation of programs, 
problems of the training of teachers, and evaluation 
of techniques. The author concludes that research in 
the education of exceptional children is ‘‘a slightly 
cultivated field, alarming in its lack of coordination 
and notable in its waning volume.’’ He outlines 
several areas of needed research and describes bibli- 
ogtaphies and general source material.—(W. W. 
Brickman) 

8037. de Graaf, A. Over kinderen die individueel 
onderwijs nodig hebben. (Children who need individ- 
ual schooling.) Psychol. Achtergr., 1953, 5, 143-153. 
—Both the subnormal and the superior child are 
penalized in the regular school system. They deserve 
more individual attention, particularly when special 
intellectual defects or unfavorable personality traits 
complicate the picture. This paper describes briefly 
some of the most frequent cases in this category. 
—(P. W. Pruyser) 

8038. Denhoff, Eric. The physically handicapped 
child and the nursery school. Except. Child., 1954, 
20, 202-208.—The importance of the oursery school 
teacher’s working with the parents of the child who is 
“‘different’’ is emphasized. Types of problems likely 
to be encountered are described and suggestions for 
dealing with them are presented.—{T. E. Newland) 

8039. Di Carlo, Lewis M. (Syracuse U., N. Y.), & 
Amster, Walter W. The auditorily and speech handi- 
capped. Rev. educ. Res., 1953, 23, 453-475. —Much 
of the inspiration for research in the impairment of 
hearing and speech came from the growth and develop- 
ment of the Army and Navy programs for the rehabili- 
tation of hearing and speech casualties. The authors 
describe the results of 155 studies on all aspects of 
this problem.—(W. W. Brickman) 

8040. Dinsmore, Annette B. (Amer. Found. Blind, 
New York.) National approach to the education of 
deaf-blind children. Amer. Ann. Dea/, 1953, 98, 418- 
430.—The establishment of the National Seudy Com- 
mittee on Education of Deaf-Blind Children is de- 
scribed. Problems involved in related research, case- 
finding, and the planning of regional schools are dis- 
cussed.—{T. E. Newland) 

8041, Dunn, L. M., & McNeill, W. D. D. Special 
education in Canada as provided by lecal scheol sys- 
tems. Except. Child., 1954, 20, 209-215.—Excluding 
the facilities provided by the provincial governments 
and private groups and agencies, the special educa- 
tion services reported by 87 of the 122 local school 
superintendents queried in all 10 provinces, as re- 
checked by each of the provincial departments of edu 
cation, are summarized. Findings are compared with 
those reported 10 years ago. Suggestions for improv- 
img and extending the program are made.—(T. E. 
Newland) 

8042. Elsted, Leonard M. (Gallaudet Coll., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) The educational programs in existence 
in schools for the deaf. Amer. Ann. Dea/, 1953, 9%, 
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442-451.—A statistical characterization of the pres- 
ent status of the education of the deaf and hard of 
hearing in the United States as regards public resi- 
dential schools, day schools and classes, private and 
denominational schools, speech and hearing pro- 
grams and clinics, and higher education facilities. 
—T. E. Newland) 

8043, Fleischer, Ernest. (Ed.) Proceedings of a 
pane! discussion on the slow learning child with 
cerebral palsy. New York: United Cerebral Palsy As- 
sociations of New York State, Inc., 1953. 39 p. 
—The reported participations, all essentially method- 
ological in nature, are: The readiness program (Alice 
H. Silverblett), Psychology of the child (Elizabeth 
Kaufmann), Role of group work (Ernest Weinrich), Il- 
lustration to the parents (Helen Z. Wortis), and Speech 
therapy techniques (Dorothy Doob).——(T. E. Newland) 

8044, Hollinsheed, Merrill T. (Bd. Educ. Newark, 
N. J.) The erthopedically handicapped. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1953, 23, 492-507.—<A review of 99 studies 
dealing with the ‘‘conditions of bone and muscle 
deviation affecting upper and lower extremity func- 
tions.’” Analysis is made of the results of research 
on the meaning of orthopedic disability, mixed disa- 
bility groups, educational abilities and needs of the 
orthopedically handicapped, poliomyelitis, cerebral 
palsy, and less frequent crippling conditions. —(W. W. 
Brickman) 

8045. Kennedy, Eloise. (Illinois Sch. for Deaf, 
Jacksonville.) Educational problems of the deaf. 
Amer, Ann, Deaj., 1953, 98, 451-458.—Questions are 
raised as to where the deaf child should be educated, 
the means of communication which should be used, 
the extent co which individual differences in intelli- 
gence are being met, and the extent to which develop- 
mental needs are being recognized and capitalized 
upon.—-(T. E. Newland) 

8046. Kirk, Samuel A. (U. Illinois, Urbana,), & 
Kolstoe, Oliver P. The mentally retarded. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1953, 23, 400-416.—Since 1944, there has been 
a greater stress on the care, education, and super- 
vision of mentally retarded children. A total of 142 
studies in this area is analyzed under the following 
headings: definitions and classification; psychometric, 
projective, and sociometric studies; social and vo- 
cational adjustment; effects of educational programs 
on the improvement of mental defectives; organization 
and administration; curriculums; education of parents; 
and needed research in diagnosis and education. —{ W. 
W. Brickman) 

8047. Leyeock, S$. R. Have your pupils sick feel- 
ings? Except. Child., 1954, 20, 223+225.—Sugges- 
tions are given as to what teachers of handicapped 
children can do to help those who have feelings of in 
security, inadequacy, fear, anxiety, and guile.—(T. 
E. Newland) 

8048. Meyerson, Lee. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) The 
visually handicapped. Rev. educ. Res., 1953, 23, 
476-491.—-A discussion of 105 researches on the sub- 
jects of correctable or partially correctable visual im- 
pairments, partial vision, and blindness. The re 
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searches under the last-named category include facial 
vision; personality, interview, and experimental 
studies; and social maturity. The quality of the in- 
vestigations leads the author to believe that the future 
of this field is promising, especially if the workers 
will apply the rigorous canons of scientific method. 
—(W. W. Brickman) 

8049, National Association for Retarded Children. 
Education Committee. Day classes for severely re- 
tarded children. Amer. J]. ment. Defic., 1954, 58, 357- 
370.—A report on an analysis of questionnaires which 
were sent out to schools being operated for severely 
retarded children is presented. Some questionnaires 
were completed by schools operated by parents’ 
groups; some, by public schools and some, by private 
schools. Such problems as the support of these 
schools, characteristics of the pupils attending these 
schools, average size of the classes, teachers, cri- 
teria for selection of pupils and aims and objectives 
of the schools and typical daily programs are studied. 
—(V. M. Scaude) 

8050. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The gifted. Rev, educ. Res., 1953, 23, 417-431. 
—The 9 years since 1944 have been marked by re- 
search writings which reveal a greater awareness of 
the gifted children’s potential social contributions, a 
growing curiosity regarding the nature of giftedness, 
the start of a ten-year community study involving the 
gifted, and an apparent slight rise in graduate research 
on the problems of the gifted. The author highlights 
the results of 80 studies. —(W. W. Brickman) 


8051. Pregler, Hedwig. The Colfax plan. Except. 
Child, 1954, 20, 198-201; 222.——A workshop structure 
for mentally superior public school children, de- 
veloped as an integral part of the regular elementary 
program beginning with the first grade, is described. 
Three essential kinds of experiences are provided: 
group activities with both social and mental peers, 
individual activities through projects, and drill.—(T. 
E. Newland) 


8052. Snyder, Elkan E., & De Prospo, Chris J. A 
wide-age range class of mentally retarded children in 
the vacation demonstration school of Hunter College: 
a laboratory study. Amer. |. ment. Defic., 1954, 58, 
411-418.—-This study revealed a marked change in 
hitherto timid children. As a result of the social ex 
periences in the Vacation-Demonstration school the 
children showed individual growth in social maturity. 
In addition to the gains as far as the children are con- 
cerned, the authors contend that teachers-in-training, 
instructors in education and supervisors of classes 
for the retarded can learn much from this type of ex- 
periment.—(V. M. Seaudt) 


8053. Ulimann, Charles A. (Nat’l. Inst. Ment. Hich, 
Bethesda, Md.) The socially maladjusted. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1953, 23, 432-452,——A summary of 122 research 
studies on the following topics: prevalence of social 
maladjustment, measures of maladjustment, theories 
and classifications of maladjustment, attributes asso- 
ciated with maladjustment, developmental aspects of 
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maladjustment, socio-familial-economic factors, and 
prevention and treatment. —(W. W. Brickman) 

8054, Wishik, Samuel M., & Klapper, Zelda S. Or- 
ganization and function of day school units for cere- 
bral palsy. Except. Child., 1954, 20, 164-175.—While 
the possibilities and values of the special day school 
center are recognized for certain situations, the possi- 
bility of a multi-diagnosis (cerebral palsy, orthopedic, 
speech, mental retardation) unit in a regular school is 
dealt with more fully as regards criteria for admission, 
intake procedure, promotion, medical care, adminis- 
tration and technical supervision.—(T. E. Newland) 

8055. Worcester, D. A. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Clinical services making the best of resources in the 
rural community. Except. Child., 1954, 20, 176-179. 
—'‘*Practically every school, however small, has at 
least one exceptional child.’ Special adjustments in 
their regular classes are possible for many of these 
children; both school and non-school personnel can 
help get the child to competent clinical services— 
whether stationary or itinerant clinics; joint classes 
can be established for some kinds of exceptional 
children; and a ‘‘general practitioner’’ type of training 
should be given teachers to help them meet their needs 
at something less than a full special education pro- 
gram level.—(T. E. Newland) 


(See also abstracts 6975, 7067, 7696, 7697) 
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8056. Atherton, Audrey Lorraine. A study of the 
undergraduate educational counseling services in the 
School of Education, Florida State University. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 697.—Abstract of Ed.D. 
thesis, 1953, Florida State U. 

8057. Bankston, H. $. (Dept. Educ., Baton Rouge, 
La.) Gaining emotional maturity through group dis- 
cussion. Understanding the Child, 1954, 23, 25-26. 
—For gaining emotional maturity, group discussion 
techniques are being employed in the Louisiana 
schools. Group discussion may take place in any 
class.—(W. Coleman) 

8058, Bruce, William F. (U. Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville.) Guidance: fad or fundamental? Educ. Adm. 
Superv., 1954, 40, 11-21.—In raising this question, 
the author voices the doubts with which he approached 
his extension class in “the theory and practice of 
guidance” in 1953, When the class had pursued their 
survey of the guidance movement, nationally and 
locally, for about half their 16 weekly meetings, each 
was asked to select a problem and present it orally 
to the whole group and upon which a term paper would 
be written. Problems were classified under (1) pur- 
poses of guidance, (2) persons needing guidance, and 
(3) methods of guidance. He concludes that a serious 
student of guidance has taken a considerable forward 
step, but one step only, in studies that may prove 
fundamental in improving the school’s program. —(S. 
M. Amatora) 

8059. Digna, (Sister.) (Coll. Se. Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minn.) Motivation in guiding the child. Edu- 
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cation, 1953, 74, 138-142.—To motivate children, 
educators need to understand the nature of the child 
as well as the role of motivation in the learning proc- 
ess. Aspects of this problem discussed include: (1) 
The will to learn; (2) peer recognition; (3) rivalry and 
competition; (4) progress charts; (5) praise and blame; 
(G6) marks, educational coin; (7) test motivation; (8) 
personalized guidance; (9) determinants of reaction. 
—(S. M, Amatora) 

8060. Dolan, Mary C. What made Tommy fight? A 
case study. Personnel Guid. J., 1954, 32, 357-358. 
—dA rebellious third grader is found to be a complete 
non-reader.—(G. S. Speer) 

8061. Gerdon, Ira J. (U. Maryland, College Park. ) 
Guidance in the small community: the role of the 
teacher. Understanding the Child, 1954, 23, 10-15. 
—Guidance is viewed as “the organization of in- 
formation about the child and the community for the 
purpose of helping the child learn to make decisions 
for himself concerning his own future.’’ The following 
techniques are described as being useful to teachers 
for enhancing their understanding of children: (1) test- 
ing, (2) keeping cumulative-record folders, including 
anecdotal records, (3) observing, (4) interviewing 
parents, (5) student conferences, (6) teacher staff con- 
ferences and inservice training, (7) reading in child 
development and guidance.—(W. Coleman) 

8062. Jones, Howard L. (Colgate U., Hamilton, 

N. Y.) Counseling and student grouping tendencies. 
J]. bigher Educ., 1953, 24, 485-487.—An educational 
experiment known as Preceptorial Studies—planned to 
help freshmen make the transition from school to col- 
lege—is described. In connection with the problem 
of forming student groups for this program students 
were asked to make a “best friend’’ selection of 5 of 
their classmates. Study of these selections indicated 
a greater tendency toward selection on the basis of 
proximity of living arrangements than either similar 
academic ability or similar extra-curricular activities. 
Use of this principle in forming groups increased the 
effectiveness of the program. —{M. Murphy) 

8063. Klingelhofer, Edwin Lewis. The relationship 
of academic advisement to the scholastic performance 
of college probationary students. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 864-865.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1953, 
State U. Iowa, 

8064, Rosengarten, William, Jr. (Roslyn H.S., 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y.) Orientation for eighth graders. 
Personnel Guid. J., 1954, 32, 336-338.—An orienta- 
tion program for eighth graders is described. It re- 
duced the number of failures in ninth grade by 7%. 
—(G. S. Speer) 

8065. Thompson, Ray. Counselor training in state 
supported Negro colleges and universities in states 
with dual educational systems. Dissertation Abstr., 
1953, 13, 703-704.——Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1953, 
Michigan Seate Coll. 

8066. Wattenberg, William W. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Teachers can build emotional strength. Edu- 
cation, 1953, 74, 133-137. —Before discussing the 
principles involved in effective child guidance by 
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teachers, the author gives three typical examples of 
rather commonplace incidents which do take place in 
the classrooms. These provide clues as to how teach- 
ers have helped and are helping young people toward 
greater emotional strength. Various ways are dis 
cussed wherein teachers may help the children grow 
emotionally strong by giving them security.—(S. M. 
Amatora) 


(See also abstracts 6866, 7484, 7490, 7638) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


8067, Allehabed. Bureau of Psychology. Brief 
description of verbal group psychological tests. 
Shiksha, 1953, 6(2), 169-171.—Three verbal group 
tests of intelligence for 12, 13 and 14 year old chil- 
dren reading in class VII have been described. They 
have been standardized on samples of 1,970, 995, and 
952 boys respectively. The split-half reliability was 
found to be 0.97, 0.97 and 0.96 respectively. An ob- 
jective attainment test in Hindi for class VIII stand- 
ardized on 3,354 boys, gave a skewed distribution 
indicating that the test was more discriminative at 
higher levels of attainment. The reliability co-effici- 
ent was 0.94, and the correlation between the test 
score and school marks in Hindi was 0.4.—(D. Sinha) 

8068. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Bringing netionel and regional testing pro- 
grams inte local schools. Proc. 1953 Conf. Test. 
Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1954, 78-83.—Testing pro- 
gtams currently provide a tremendous amount of use- 
ful, objective data to local schools. More data is 
supplied at present than the test users are capable of 
using. The presentation of test scores can be im- 
proved by program administrators, first by gaining 
more personal involvement on the part of the test 
users, and secondly, by providing them with more 
training. —(G. C. Carter) 

8069. Bosomworth, G. The use of teachers’ assess- 
ments in allocating children to secondary schools. 
Res. Rev., Durbam, 1953, No. 4, 50-53.——This study 
compares the final examination marks of 550 grammar 
school boys and girls during their first two years of 
work with their marks in the Grading Examination and 
with their teachers’ judgments as reported on the 
primary school record cards. The result indicated 
that “the unscaled teachers’ estimate is much less 
valuable as « predictor of grammar school success 
than the scaled estimate, and in fact deserves less 
weighting than any of the individual scores in the 
Grading Examination. The scaling raises the multiple 
correlation from .84 nearly .92, a difference of .08. 
—(W. W. Brickman) 

8070. Cowne, Leslie. A study of the California 
Short Form Test ef Mental Maturity. Educ. Rec. Bull., 
1954, No. 62, 67-75.—The California test might be 
recommended for use in the experimental part of the 
fall program in order to establish independent school 
norms. No recommendation, however, is made to sub- 
stitute the California Short Form Test of Mental Ma- 
turity for the Kuhlman-Anderson Aptitude Test, The 
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Secondary Education Board Junior Scholastic Aptitude 
Test or the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination in the regular Bureau program. 
—(G. E. Bird) 

8071. Detchen, Lily. (Pennsylvania Coll. Women, 
Pittsburgh.) The evaluation dividend for the individ- 
val student. Proc. 1953 Conj. Test. Probl., Educ. 
Test, Serv., 1954, 17-22.—An evaluation program in 
a college situation must certainly include within its 
objectives that of scrutinizing its own contribution to 
the progress of the institution and that unless this cam 
be done fairly concretely in terms of benefits to the 
individual student, there is no real assurance that its 
activities have much meaning.—(G. C. Carter) 

8072. DiVesta, Francis J. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Problems in the use of questionnaires for studying the 
effectiveness of educational programs. Educ. psy- 
chol, Measmt, 1954, 14, 138-150,—When field grade 
officers were “presented with stimulus questions re- 
quiring self-rating of abilities and ratings of course 
contributions, it was found that (a) there were very 
few significant differences in responses made by two 
groups of respondents, one of which remained anony- 
mous and one of which was required to make identifi- 
cation by name; (b) data could be gathered about ex- 
periences and problems in as reliable a manner six 
months after registration as at registration, and (c) 
higher average ratings were obtained when using four 
point scales than when using three point scales al- 
though this is a systematic bias making transforma- 
tions possible.’’—(W. Coleman) 

8073. Dressel, Paul L. (Michigan State Coll., E. 
Lansing.) Evaluation as instruction. Proc. 1953, 
Conf. Test. Probl. Educ. Test. Serv., 1954, 23-34. 
—Instruction is effective as it leads to desired 
changes in students. Evaluation is effective as it 
provides evidence of the extent of the changes in stu- 
dents when the inadequacy of present behavior is 
understood and the significance of the new behavior 
patterns thereby made clear.—(G. C. Carter) 

8074, Ebel, Robert L. (State U. Iowa, lowa City.) 
The characteristics and usefulness of rate scores on 
college aptitude tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1954, 
14, 20-28.—Studying rate scores by students on 3 
college aptitude tests, Ebel found that the rate scores 
had “little value in the prediction of academic suc- 
cess.” There was some consistency in the student’s 
rate of work on the 3 tests but more modest r’s were 
obtained between rate and accuracy scores. —{W. 
Coleman) 


8075. Ebel, Robert L. (Seate U. lowa, lowa City.) 
How an examination service helps college teachers to 
give better tests. Proc. 1953 Conj. Test. Probl., 
Educ. Test. Serv, 1954, 3-16.—The facilities availa- 
ble in the Examinations Service at the University of 
Iowa are described. Procedures used in improving 
examinations; some of the obstacles to more rapid im- 
provement; and test analysis procedures are dis- 
cussed. —(G. C. Carter) 

8076, Engelhort, Max D. (Chicago (Ill.) Publ. 
Schs.) Making testing meaningful to teachers through 
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local test construction and analysis of test data. 
Proc. 1953 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 
1954, 84-89,—Participation in cooperative efforts in 
test construction is a factor in the improvement of in- 
struction and in the improvement of evaluation. The 
effects are not restricted, however, to courses and 
examinations in which the cooperative effort occurs. 
The informal testing done by the teachers in their 
other courses is affected. —(G. C. Carter) 

8077. Geaham, D. The differentiation of ability in 
primary school-children—a comment. Res. Rev., 
Durbam, 1953, No. 4, 27+30.—This report seeks to 
determine “‘roughly whether and to what extent the in- 
crease in general factor loadings reported by Peel and 
Graham may be due to higher test reliability.’’ The 
conclusion is that ‘‘it would appear very likely that 
the increase in importance of the first or general 
factor for the 1951 testing over the 1949 testing re- 
ported by Peel and Graham is to an appreciable ex- 
tent due to increases in test reliability, which in turn 
are to an appreciable extent due to increases in true 
variance.”’—(W. W. Brickman) 

8078. Greene, Harry A. (U. lowa, lowa City.), 
Jorgensen, Albert N., & Gerberich, J. Raymond. 
Measurement and evaluation in the secondary school. 
(2nd ed.) New York: Longmans, Green, 1954. xxii, 
690 p. $5.00.—A revision of the authors’ 1943 edi- 
tion of the same title (see 17: 1718). Significant 
changes include new material on measurement of per- 
sonality, performance tests, evaluative tools and tech- 
niques, graphical preparations, and problems of test 
interpretation related to teacher need. As in the 
earlier book, stress is continued on teacher-made ex- 
aminations, Chapter references, glossary, and an 
Appendix of test publishers. —(F. Costin) 

8079, Heerres, Mary Anr (U. Wisconsin, Madison. ), 
& O'Dea, J. David. Predictive value of the A.C.E. 

J]. bigher Educ., 1954, 25, 97.——-The 1947 edition of 
the A.C.E. was administered to 350 freshman students 
at the Milwaukee Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin and test scores correlated with first- and 
second-semester grade point averages. Correlations 
of grades with Q scores ranged from .13 in Art to .37 
in Physics and Chemistry, with L scores from .16 in 
Art to .45 in English, and with total scores from .06 
in Art to .54 in Physics.—(M. Murphy) ~ 

8080. Jacobs, Robert, & Spaulding, Geraldine. An 
evaluation of the 1953 revision of the Stanford 
Achievement Test Battery. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1954, 
No. 62, 48-66.—In spite of certain limitations for 
use, the test is valuable and efficient in the elemen- 
tary grades, where independent school percentiles are 
used for interpretation of scores, and results on the 
next form can be directly compared with results from 
earlier years. —(G. E. Bird) 

8081. Jarvis, John Asa. Student survival factors 
in The Stout Institute: a statistical study of high 
school records, entrance test scores, college course 
grades and other measures with relation to survival in 
and graduation by a college of teacher training type- 
male students. industrial arts division, four years, 
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1947-51. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 700.——Ab- 
stract of Ph.D, thesis, 1953, U. Minnesota. 

8082, Kveraceus, W. C. (Boston U., Mass.) In 
service training in measurement by means of university 
extension courses. Proc. 1953 Conf. Test. Probli., 
Educ. Test. Serv., 1954, 103-107.—Through the off- 
campus workshops, the measurement man has a rich 
opportunity to help local administration face the prob- 
lems of adaptive training in measurement and evalua- 
tion. It is in this area that the critical requirements 
in measurement and appraisal are such as to make the 
difference between what is an outstandingly effective 
or a definitely unsatisfactory teaching performance. 
—(G. C. Carter) 

8083. Lennon, Roger T. The test manual as a 
medium of communication. Proc. 1953 Con/. Test. 
ProbL, Educ. Test. Serv., 1954, 90-94,—There is un- 
questionably an urgent need for better communication 
from test maker to test user, if test results are to be 
made more meaningful to the average user. The test 
manual can be made a more effective communication 
medium, and can contribute more to better understand- 
ing of test results. —(G. C. Carter) 

8084. Lorge, Irving. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U., 
New York.) Individual versus group decision making. 
Proc. 1953 Conj. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 
1954, 36-42.—Objective tests do not estimate ade- 
quately the ability of an individual or of a group to 
produce ideas, to innovate plans, and to evidence 
originality in policy or concept. Desirable as machine 
scoring may be, it should not obscure the fact that the 
quality of high level decision-making lies not only in 
the selection from among alternatives but also in the 
capacity for developing the alternatives to be con- 
sidered. —(G. C. Carter) 

8085. Nedelsky, Leo. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Absolute 
grading standards for objective tests. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1954, 14, 1-19. —A technique for determining 
a minimum passing score on an objective test is de- 
scribed. It involves having instructors judge D and F 
response items and the use of the formula, 

Mrp + .45VN to determine the minimum passing score. 
Results of a pilot study using the technique in a 
physical science course are described. —{W. Coleman) 

8086. Noll, Victor H. (Michigan Seate Coll., E. 
Lansing.) The introductory course in educational 
measurement. Proc. 1953 Conj. Test. Probl., Educ. 
Test. Serv., 1954, 95=102.—It is possible to carry out 
activities, even in beginning courses in educational 
measurement, that will provide practical opportunities 
for students to apply what is presented in the course. 
—(G. C. Carter) 

8087. Odell, C. W. How to improve classroom test- 
ing. Dubuque, lowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1953. vi, 
156 p. $3.00.—Written for classroom teachers, the 
author discusses the construction, administration, and 
scoring of “home-made” tests of achievement. He 
describes the following types of tests: essay, short- 
answer, direct-recall and completion, multiple-answer, 
alternative and incorrect-statement, matching, and 
continuity. The last chapter provides a simple intro- 
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duction to statistical methods of improving tests. A 
large number of examples are provided and many cur- 
rent references are cited. —(W. Coleman) 

8088. Reynolds, Paul E. (U. Rhode Island, King- 
ston.) Examineations—and examinations. |. higher 
Educ., 1954, 25, 38-40, 57.—Criticism of che tradi- 
tional essay examination on the ground that it was not 
objective concealed its real weakness—that it merely 
required the student to state his knowledge without 
using it. The ‘‘objective’’ type of examination is de- 
fective in not requiring the student to understand re- 
lationships and synthesize his knowledge. A type of 
examination differing from these two, called a 
“project’’ examination is described and examples are 
given. The student is presented with a series of 
problems or projects which involve techniques of 
thought and insight into the intellectual processes 
essential to an understanding of the subject. —(M. 
Murphy) 

8089. Schultz, Deuglas G. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) Wem validity and response 
change under two different testing conditions. |. 
educ. Psychol., 1954, 45, 36-43.—-Comparison was 
made between the answers given by applicants and by 
freshman already admitted to college on a question- 
naire devised by the Educational Testing Service to 
measure non-intellectual factors associated with 
academic achievement in college. Each item was 
studied for validity and for difference of response by 
the two groups. There was only a very slight tendency 
for the largest “‘desirable’’ changes in responses to 
be associated with items of highest validity. No as- 
sociation was found between drop in item validity from 
one class to the other and change in mean item re- 
sponse. —(E. B. Mallory) 


8090. Themes, R. Murray. Judging student progress. 


New York: Longmans, Green, 1954. xii, 421 p. $4.50. 
—Elementary classroom teachers are the readers for 
whom this book is intended. The chapter titles in- 
clude; stating goals, creating class tests, using 
standardized tests, using statistics, observing stu- 
jents, evaluating social relationships, charting partic- 
ipation, rating and checking student progress, or- 
ganization records, marking and reporting student 
progress, talking with parents and students, and plan- 
ning the year realistically. Each chapter begins with 
an actual classroom or school incident in an effort to 
make the book realistic and readable for its intended 
readers. —(W. Coleman) 

8091. Trexler, Arthur E., Spaulding, Geraldine, et 
al. Summary of test results. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1954, 
No. 62, 1-47.—From two-thirds to four-fifths of inde- 
pendent school pupils are above the public school 
median for their grade. In general, the 1953 medians 
were at the same level or higher than earlier medians 
in academic aptitude, spelling and readiness for 
school work, but slightly lower in reading, probably a 
temporary condition, as reading has maintained a high 
level for many years.-—(G. E. Bird) 

8092. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Basic princi- 
ples in achievement test item construction. Personnel 
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Res. Br, Rep., 1952, No. 979, 24 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3885. 
Microfilm, $2.00; photocopy, $3.75.—A survey of the 
literature on achievement testing since 1929 was made 
to determine areas of needed research on the con- 
struction of multiple-choice items. Of the 91 refer- 
ences reviewed, 22 contained specific rules for writing 
multiple-choice achievement-test items, but with little 
or no experimental justification. 21 others made 
general suggestions or covered related aspects of test 
preparation. The remaining 48 offered no pertinent 
contribution, From the 22 pertinent references, 38 
rules for writing multiple-choice items were abstracted 
to provide a basis for designing appropriate experi- 
ments. This report includes the list of pertinent 
references and the rules for item writing. 

8093, U. $. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. The develop- 
ment of a sound motion picture proficiency test. Per- 
sonnel Res. Br. Rep., 1953, No. 991, 96 p. Washing- 
ton: American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 4042. 
Microfilm, $4.25; photocopy, $12.50.—-Techniques for 
the production of motion picture tests of complex 
motor skills are described. Two comparable forms of 
a sound motion picture test of track vehicle repairman 
proficiency were developed by the Instructional Film 
Research Program, The Pennsylvania State College. 
The motion picture test is compared qualitatively and 
quantitatively with a paper-and-pencil test for the 
same reoairman course. A correlation of .92 was found 
between the two forms, and correlations of .71 and .72 
between each form and ratings by instructors (the 
latter to be compared with .68 for the paper-and-pencil 
test). 

8094, U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Improvement 
of tests and techniques used to select ROTC students. 
Personnel Res, Br. Rep., 1952, No. 977, 38 p. Wash- 
ington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 
4090. Microfilm, $2.25; photocopy, $5.00.—Research 
on ROTC samples between 1946 and 1951 is sum- 
marized, The construction and validation of the tests 
of ability and leadership potential developed for the 
ROTC program are described. The results of method- 
ological studies (e.g., value of forced choice and yes- 
no items, use of distortion indexes and test con- 
structors’ judgment) contributing to the construction 
and validation of self-description blanks are 
discussed. 

8095. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Relationship 
of physical proficiency test scores to West Point 
attrition and cadet evaluation. Personnel Res. Br. 
Rep., 1952, No. 972, 15 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 4089. Microfilm, 
$175; photocopy, $2.50.—Prediction of leadership 
ability (Aptitude for Service Ratings— ASR) and 
attrition (resignation and discharge) by means of two 
composites of physical proficiency tests and age and 
by a battery of academic aptitude tests was studied at 
West Point. For predicting ASR, coefficients of se- 
lective efficiency (S), computed at 13 percentile cuts 
on the distribution of predictor scores, ranged from 
.38 to .53 for one physical proficiency battery and 
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from .33 to .58 for the second. Coefficients for the 
academic battery were .06 to .23 with the same cri- 
terion. Because of the small number of cases in the 
discharge and resignation samples, no clear-cut con- 
clusions could be drawn with respect to prediction of 
attrition. 
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8096. Adaval, $. B. (Allahabad U., India.) An ex 
perimental approach to measure general knowledge of 
teachers under training. Shiksha, 1953, 6(2), 98-108. 
—A test covering all the branches of knowledge 
within the range of common acquisition was applied to 
523 students of teachers training colleges. Analysis 
of responses to a selection of test items showed that 
in the absence of definite knowledge, subjects tried 
to guess the correct answers thereby often giving 
funny responses. Comparing the scores, post 
graduate male students were superior to female, those 
holding Master’s degree were superior to others. 
Trainees with teaching experience also scored higher 
than others. —(D. Sinha) 

8097. Amatora, Mary. (St. Elizabeth Hosp., Lafay- 
ette, Ind.) Similarity in teacher and pupil personality. 
]. Psychol., 1954, 37, 45+50.—100 teachers and their 
pupils in grades 4-8 in both private and public 
schools, city and rural, took the Child Personality 
Scale and its adult form, both devised by the author. 
Each teacher and pupil was rated on each of 22 
scales by fellow teachers and classmates, respec- 
tively. The two separate scales corroborated each 
other. On more than half the scales the similarity 
between teacher and pupil personality showed statis- 
tical significance at the 1% level. There was no in- 
stance of negative correlation. The author concludes 
that since this agreement exists, even if it does not 
necessarily prove causation, care should be taken to 
have teachers who possess well-adjusted personali- 
ties. —(R. W. Husband) 

8098. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.) Some teachers personality traits ano 
lyzed. Peabody J]. Educ., 1953, 2, 91-96.—Teachers 
were rated on (1) persistence, (2) disposition, (3) good 
sportsmanship, (4) dependability, and (5) cooperation. 
The results of personality scales on fellow-teachers 
show that on ‘‘cooperation’’ teachers of 4th, 5th, and 
6th grades are rated considerably higher than are the 
teachers of 7th and 8th grade. Self study by (1) self 
rating, (2) ratings by acquaintances, (3) ratings by 
pupils, and (4) ratings by fellow teachers will give a 
fairly accurate picture of the individual as he appears 
in the eyes of others. He may observe discrepancies 
between the ratings and then study the causes for the 
discrepancies.—(M. M. Kostick) 

8099. Becker, Howard $. The teacher in the author 
ity system of the public school. |. educ. Sociol., 
1953, 27, 128—141.—One aspect of institutional or- 
ganization of activity is a division of authority, a set 
of shared understandings specifying the amount and 
kind of control each kind of person involved is to have 
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over others. The various types of problems arising 
for the Metropolitan public school teacher are dis- 
cussed. These involve the teacher and her relations 
with her pupils, with parents, principals, and with 
other teachers. Considered also are the teachers’ 
conceptions of rights and prerogatives, her problems 
in gaining and maintaining acceptance of this concep- 
tion on the part of others, and the methods used to 
handle such problems.—(S. M. Amatora) 

8100. Britton, Joseph H. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) The personal adjustment of re- 
tired school teachers. |. Geront., 1953, 8, 333-338. 
—The questionnaire inventory, Your Activities and 
Attitudes, was mailed to 1,502 retired teachers. Re- 
turns were made by 47.5% of the men and 29.9% of the 
women. An additional sample of non-respondents was 
interviewed. The various items were intercorrelated 
in order to find the associations among the various 
factors in adjustment. ‘‘It seemed that family, and 
club activities were more important to women than to 
men; engagement in some kind of work seemed to be a 
more crucial factor of the adjustment of the men than 
of the women. Women would seem to have fewer po- 
tential adjustment problems after retirement than do 
men.—(J. E. Birren) 

8101. Dash, Robert A. (Dept. Educ., New South 
Wales, Australia.) Selection and training of school 
counselors in New South Wales. Personnel Guid. J., 
1954, 32, 350-352.—A rather detailed outline of the 
selection and training program is presented. —(G. S. 
Speer) 

8102. Daval, B., & Chatterjee, B. B. (Vidya 
Bhavan Teachers College, Udaipur.) Assessment of 
the teaching ability of teacher< under training. 
Shiksha, 1953, 6(1), 107+117.—An investigation was 
made to find the reliability of the staff assessment of 
teaching ability of teachers under training. Ratings 
made on a 7-point scale by the members of the staff 
were correlated with one another’s ratings, and with 
the ratings by the teachers under training. A sample 
of 300 and 1,362 ratings were taken. Staff ratings 
correlated very highly with students’ assessment. It 
is suggested that in order to have a reliable assess- 
ment of the teaching ability of trainees, it is neces- 
sary that lecturers should have clear idea of what fac- 
tors to observe. Observation should be made on ade- 
quate number of lessons of each student. A careful 
analysis of factors involved in good teaching is 
called for.—(D. Sinha) 

8103. de Lissovey, Viadimir, & de Lissovoy, Rey- 
mour. (N. Y. State Teachers College, Oswego.) Our 
troubled first-grader. Understanding the Child, 1954, 
23, 8-9; 26.—Ways in which the behavior of young 
children reflect the actions and attitudes of teachers 
are illustrated.—(W. Coleman) 

8104. Ohlsen, Merle M., & Schultz, Raymond E. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) As best and poorest student- 
teachers are seen by their peers. Educ. Adm. Superv., 
1954, 40, 22-28.—The study is based on data 
obtained in comparing sociometric test scores with the 
best and poorest student teachers at the University of 
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Illinois. Data were collected from 14 sections of 
methods courses, including students of agriculture, 
home economics, physical education, and social 
studies over a five-semester period. The authors con- 
clude that the sociometric test appears to be a prom- 
ising device in selecting teacher education candi- 
dates.—(S. M. Amatora) 

8105. Rabinowitz, William, & Travers, Robert M. W. 
(Lackland Air Base, San Antonio, Tex.) Problems of 
defining and assessing teacher effectiveness. Educ. 
Theory, 1953, 3, 212-219.—‘'Teacher effectiveness’’ 
is a value question which depends on consensus as to 
the goals of education. Assuming the ‘‘pupil growth’’ 
criterion, empirical relationships can be found be- 
tween teacher behavior and pupil behavior. Research 
difficulties include: (1) the ‘‘same’’ behaviors in dif- 
ferent contexts have different meanings; (2) the 
teacher does not have the same effect on all pupils; 
(3) long range consequences of teaching are not im- 
mediately measurable while shortterm effects may 
rapidly disappear; (4) teacher-pupil interaction is com- 
plex and reciprocal, not simple and unilateral; (5) 
contro! of variables demands the use of artificially 
simplified teaching situations.—(A. E. Kuenzli) 

8106. Wiles, Kimball. (U. Florida, Gainesville.) 
When is a teacher mature? Educ. Leadership, 1951, 
8, 493-496.— Teacher maturity is necessary in order 
to carry on the complex functions which are the basis 
of modern educational programs. Maturity is discussed 
under the following categories: (1) achieving self- 
direction; (2) adjusting to frustration; (3) learning 
self-control; (4) developing consistent values. 
Achieving maturity is a continuous process and one 
must guard against the notion that complete maturity 
has been reached.—(M. Burack) 

8107. Zimmerman, K. A., & Lewton, E. (Calif. 
State Dept. Pub. Health, San Francisco.) Teacher 
personality in school relationships. Educ. Leader- 
ship, 1951, 8, 422-428.—Brief illustrations of the 
characteristics of three types of personality patterns 
commonly found in the normal range of fairly well ad- 
justed teachers are given. The patterns described are 
found in (1) the overly dependent, (2) overly independ- 
ent, and (3) overly conscientious teacher. The posi- 
tive and negative aspects of these personality pat 
terns are outlined and discussed with reference to 
administration. Interaction of administrator and 
teacher personalities influences teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships and affects classroom learning. It is sug- 
gested that exploration of one’s feelings through dis- 
cussion with another person, or with the group in- 
volved in the problem, constitutes an efficient way to 
increase self knowledge.—(M. Burack) 
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8108. Bair, John T., & Hollander, Edwin P. (U. S. 
Naval Sch. Aviat. Med., Pensacola, Fla.) Studies in 
motivation of student aviators at the Navai School of 
Aviation Medicine. J. Aviat. Med., 1953, 24, 514-517; 
522.—-A research program is described which is in- 
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tended to (1) provide information concerning reasons 
for withdrawal of aviation cadets from the training pro- 
gram, (2) find bases for recommendations for enhanc- 
ing cadet motivation, and (3) develop techniques for 
determining cadet motivation before entering training 
as well as while in training. Several possible reasons 
for withdrawal are listed, based on interview data. 
Recommendations are made for methods of improving 
motivation of cadets, and questionnaire data are sum- 
marized to indicate possible methods of assessing 
motivation,——(J. M. Vanderplas) 

8109. Campbell, Elle. Industrial training methods 
and techniques. Soc. econ. Stud. Jamaica, 1953, 2(1), 
5-101.—— Jamaica has had an increasing amount of in- 
dustrial activity in the past decade based on the ear- 
lier agricultural economy. The author reviews the 
cultural background and then reports findings on meth- 
ods of personnel selection, placement, induction, and 
training reported and observed in a sample group of 25 
industries in Kingston. The workers were largely un- 
skilled or semiskilled. In general, methods in all 
areas were very simple and use of specifically planned 
procedures very limited. The turnover rate is high as 
the first few days’ work, in effect, serves as a selec- 
tion period. A small amount of attention is devoted to 
the training and selection of supervisors. 45 refer- 
ences.—(C. M. Louttit) 

8110. Daniels, Harry W., & Katzell, Raymond A. A 
method for combining length of service and job rating 
in setting wage rates. Personnel, 1954, 30, 295-298. 
—aA multiple regression equation was adapted to sys 
tematize payment for length of service, after it was 
determined that length of service was positively re- 
lated to wages in equivalent jobs. Additional appli- 
cations of this procedure and the advantages of the 
approach are described.—(D. G. Livingston) 

8111. Dershimer, F. W. Review of psychiatric prog- 
ress, 1953. Psychiatry in industry. Amer. |. Psy- 
chiat., 1954, 110, 527-528.—Some of the main prob- 
lems of industrial psychiatry are touched upon.— 

(N. H, Pronko) 

8112. Engle, Lavinia. (Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C.) Improving the reading skills of 
executives. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1954, 14, 204- 
207.—A brief summary is given of a reading skill 
training program provided for executives in the Social 
Security Administration. Marked gains were made by 
persons who practiced the skills advocated, but few 
gains were made by those who did not practice regu- 
larly. —(W. Coleman) 

8113. Habbe, Stephen. The exit interview: a new 
interpretation. Mgmt Rec., 1952, 14(9), 337-338; 371- 
372.——The American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany looks upon exit interviews as an integral part of 
a sound personnel administration program. They put 
little emphasis on immediate salvage but do stress the 
long range benefits derived from bettered two-way un- 
derstanding between the individual and the company. 
They use a non-directive technique to talk out prob- 
lems, uncover misunderstandings, obtain data to check 
on the soundness of initial selection, and obtain use- 
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ful suggestions for improving communications and 
operations. Exit interviews take up about 5% of the 
time of the counseling staff.—(Courtesy of Industr. 
Train, Abstr.) 

8114. Herzberg, Frederick; Bouton, Arthur, & 
Steiner, Betty Jo. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Studies of the 
stability of the Kuder Preference Record. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1954, 14, 90-100.——-Two groups totaling 
272 were readministered the Kuder Preference Record 
from 15 to 49 months after taking it first. The results 
suggested that ‘‘(a) the Kuder scales are more stable 
for females than for males; (b) significant differences 
in stability exist among the nine Kuder scales with 
Artistic and Mechanical comprising a highly stable 
group and Social Service and Musical showing a sig- 
nificantly lower stability.’’ Average r’s ranged from 
-63 on the Social Service scale to .84 for the Outdoor 
scale.—(W. Coleman) 

8115. Johnsen, Earl P. (Frederick & Nelson, 
Seattle, Wash.) How te correct workers. Personnel J. 
1954, 32, 341-342.——An outline is presented for use 
in teaching supervisors how to conduct interviews for 
improving the performance or correcting the attitudes 
of employees.—(M. B. Mitchell) 

8116. Lanham, Elizabeth. (U. Texas, Austin.) Job 
evaluation in municipalities. Pub/. Personnel Rev., 
1953, 14, 26-30.—Job evaluation techniques are used 
in 28 municipalities of the 57 which were surveyed. 
Six major areas studied in the survey are discussed: 
(1) the history of job evaluation in municipalities, (2) 
methods used in securing employee cooperation, (3) 
types of rating plans used, (4) organization for and 
conduct of the job evaluation installation, (5) meas- 
ures taken to insure acceptance of the program, and 
(6) procedures followed in maintaining the job evalu- 
ation a ]. Spector) 

8117. Livingstone, E. C. (National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology, London, Eng.) Conference lead- 
ing. Nat. Inst. industr. Psychol., Lond., Paper, n.d. 
No. 4, 27 p.——The conference group system is pre- 
sented as an effective means of developing the poten- 
tialities of the management team. The role of the 
leader is outlined, and the techniques involved in 
planning the conference and conducting the sessions 
are described. Ways of using the conference group 
system in a formal training program are suggested. An 
appendix includes a list of topics suitable for infor- 
mational conferences.—(P. Ash) 

8118. Pacaud, Suzanne. (Société Nationale des 
Chemins de Fer Frangais, Paris, France.) La forme- 
tien psychologique des cadres. (Psychological train- 
ing of executives.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1954, 4, 98- 
128.—Modern American industry attaches great impor 
tance to the careful selection and training of execu- 
tives. A number of techniques are used in familiar- 
izing them with leadership methods, and the under- 
standing of group dynamics. Among those mentioned 
are role-playing, free discussion, Phillips 66, and 
analy sis of fears. The end product is to give workers 
the feeling of group pride, of belonging to a large 
family. 27 references.—(W. W. Wattenberg) 
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8119. Rich, Richard H. Management and the com 
munity: the human factors of management. Advanced 
Mgmt, 1953, 18(12), 5-6.—The fundamentals of sci- 
entific management are: (1) Good leadership that will 
motivate people and mix human ingredients into a per- 
fect brew. (2) Leadership capacity to create and main- 
tain the desire for better performance; this is done by 
proper use of the fear for poverty, for loss of social 
standing, and for loss of personal pride, competition 
in the interests of the whole unit, loyalty that 
expresses itself in pride in both individual workman- 
ship and company welfare. (3) Leadership shown by 
giving time and effort to civic affairs, to community 
welfare projects, and to established institutions.— 
(H. Moore) 


8120. Speroff, B. J. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Seripts vs. 
role-playing. Personnel ]., 1954, 32, 304-306.—Both 
role-playing and script reading have been used in in- 
dustrial situations for training personnel to understand 
others and to modify their attitudes. Role-playing 
technique is more difficult to master than using 
scripts, but it is more spontaneous and life-like. On 
the other hand, a prepared script may bring out speci- 
fic points more clearly to an audience not trained in 
role-playing.—(M. B. Mitchell) 


8121. Terr, Donald Vernon. (Lackland AFB, San 
Antonio, Tex.) A factor analysis of 49 interest vari- 
ables. USAF Hum. Resour. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 
1953, No. 53-67, iv, 36 p.—“‘In an attempt to identify 
basic sources of interest variance, a number of avail- 
able interest inventories were factor analyzed by the 
Thurstone centroid method. A matrix of tetrachoric 
inter-correlations based on 594 cases was obtained 
for the 49 variables finally chosen. Twelve factors 
were extracted and graphically rotated toward the cri- 
teria of simple structure and psychological meaning- 
fulness. After 53 rotations, the rotated factors ap- 
peared to be as simple factorially as it was possible 
to obtain. Six of these factors were psychologically 
meaningful, two were attributed to response set, and 
four could not be defined. Tentative definitions were 
given to the six meaningful factors as interest in 
mechanics, people, esthetics, nature, science, and 
business.’’ 42 references.—(W. F. Grether) 


8122. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Analysis ot 
an Officer Efficiency Report (WD AGO Form 67-1), 
using multiple raters. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, 
No. 817, 24 p. Washington: American Documentation 
Institute, Doc. No. 3936. Microfilm, $2.00; photocopy, 
$3.75.—Under the optimal rating conditions prevailing 
at the United States Military Academy, an analysis 
was made of Officer Efficiency Report, WD AGO Form 
67-1. The rater-ratee population consisted of 289 1st 
classmen, class of 1949. Cadets each rated four fel- 
low classmen in the same company in a predetermined 
order. Validity of an average of 4 ratings against the 
criterion, Cadet Aptitude for the Service Rating (r = 
-72) was greater than that obtained in the operating 
program (r = .55). Rater consistency for a single rat 
ing (t = .41) was lower than might have been expected 
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under the favorable conditions of this study. Rater 
consistency of four ratings was estimated to be .74. 

8123. U. $. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. An attempt to 
identify men upon whom raters can agree. Personne! 
Res. Br. Res. Note, 1953, No. 9,9 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 4026. 
Microfilm, $1.25; photocopy, $1.25.—For the purpose 
of identifying ratees who are reliably rated, a relia- 
bility index was developed based on the standard de- 
viation of the ratings made of a ratee on military effi- 
ciency scales. However, the index itself was not suf- 
ficiently reliable; for sample groups of from 123 to 711 
military ratees, coefficients between the reliability 
indexes derived for sets of raters paired by ratee 
ranged from .18 to .46. 


8124. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Development 
of the Enlisted Efficiency Report. II. The second ex- 
perimental form and the official form. Personne! Res. 
Br. Rep., 1952, No. 844, 31 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3862. Microfilm, 
$2.25; photocopy, $5.00.—In connection with the Ca- 
reer Guidance Plan of the Department of the Army, an 
Enlisted Efficiency Report (EER) was developed to 
evaluate those aspects of the performance of enlisted 
men not measured by tests of technical proficiency. 
The official EER was the outgrowth of two experimen- 
tal forms. The psychometric characteristics of the 
second experimental form and of the official EER are 
described in detail. 


8125. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. The effective- 
ness of smal! military units. |. The measurement of 
Infantry rifle squad effectiveness. 11. Handbook: Con- 
struction and use of small unit field tests. Ill. The 
prediction of field performance. Personne! Res. Br. 
Rep., 1952, No. 980, 150 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3969. Microfilm, 
$5.75; photocopy, $18.75.—The characteristics of 
adquate field tests are discussed preparatory to de- 
scribing the measures developed for evaluating the 
effectiveness of Infantry rifle squads, The measures 
developed include performance tests of four combat 
tasks, a test of job knowledge, measures of certain 
attitudes and interpersonal relationships within the 
squad, and rating forms for evaluating squads and 
squad leaders. The results of field experience with 
the measures are discussed. A handbook was pre- 
pared giving directions for the development and use of 
similar small-units tactical tests. 


8126. U. $. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. An interview 
study of human relationships in effective Infantry rifle 
squads. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 983, 183 
p. Washington: American Documentation Institute, 
Doc. No, 3965. Microfilm, $6.75; photocopy, $23.75. 
—63 Infantry rifle squads were scored on a four-phase 
field problem measuring combat effectiveness, Mem- 
bers of the 13 highest-scoring and 13 lowest-scoring 
were then interviewed and tested. Significant differ- 
ences between high and low scoring squads were 
found in motivation, interpersonal relations, role per- 
ceptions, and situational tests of the squad leaders. 
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Suggestions for a theory of small group performance 
are made. 

8127. U. $. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Measures of 
combat performance in Korea. |. Criterion measures 
for enlisted men. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 
938, 13 p. Washington: American Documentation In- 
stitute, Doc. No. 3940. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy 
$2.50.—Preliminary analyses were made on squad and 
platoon leaders’ ratings of about 5,000 enlisted men 
in Korean combat. The ratings are to serve as the 
criterion for validating various selection and classifi- 
cation instruments employed by the Army. The relia- 
bility of 3.3 ratings per ratee (the mean number ob- 
tained) was found to be r =.79. Mean ratings ap- 
peared to improve with Army grade of ratee. The 
correlation between mean ratings on the over-all per- 
formance scale and on an aggressiveness scale was 
r = .86. 

8128. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Measures of 
combat performance in Korea. I!. Criterion measures 
for officers and squad leaders. Personne! Res. Br. 
Rep., 1952, No. 956, 18 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3943. Microfilm, 
$1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—Preliminary analyses were 
made of ratings assigned by superiors to 313 company 
commanders, 885 platoon leaders, and 3625 squad 
leaders. The ratings are to serve as the criterion for 
validating various instruments which might be em- 
ployed in selecting and classifying officers and non- 
commissioned officers for combat duty. Average num- 
bers of ratings for the three groups ranged from 1.91 
to 1.71; estimated reliabilities for criterion average 
ratings ranged from .71 to .66. Ratings appeared to 
vary on the bases of Army grade, level of assignment, 
and type of unit to which attached. 

8129. U. & Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Measures of 
combat performance in Korea. Ill. Comparison of 
measures for men trained under peacetime and mobili- 
zation basic training programs. Personne! Res. Br. 
Rep., 1952, No. 966, 17 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3877. Microfilm, 
$1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—A psychological research 
team from the Department of the Army obtained, in 
Korea in the summer of 1951, criterion ratings on com- 
bat performance for three regiments of combat- 
experienced enlisted m-n. Groups of from 99 to 446 
ratees were selected on the basis of basic military 
training program attended: the 8-week program initiated 
in August 1948, the 14-week program initiated in April 
1949, or the 6- to 8-week program initiated in August 
1950. No consistent differences among the mean 
combat-performance ratings of these groups were found. 
Check on the ability of these groups to absorb basic 
military training as measured by three aptitude tests 
revealed no significant differences. 

8130. U. & Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Studies of 
Officer Efficiency Report, WD AGO Form 67-1, in 
operation. |. Revalidation, January 1949. Personnel 
Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 791, 45 p. Washington: Doc- 
umentation Institute, Doc. No. 3861. Microfilm, $2.50; 
photocopy, $6.25.——The Efficiency Report, WD AGO 
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Form 67-1, was in official use in the Army from 1 July 
1947 to September 1950. Its effectiveness was re- 
examined in 1949. Each of 1597 Regular Army officers 
was rated anonymously by 4 or more working asso- 
ciates on overeall value to the Army. Validities of 
part and total scores were maintained (r for total score 
for a single reporting period = .45). Averaging total 
scores from 4 reporting periods increased validity 

(r = .56). Further, the combination of rating and forced 
choice scores appeared to produce more consistent 
results from one reporting period to another than did 
either part alone. 


8131. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A study of 
officer rating methodology. XI. Semmary of major find- 
ings. Personnel Res. Br, Reb., 1952, No. 910, 25 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 4025. Microfilm, $2.00; photocopy, $3.75.—A re- 
search program involving 400 student officers was so 
designed as to study the effect of different rating 
techniques, rater characteristics, and rating condi- 
tions on the validity of efficiency ratings. This report 
summarizes the major findings. No differences in the 
validity of ratings were found when: raters were re- 
quired to identify themselves as opposed to remaining 
anonymous; a variety of graphic scales and forced 
choice forms were used; lenient raters were contrasted 
with hard raters. Ratings were more valid if: made 
earlier in a rating session involving several ratees 
rather than at the end of the session; an average of a 
number of ratings was used rather than a single rating 
per ratee; the raters were high in ability and achieve- 
ment. 

8132. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A study of 
ratings obtained from raters with Aptitude Area | 
scores below 90. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 
933, 16 p. Washington: American Documentation Insti- 
tute, Doc. No. 3938. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, 
$2.50.—-Evaluations were obtained by rank comparison 
under individual direction and by group administration 
from enlisted raters above and below score 89 on the 
basis of Army standard score on Aptitude Area I, For 
lower ability raters rankings by individual adminstra- 
tion were more reliable than ratings by group adminis- 
tration (an r of .74 as compared with an r of .59). 
Lower level group-adminstered ratings showed little or 
no correlation with objective measures of proficiency 
and aptitude, and appear to be of little value as crite- 
rion measures, Individually administered rankings by 
the lower level raters show somewhat higher relation- 
ship with the tests, Evaluations by the higher level 
raters were more reliable than those of the lower level 
raters and also correlated higher with the tests. 

3133, U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Validation of 

measures against combat performance of en- 
listed men in Korea. |. Basic Military Subjects Test. 
Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 939, 15 p. Wash- 
ington: American Documentation Institute, Doc, No. 
3941, Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—A psy- 
chological research team from the Department of the 
Army obtained criterion ratings in Korea in the summer 
of 1951, These data were used in validating the 
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Basic Military Subjects Test, an instrument which had 
been used by the Army as a screening device for pro- 
motion, A zero-order correlation of .22 between the 
BMST and the criterion of mean ratings on over-all 
combat performance indicated that the test had some 
value as a predictor. Statistical control of the effect 
of Aptitude Area I scores (arithmetic mean of the Army 
Classification Battery tests in Reading and Vocabu- 
lary, Arithmetic Reasoning, and Pattern Analysis) by 
partial correlation reduced the coefficient to .15. The 
best weight combination of Aptitude Area I scores and 
the BMST in predicting the criterion resulted in a 
multiple correlation coefficient of .25. 

8134, U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Validation of 
personnel measures against combat performance of en- 
listed men in Korea. IV. Experimental aptitude tests. 
Personnel Res. Br, Rep., 1952, No. 948, 13 p. Wash- 
ington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 
3873. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—A psy- 
chological research team from the Department of the 
Army obtained, in Korea in the summer of 1951, crite- 
tion combat performance ratings for a large number of 
combat experienced enlisted men, About a month later, 
the team administered to many of these ratees the four 
experimental aptitude tests being validated as predic- 
tors of combat performance. Correlations were com- 
puted using samples ranging from 356 to 773: Visual 
Classification Test, r = .13; Reaction to Signals Test, 
r = .18; Hidden Figures Test, r =.12; Spatial Move- 
ment Test, r = .06. Validity coefficients were signif- 
icant at the .01 level for all but the Spatial Movement 
Test. 

8135. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Validation of 
personnel measures against combat performance of en- 
listed men in Korea. VI. Self-description items. Per- 
sonnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 965, 13 p. Washing» 
ton: American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3876, 
Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—A psychologica! 
research team from the Department of the Army ob 
tained, in Korea in the summer 1951, criterion combat- 
performance ratings for a large number of combat-exper- 
ienced enlisted men, About a month later, the team 
administered to many of these ratees the two experi- 
mental self-description questionnaires being validated 
as predictors of combat performance. Item analysis 
was made and scoring keys developed using a group of 
590 men, Correlations were computed between ques- 
tionnaire scores obtained with these keys, and crite- 
rion combat-performance ratings, for 2 samples of 
over 300, The validity coefficients ranging from r = 
05 to .09 were not significant. 

8136. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Validation of 
personnel measures against combat performance of en- 
listed men in Korea. Vil. Career Guidance Test Bat 
tery. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 967, 12 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 3883. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—A 
psychological research team from the Department of 
the Army obtained combat ratings for enlisted men in 
Korea in the Summer of 1951. These data were used 
in validating, as predictors of combat success, the 
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Military Occupational Specialty proficiency tests and 
the Enlisted Efficiency Report which had been used 

in the Career Guidance Program. Due to the small 
number of cases abailable in any given MOS (total 

N =61), the proficiency tests were treated as a group. 
The unweighted sum of the standard scores on the 

EER and the MOS tests correlated .21 with the criterion 
ratings. Differential weighting did not appear to affect 
the correlation. 

8137. ven der Heyden, Ph.M. Facetten der bedrijfs- 
psychologie |: hoar problematiek. (Facets of indus- 
trial psychology |: its problems.) Psychol, Achtergr., 
1953, 5, 154«173.—The European literature on Indus- 
trial psychology has focussed on the assessment of 
skills and the technical requirements of the job. 
Americans have called attention to group processes in 
industrial settings. The new goals of industrial psy- 
chology consist in meeting two basic human motives: 
(1) the need to become incorporated into the group; (2) 
the need for self-realization,—(P. W. Pruyser) 

8138. Williams, Edgar G., & Davis, Keith. (Indiana 
U., Bloomington.) Desirable characteristics for person- 
nel directors. Personnel J., 1953, 32, 258=262.—The 
personnel directors of 218 Indiana firms listed the 5 
personal characteristics they considered most essential 
to be a successful personnel executive. ‘‘Patience 
and tolerance’’ was mentioned most frequently. 
“Honesty and integrity’’ was third in frequency but 
most frequently listed as of first importance, When 
years of personnel experience was considered, the 
group with less than six years experience (and more 
college training than the others) was the only group 
studied to consider ‘‘articulateness and knowledge” 
and ‘‘education and knowledge”’ among the five most 
important personal characteristics.—(M. B. Mitchell) 

8139. Zimmerman, Wayne $. (San Diego State Col- 
lege, Calif.) The influence of item complexity upon 
the factor composition of a spatial visualization test. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1954, 14, 106-119.—‘‘Three 
forms of an AAF experimental test, Visualization of 
Maneuvers, were factor analyzed to determine their 
comparative factor structure,’’ The easier and more 
speeded form had the highest loading on perceptual 
speed ‘'...the test of medium difficulty led the others 
on space...and the most difficult of the three led the 
others with a heavy weight in Visualization.” Unan- 
swered by the data is the question of whether an even 
more difficult form of the same test would bring out 
Reasoning.—(W. Coleman) 


(See also abstract 7318) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


8140, Bechtoldt, Harold P. (State U., lowa, lowa 
City.) Feetor analysis of the Airman Classification 
Battery with civilian reference tests. USAF Hum. 
Resour. Res, Cent. Res. Bull., 1953, No. 5359, vi, 
51 p.—"‘A factor analysis was carried out using the 
multiple-group method of factoring on a battery of 62 
measures, © of which were considered supplementary 
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variables and were projected onto the common factor 
space defined by the remaining 56 variables. The sup- 
plementary variables included several Biographical 
Inventory Keys which were not all experimentally in- 
dependent. The correlations were determined from the 
single-digit coded scores of 203 basic airmen tested at 
Lackland AFB during August, 1950. The resulting 
oblique simple structure led to the identification of 13 
first-order factors and four second-order factors.”’ 
—(W, F. Grether) 


8141. Bonnaire, Jean. (Régie Nationale des Usines 
Renault, Paris.) La sélection et la promotion des 
agents de maitrise et des cadres: le leadership. (Se- 
lection and promotion of agents of management and of 
staff: leadership.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1954, 4, 38= 
54.—-American industrial psychologists are playing a 
large role in devising ways for the selection and pro- 
motion of executives and staff personnel. They use 
rating scales, personality tests, and forced choice 
instruments. There has also been considerable study 
devoted to leaders and the functions of leadership. 37 
references,—(W, W. Wattenberg) 


8142, Fossett, Rey E. (Civil Service Bd, Fulton 
County, Ga.) Practical problems in rating training and 
experience. Publ. Personnel Rev., 1953, 14, 18-23. 
—J3 major problems confront the technicians who rate 
training and experience of applicants for public posi- 
tions: (1) acquiring information about the position 
under consideration, (2) construction of the rating chart 
showing the pertinent experiences and weights as- 
signed to experience, and (3) obtaining comprehensive 
information about the applicants educational and work 
history. The author outlines a ‘‘systematic approach 
to the rating of training and experience with some in- 
dication of the character of the questions encountered 
in each phase of the process.’’—(A. J. Spector) 


8143. Ghosh, S. P. Selection tests for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers. Indian J. Psychol., 1952, 27, 
149=152,—Jobs were classified as skilled or as 
semiskilled on the basis of the opinion of labor welfare 
officers. Success of workers at these jobs was esti- 
mated by supervisors. Batteries of measures were pre- 
pared for the purpose of predicting success at these 
two kinds of jobs. Among tests used in the batteries 
were the Crockett manual ability, Passalong, neurotic 
questionnaire, Stenquist mechanical ability, steadi- 
ness, dotting test, and extrovert-introvert. Formulas 
for weighting and assembling these tests into bat- 
teries are given,—(H. Wunderlich) 

8144, Kelly, E. Lowell. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
An evalvation of the interview as a selective tech- 
nique. Proc. 1953 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test 
Serv., 1954, 116-123.—The selection interview will 
continue to be a widely used and highly respected 
technique. No amount of negative evidence regarding 
its validity seems likely to change the situation, Its 
popularity will decrease only when and to the degree 
that more valid techniques and devices are developed 
to do the practical jobs of selection in our complex 
society.—(G. C. Carter) 
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8145. ille, A. Un test d’ aptitude aux emplois 
de bureau: le ‘clerical aptitude” test. (A test of 
aptitude for office employees: the clerical aptitude 
test.) Ergologie, 1953, 1, 287-291.—The clerical 
aptitude test, in the ‘Acorn National Aptitude Tests’’ 
series by Kopal et al was tried on Belgian workers. 
Norms are lower throughout all ten deciles, with 
means of 78,8 as against 89.2 for Americans. There is 
some discussion of the traits necessary to succeed as 
a clerical worker: arithmetic, grammar, and personal 
characteristics in particular.—(R. W. Husband) 

8146, Leck, Harold F. (National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology, London, Eng.) Interviewing for se- 
lection. Nat. Inst. industr. Psychol., Lond., Paper, 
n.d., No. 3, 20 p.——-The content and methods of the 
vocational assessment interview are briefly outlined. 
The interview should cover the applicant’s early back- 
ground, schooling, work history, interests, and present 
circumstances, Suggestions are made for handling the 
details of the interview: where it should be held, how 
it can be structured, and how long it should last.—(P. 
Ash) 

8147, McMahon, Denis. A thirty-minute apprentice 
ship-selection interview. Psychol. at Wk, 1952, 4(6), 
10-16.—Describes the directive interview used by the 
Applied Psychology Unit of the University of Edin- 
burgh in selecting apprentices for Edinburgh printing 
houses. The interview aims to discover the following 
facts about the applicant: (1) whether his background 
is conducive to long apprenticeship at low wages, (2) 
his desire for vocational stability, (3) his interest in 
printing, (4) his acceptability to instructors, employees 
and co-workers, (5) his self-evaluation, and (6) his 
ability to attend to details.——(Courtesy of Industr. 
Train. Abstr.) 

8148. Osterberg, Wesley, & Chase, John. (Pruden- 
tial Ins, Co., Newark, N. J.) Building o humewrele- 
tiens test for supervisors. Personnel, 1954, 30, 261- 
265.—Tests intended to discriminate among super- 
visors on the basis of human-relations skills are often 
unsatisfactory because of a discrepancy between 
testees’ knowledge of ‘‘best’’ test-responses and their 
actual performance on the job. This problem is minim- 
ized by including in a test specific situations with 
multiple behavioral alternatives, and by allowing ex- 
pressions of feeling about certain supervisory actions 
and beliefs. Such a test was developed and validated 
for use in the selection of supervisors of insurance 
salesmen.—(D. G. Livingston) 

8149, Rennes, Pierre. (Centre de Psychologie Ap- 
pliquée, 15 rue Henri Heine, Paris.) Le sélection des 
ouvriers et des employés. (Selection of workers and 
employees.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1954, 4, 23-37.—As 
compared with France, the development of personnel 
selection procedures in the United States is advanced. 
Particular strength derives from the adjustment of 
activities and instruments to the need of situations in 
industry. —(W. W. Wattenberg) 

8150. Riccivti, Henry N., & French, John W. Devel- 
opment of personality tests for naval officer selection: 
I. Validation of experimental tests at U. S. Naval 
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Academy. Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing 
Service, 1952. 39 p.—A technical report on research 
regarding ‘“*... the development of personality 
measures to supplement the more scholastically ori- 
ented aptitude tests used in the selection of Naval 
officers.’’ Reports on the development and validation 
of five personality measures meant to be of assistance 
in the prediction of midshipmen aptitude-for-service 
ratings. Three of the tests (a Sense of Humor Test, a 
Personality Trait Test, and an Association Test) were 
of the objectively scorable type, and the other two (a 
Picture Interpretation Test and a Story Completion 
Test) were of the projective type. Concludes that the 
objective tests possess little or no validity for the 
prediction of aptitude ratings and that the Story Com- 
pletion test may hold considerable promise for such 
prediction. (See 25: 7714).—(Courtesy of Industr. 
Train, Abstr.) 

8151. Resenberg, Nathan, & Izard, Carroll E. 
(Tulane U., New Orleans, La.) Vocational interests of 
Naval Aviation Cadets: preliminary findings. U. S. 
Naval Sch, Aviat, Med, Res, Rep., 1953, Proj. No. NM 
001 077.01.03, 8 p.—This study investigated the im- 
portance of vocational interests, as measured by the 
Kuder Preference Record, for success in Naval Air 
Training. Voluntary withdrawals from training (DOR) 
were found to differ significantly from successful 
cadets in five Kuder interest areas. The interests of 
entering Naval Aviation Cadets were also compared to 
those for Kuder’s norm group, and to a World War II Air 
Force population of cadets. Both these comparisons 
revealed many significant differences in interests, It 
is concluded that the Kuder Preference Record shows 
promise of validity for predicting DOR attrition and 
further research is underway in this area. 

8152. Taylor, Erwin K., Schneider, Dorothy E., & 
Symons, Nancy A. (Western Reserve U., Cleveland, 
0.) A short forced-choice evaluation form for sales- 
men. Personnel Psychol., 1953, 6, 393-401.—An 
optical company experimentally administered a Sales 
Personnel Evaluation Form, consisting of 32 forced- 
choice tetrads and 13 graphic rating scales. Analysis 
of the tetrads against a base salary criterion yielded a 
12 item form whose validity in an independent sample 
was .43, While a factor analysis of the 13 graphic 
scales yielded only one factor, 5 of the graphic scales 
were used in the operating instrument. The validity of 
the total score on these 5 scales was .44 for a cross- 
validation population, The validity for the total 
weighted score for a cross-validation population was 
-47. This validity generalized to another group of 
salesmen in a different division of the company, the 
correlation being .52.—(A. S. Thompson) 

8153. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Aptitude 
tests for Army motor vehicle operators. Personne! 
Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 981, 72 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 4022. 
Microfilm, $3.50; photocopy, $10.00.—Selection tests, 
administered to over 1400 Army drivers in a three-run 
experimental design, were validated against criterion 
ratings (Ratings for Drivers, Form X-2, DA AGO PRT 
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2408). The best predictors of good driving performance 
were: knowledge of motor-vehicle operation, judgment 
in traffic situations, attention to detail, visual per- 
ception, muscular coordination, experience in driving, 
and certain personal background factors and attitudes. 
The validity coefficient for a new battery of 7 group 
tests was .38 as opposed to an average value of .18 
for the battery currently used. 

8154, U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A comparison 
of the validity of officer ratings rendered by hard and 
easy raters. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 971, 
12 p. Washington: American Documentation Institute, 
Doc. No. 3878. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50. 
—A sample of 971 rating officers was divided into 
hard, average, and easy rater groups on the basis of 
average difference between a rater’s evaluation of his 
associates and the consensus evaluation of the same 
ratees on a 20-point graphic rating scale. For each 
group of raters, correlations were computed between 
single ratings on this scale and mean ratings on Of- 
ficer Efficiency Report WD AGO Form 671. Differ- 
ences among the validity coefficients were not statis- 
tically significant, although the group of easy raters 
showed less variance in their ratings and slightly 
lower validity. 

8155. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Construction 
of a self-description blank to select Army drivers. 
Personnel Res. Br. Tech. Res, Note, 1953, No. 20, 

13 p. Washington: American Documentation Institute, 
Doc. No. 4153. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50. 
—Information available from previous studies of self- 
description blanks for selecting Army drivers was used 
in constructing the new operational Army Self-Descrip- 
tion Blank (Transport), DA PRT 2612. The informa- 
tion available included: validities of various types of 
items for predicting criterion ratings of driving 
behavior and checklist results of bad driving habits; 
intercorrelations among keys composed of various 
types of items; and the validity of a test constructors’ 
judgment key. The new Blank is composed of 20 
5-choice driving experience items, 20 2-choice main- 
tenance and “‘hot-rod’’ experience items, and 120 2- 
choice attitude, interest, and biographical items. 

8156, U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Development 
of the Armed Forces Qualification Test and predeces- 
sor Army Screening tests, 1946-1950. Personnel Res. 
Br. Rep., 1952, No. 976, 59 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3944, Microfilm, 
$2.75; photocopy, $7.50.—The Armed Forces Qualifi- 
cation Test (AFQT) is the first instrument to be 
developed jointly by the Armed Services for uniform 
mental screening of recruits and inductees. The 
AFQT also provides a basis for qualitative distri- 
bution of manpower among the Services. Previous ex- 
perience with classification tests provided much of 
the backgrounds for the development of screening tests. 
An account is given of the previous research, construc- 
tion, standardization, and follow-up research involved 
in the development and operational use of the AFQT,. 

8157. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Development 
of the Armed Forces Qualification Test, Forms 3 and 
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4. Personnel Res, Br. Tech, Res, Rep., 1953, No. 
1078, 31 p. Washington: American Documentation 
Institute, Doc, No. 4169. Microfilm, $2.25; photocopy, 
$5.00.—The item selection and standardization of 
Forms 3 and 4 of the Armed Forces Qualification Test 
(AFQT) are described, The final forms are spiral 
omnibus, power tests with items of verbal analogies, 
arithmetic reasoning, spatial relations, and tool usage. 
The new forms were standardized by an equi-percentile 
conversion method using the General Classification 
Test, Form 5 as the standardization reference test and 
a sample representative of the World War II mobili- 
zation population for all Services, Alternate-form 
reliability coefficients were .94 and .92 (depending on 
order of administration), 

8158. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Development 
of techniques for the selection of wage board super- 
visors at Army arsenals. Personnel Res. Br. Note, 
1953, No. 12, 75 p. Washington: American Documen- 
tation Institute, Doc. No. 4092. Microfilm, $3.50, 
photocopy, $10.00.—486 wage board supervisors in 
two government arsenals were divided into three 
samples for developing keys, validating, and cross- 
validating an experimental test battery for selecting 
supervisors, The tests dealt with attitudes, intelli- 
gence, supervisory practices, communication, and 
social identifications. The criteria were ratings of 
supervisory traits, overall effectiveness rankings, and 
a Supervisory Performance Report. The cross-validity 
of the two tests—the Armed Forces Qualification Test 
(short form) and the RBH Supervisory Judgment Test— 
was .36. 

8159. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Driver selec- 
tion tests for non-English speaking nationals. Person- 
nel Res. Br. Tech, Res. Rep., 1953, No. 1074, 119 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 4186. Microfilm, $4.75; photocopy, $15.00.—8 
non-language tests with pantomime instructions were 
constructed for selecting Army drivers from non- 
English speaking nationals. Correlations between 
composite scores (using unit weights) on the non-lan- 
guage and on the current batteries were .62 and .69 in 
2 subsamples; cross-validity multiple correlations 
were .68 and .66, 3 sub-batteries (various combina- 
tions of the new tests), with validity coefficients 
ranging from .55 to .69, were proposed for use with 
nationals at different cultural levels. 

8160. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. The identifi- 
cation of observable factors related to success in com- 
bat or simulated combat. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 
1951, No. 918, 93 p. Washington: American Documen- 
tation Institute, Doc. No. 4083. Microfilm, $4.25; 
photocopy, $12.50.—Forced-choice rating forms were 
constructed and completed by squad leaders and assis- 
tant squad leaders of infantrymen in both basic and 
advanced training. Scoring keys were based on 
indices of the power of the statements in the forms to 
differentiate between better and poorer combat men. 
Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 reliabilities were .75 
and ,78 at basic and advanced levels of training, 
respectively. When validated against a tentative as- 
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sociate nominations criterion, the forms showed higher 
validity for basic training than for advanced training. 
50 statements were identified as potentially predictive 
of good combat soldiers, and 23 as potentially predic- 
tive of poor combat soldiers. 


8161. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Measurement 
of the interests of Army officers. Personnel Res. Br. 
Rep., 1952, No. 973, 12 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3879. Microfilm, 
$1.75; photocopy, $2.50,——Responses to the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank and the Kuder Preference 
Record were obtained from 2321 West Point graduates. 
2 item-analysis keys were prepared for the Interest 
Blank; cross-validity coefficients against officer ef- 
ficiency ratings were .16 and .19, Correlations 
between the scores on the 9 parts of the Preference 
Record and the same criterion were lower (-.07 to .05); 
the multiple correlation coefficient was .14, The pat- 
tern of the average response of these officers to the 
Preference Record failed to show trends of practical 
significance, 

8162. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Officer reac- 
tion to efficiency reporting methods. Personnel Res. 
Br. Rep., 1952, No. 970, 41 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3904, Microfilm, 
$2.50; photocopy, $6.25.—A questionnaire was used 
to determine the acceptability to 1200 Army Officers of 
rating scales, checklist items, and rating techniques 
suggested for a proposed revision of the Officer Ef- 
ficiency Report, DA AGO Form 67-2. Graphic rating 
scales in current use were the most acceptable to the 
officers, except for the **Promotability’’ scale 
(regarded as too dependent on guessing about the 
future), Graphic scales were more acceptable if scale 
steps were distinct and not too far apart, and if they 
were dependent on absolute standards rather than on 
comparisons with other officers. Percentage scales 
and numerical scales without verbal description were 
least acceptable. Uncontrolled check lists were pre- 
ferred to controlled check lists (the latter require 
checking a specified number of phrases), 


8163. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Personnel re- 
search for the United States Military Academy, 1942- 
1953. Personnel Res. Br. Tech, Res, Rep., 1953, No. 
1077, 43 p. Washington: American Documentation 
Institute, Doc. No, 4157. Microfilm, $2.50; photocopy, 
$6.25.—Research studies from 1942 to 1953 by the 
Personnel Research Branch, TAGO on selection of 
cadets for the Military Academy are reviewed. Selec- 
tion measures of academic achievement and physical 
proficiency were developed and validated against 
Academy measures of achievement. Self-description 
instruments were developed and, together with the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the Kuder Pref- 
ence Record, were validated against leadership and 
efficiency ratings. Follow-up studies showed that 
officer and associate leadership ratings (Aptitude for 
Service) were valid for predicting officer performance 
as measured by efficiency ratings and combat effec- 
tiveness. Physical proficiency measures, but not 
necessarily academic measures, predicted both Apti- 
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tude for Service ratings and graduates’ effectiveness 
as officers. 

8164, U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Prediction of 
job success in eight career ladders. Personnel Res. 
Br. Rep., 1953, No. 997, 16 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 4049. Microfilm, 
$1.75; photocopy, $2.50.——The 10 tests of the Army 
Classification Battery (ACB), the 10 Aptitude Area 
(AA) scores derived therefrom, and selected compos- 
ites of the ACB tests were validated against criterion 
ratings of job success in 8 Army job ladders, The 
tests or combinations of tests having the highest val- 
idities varied considerably across the 8 job ladders, 
indicating the differential predictability of the present 
Battery. For 3 ladders, validity coefficients were under 
-30; for 3 others, they were over .50. For 6 out of the 
8 ladders, the AA currently used was among the best, 
if not the best, predictor among the AA’s, The results 
offer suggestions for profitable reconstitution of some 
of the AA’s. 

8165. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Prediction of 
success in the Army Tabulating Machine Operator 
Course. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 982, 13 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 3886. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50. 
—Scores on the following variables were validated 
against the final course grades earned by 233 enlisted 
men in the Army Tabulating Machine Operator Course: 
1) background characteristics (years of education, age, 
Army grade, and length of service), 2) the 10 interest 
fields of the Army Activities Preference Blank, 3) the 
10 tests of the Army Classification Battery (ACB), 4) 
the 10 Aptitude Areas derived from the ACB, and 5) 
other composites of the ACB tests. Aptitute Area IV, 
the selector for the Course currently used, was as 
valid (.64) or better than the single tests or other com- 
posites of the ACB. The results indicate that the 
cutting-score on Aptitude Area IV of 110 previously 
used was too high. 

8166, U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO, PRB. Prediction of 
success in the automotive mechanics course. Person- 
nel, Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 928, 20 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3937. 
Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—A study of 352 
enlisted students in the Army Transportation School, 
Fort Eustis, Virginia, indicated that tests in the 
present Army Classification Battery (ACB) effectively 
predict success in the Automotive Mechanics Course. 
Aptitude Area VIII of the ACB (Arithmetic Resoning, 
Pattern Analysis and Automotive Information tests) 
yielded uncorrected correlations of r = .62 and .51 (on 
two samples) against a criterion of final course grades. 
Since Aptitude Area VIII had been used to select stu- 
dents for these classes, these correlations were cor- 
rected for restriction in range (r = .72 and .62). 

8167. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Prediction of 
success in the Recruiter Course. Personne! Res. Br. 
Rep., 1952, No. 985, 12 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No, 3887. Microfilm, 
$1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—Using 53 complete data 
cases, the following variables were validated against 
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grades in the Recruiter Course at the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s School: each of the 10 tests of the Army Classi- 
fication Battery (ACB), various composites of the ACB 
tests, and selected variables from the Soldier’s Quali- 
fication Card (Form 20). The most valid single pre- 
dictor was Arithmetic Reasoning Test (.74); the best 
2-test composite (.82) added Electrical Information 
Test. The most valid variable from Form 20 was age 
(.19). 

8168. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Procedural 
problems in validating the Army Classification Bat- 
tery. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 996, 24 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No, 4044. Microfilm, $2.00; photocopy, $3.75.—The 
basic supporting data and procedures are presented for 
a series of studies on the validity of the Army Classi- 
fication Battery (ACB) for predicting Army school suc- 
cess, Choice of the courses to be studied was based 
on a survey of Army schools. To collect the neces- 
sary data, appropriate data sheets were developed. A 
table of stable intercorrelations (based on previous 
results) among the tests of the ACB was prepared for 
use in the correlation-ofsums technique. Appropriate 
formulas were found to make necessary corrections for 
restriction in range. A formula was developed for 
computing selection cutting-scores. 

8169. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Proficiency 
tests in the Career Guidance Program. Personnel Res. 
Br. Rep., 1953, No. 994, 16, p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc, No. 3976. Microfilm, 
$1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—The Army Career Guidance 
Program included the use of proficiency tests as one 
factor in determining eligibility of enlisted men and 
warrant officers for promotion in Military Occupational 
Specialties and pay grades. Originally, in 1947, psy- 
chologists in The Adjutant General’s Office were 
responsible for all phases of constructing these tests. 
To increase production rate of the close to 1000 tests 
needed per year to implement the Program, the Army 
agencies monitoring the career fields prepared prelim- 
inary forms with TAGO responsible for the scope and 
quality of the tests. When test construction was sus- 
pended at the beginning of Korean operations, over 
half of the required tests had been constructed or were 
in preparation. 

8170. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB, Psychologi- 
cal requirements analysis of company grade officers: 
a methodological study. Final report. Personnel Res. 
Br. Rep., 1952, No. 924, 197 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3905. Microfilm, 
$7.00; photocopy, $25.00.—In order to insolate an 
officer effectiveness criterion, The Personnel Re- 
search Institute (PRI) Job Concept Interview was ad- 
ministered to 102 company grade officers at 3 Army 
installations. Analysis of the interviews yielded 76 
criterion variables. In addition, each officer’s supe= 
rior and one subordinate were interviewed to obtain 
a composite measure of officer performance, Judg- 
ments of interviewers and the Army Overall Efficiency 
Index were used to isolate from the 76 criterion vari- 
ables those which appeared to be the most highly re- 
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lated to officer effectiveness. On the basis of this 
information an interview and rating scales for selec- 
tion of OCS applicants were suggested, It was con- 
cluded that the PRI Job Concept Interview is an effec- 
tive tool for isolating criterion variables and assess- 
ing personnel, 

8171. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. The reliabil- 
ity of a prototype performance test. Personnel Res. 
Br, Tech, Res. Note, 1953, No. 16, 13 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 4152. 
Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—To study the 
reliability of performance tests, a prototype test (of 
rocket launching) was constructed according to princi- 
ples derived from the literature. The test was admin- 
istered 3 times to 2 groups of about 70 basic trainees 
and scored in each case by 2 sets of examiners, Inter- 
scorer reliability coefficients ranged from .38 to .75 
for a preliminary form of the test and around .84 for a 
revised form, Test-retest reliability coefficients 
ranged from .37 to .54. The low values of the latter 
may have been due to partial learning of the skill. 

8172. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Research in 
the Army's enlisted Leaders’ Course program. Person- 
nel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 986, 15 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, Doc, No. 4023. 
Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—-The construction 
and validation of selection and evaluation instruments 
for the Army Leaders’ Course program are reviewed. 
The selection instruments discussed include self- 
description blanks, interviews, and objectively-scored 
projective tests. The evaluation instruments de- 
scribed are ratings (by associates, boards, and com- 
pany commanders) and the field-type Leaders’ Reac- 
tion Test. 

8173. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Selection and 
linear combination of tests in relation to multiple crite- 
ria and differential classification. Personnel Res. 

Br, Res, Note, 1953, No. 7, 99 p. Washington: Amer 
ican Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 4021. Micro- 
film, $4.25; photocopy, $12.50.—The present report is 
oriented to estimation of the potential contribution to 
the common effort that each individual would make if 
he were placed, respectively, in each of several jobs. 
Problems preliminary to actual assignment of men are 
considered; the most important of these is the selec- 
tion and combination of test variables to predict sev- 
eral criteria as well as might result from direct obser- 
vation of a man on each job. Considerable theory is 
presented dealing with the combinations of variables. 
This theory leads to concepts of predictability and 
dependability—generalized validity coefficients—for 
which suitable computing methods are given, Because 
the mathematical results are broader than would seem 
to be needed for the immediate problem of differential 
classification, they are applicable in other areas of 
personnel research, 

8174, U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Selection of 
Quartermaster personnel for Arctic assignment. Per- 
sonnel Res. Br. Rep., 1953, No. 999, 23 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 4050. 
Microfilm, $2.00; photocopy, $3.75.—-Scores on the 10 
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Army Classification Battery Tests, the 10 Aptitude 
Areas derived from the ACB, a Self-Description Blank, 
Physical Profile Examination, and Months of Service 
were obtained for 51 Quartermaster Corps Test Sub- 
jects. Criterion ratings of job performance in the U. S. 
and again in the Arctic were made by supervisors. 
Significant Arctic validity coefficients were found for 
one of the ACB Tests (Automotive Information, .41) 
and for the Self-Description Blank (.44). The back- 
validity of a composite of these two tests was .52. 
The correlation between U. S. and Arctic criterion 
ratings was .42 (corrected for attenuation), 

8175. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Self-descrip- 
tion instruments for classifying enlisted men. Person- 
nel Res, Br. Tech, Res, Rep., n.d., No. 990, 15 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 4101. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—3 
types of non-cognitive tests were constructed for use 
with Army personnel: (1) A forced choice test of inter 
ests in 9 Army occupational fields was found to have 
validities of .24 and .18 against criterion ratings of 
Food Service personnel, (2) A personality test de- 
signed to predict general Army adjustment had a cross- 
validity of .32 against a favorable-unfavorable dis- 
charge criterion, (3) An attempt to exploit the possi- 
bilities of self-description instruments for predicting 
success in specific Army jobs resulted in 3 inventories 
based on interviews with Army job personnel and pre- 
vious biographical information blanks. 

8176. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. The stability 
of aptitude area standard scores as a basis for classi- 
fication of Army enlisted personnel. Personnel Res. 
Br, Rep., 1952, No. 961, 24 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3875. Microfilm, 
$2.00; photocopy, $3.75.—Four methods of converting 
the component scores on the tests of the Army Classi- 
fication Battery to aptitude area standard scores were 
compared, The original and economical method of 
using the mean of the standard scores on the compo- 
nent tests as the standard score for an aptitude area 
was found to produce score values very similar to 
those produced by statistically more refined methods. 
Intercorrelations among the aptitude areas were 
slightly higher than in the original standardization 
study, The usefulness of aptitude areas in differen- 
tiating levels of ability not only between individuals 
but also within the individual was clearly indicated, 

8177. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Studies of 
Officer Efficiency Report, WD AGO Form 67-1, in oper- 
ation. ll. Consistency of validity of forced choice 
phases. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 873, 12 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 3863. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—Two 
samples of officers—one from 1946, the other from 
1948——were subjects in a study of the temporal sta- 
bility of favorably worded forced choice item valid- 
ities. Associated ratings were used as criteria, For 
both types of forced choice item, validity coefficients 
remained reasonably the same from 1946 to 1949, Only 
one item of 48 differed in validity from '46 to °49 by 
more than 2.5 standard score units; 7 items differed by 
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more than 2,0, Correlation coefficients of .60 (favor- 
ably - worded phrases) and .52 (unfavorably worded) 
were found between validity indexes for ’46 and ’49 
data when effect of rater tendency to select certain 
items more frequently than others was partialled out. 

8178. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Studies of 
the performance of officers in combat. |. Relation- 
ship of West Point measures to later combat effective- 
ness. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 969, 13 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 4088. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—Cri- 
terion ratings were obtained on the combat performance 
in Korean operations of 43 graduates of the West Point 
classes of 1945-50. Correlations were computed be- 
tween the average ratings received and scores previ- 
ously obtained on 15 measures of performance as 
cadets, Aptitude for Service Rating appeared to be 
the best predictor of combat performance rating (r’s of 
-40 and .52 for 2 class years). Senior class grade ap- 
peared to be more valid (.43) than total grade for all 
school years combined (.29). Coefficients for ‘applied’ 
courses (.19 —.24) were higher than for ‘academic’ 
courses (~.02 —.01). The findings for this group are 
to be checked in a larger sample. 

8179. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A study of 
officer rating methodology: The over-all design of the 
study. Personnel Res. Br, Rep., 1951, No. 900, 18 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 3864. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—In a 
study at the Command and General Staff College in 
1950, a number of major problems in rating methodology 
were investigated, 400 student officers in 12 classes 
served as a ratereratee population and completed a 
number of types of ratings, including a criterion rating, 
on each other. This report presents the over-all design 
of the study. Results, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions in relation to the problems investigated are pre- 
sented in subsequent reports abstracted in the entries 
immediately following this one. 

8180, U. s. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A study of 
officer rating methodology: Il. Ratings made by identi- 
fied and anonymous raters. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 
1952, No. 901, 21 p. Washington; American Documen- 
tation Institute, Doc. No. 3854. Microfilm, $2.00; 
photocopy, $3.75.—Ratings by identified raters and by 
anonymous raters were compared. 400 officer students 
(primarily lieutenant colonels) served as a rater-ratee 
population. Half the group signed their ratings; the 
other half rated anonymously. Both identified and 
anonymous ratings for the same ratee, on a brief 
graphic scale on over-all value to the Army, were cor- 
related with an associate-ranking criterion. The re- 
sults indicated little difference between the two types 
of rating. Distributions of rating scores over the scale 
steps were remarkably similar; the identified ratings 
did not show the expected “‘pile-up”’ at the lenient 
end of the scale. Differences in rater agreement and 
in validity were likewise small. 

8181. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A study of 
officer methodology: Ill. Order of rating and validity 
of rating. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 902, 
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14 p. Washington: American Documentation Institute,. 
Doc. No. 3855, Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50. 
—Validity of a number of ratings made at a single 
session was studied. 200 officers rated 20 classmates 
on a brief graphic scale on over-all value to the Army. 
200 others completed criterion ratings on the same of- 
ficers. Validity coefficients for all first ratings, 
second ratings, etc., through the twentieth rating 

made were computed, After a slight initial increase in 
validity, the coefficients decreased slightly. Mean r 
for first five ratings = .50; second five, r = .55; third 
five, r = .46; fourth five, r =.47. Results suggest that 
practice in use of a rating form may be beneficial to 
validity up to a certain point, after which fatigue, 
boredom, or other factors may enter with a concomitant 
decline in validity. 

8182. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A study of 
officer rating methodology: IV. Effect of forced choice 
items on validity of rating scales. Personnel Res. Br. 
Rep., 1952, No. 903, 20 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No, 3856. Microfilm, 
$1.75; photocopy, $2.50.——Each of 400 officers made 
a graphic rating on over-all value to the Army of twenty 
classmates, Eight days later the same officers rerated 
the first two officers rated previously, using an adap- 
tation of the forced choice principle followed by the 
original graphic scale, There was little difference in 
the validity (criterion measure was the average of 20 
anonymous rankings by associates) of the graphic 
scale completed before (.52 and .53) and after (.48 and 
-49) the forced choice rating. 

8183. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A study of 
officer rating methodology: V. Validity and reliability 
of ratings by single raters and multiple raters. Person- 
nel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 904, 17 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3865. 
Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—Each of 400 of- 
ficers at Command and General Staff College rated 20 
classmates on a brief graphic scale of over-all value 
to the Army. Each ratee also received a criterion 
score based on rankings from approximately 20 class- 
mates. Correlation with criterion was higher for multi- 
ple ratings (.84) than for single ratings (.53). Individ- 
ual raters do not agree very well with each other on 
ratings given (inter r’s = .25 —.30). There is good 
agreement between the means of ratings made by two 
groups of ten raters each, (r = .80). Correlations 
among multiple ratings were estimated with a high 
degree of accuracy by application on the Spearman- 
Brown Prophecy Formula to the validity coefficients of 
single ratings. 

8184, U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A study of 
officer rating methodology: Vi. Independence of crite- 
rion measures from predictor variables. Personne! 
Res, Br. Rep., 1952, No. 905, 19 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3866. 
Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—Each of 400 of- 
ficers completed a graphic rating on over-all value to 
the Army on 20 classmates. 8 days later, the same 
officers re-rated the first two officers rated previously, 
using an adaptation of the forced choice principle and 
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the original graphic rating scale. A combination of 
identical raters and similarity of techniques contri- 
buted more to the correlation coefficient between two 
sets of ratings (r = .82) than did identicality of raters 
alone (r =.52 to .60) or similarity of techniques alone 
(r = .25 to .30). When the same rater filled out two dif- 
ferent forms on a ratee, it made little difference 
whether the forms were filled out at the same time (r = 
-60) or eight days apart (r =.57). 


8185. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A study of 
officer rating methodology: Vil. Validities of four 
types of five-step rating scales. Personnel Res. Br. 
Rep., 1952, No. 906, 20 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3867. Microfilm, 
$1.75; photocopy, $2.50.—lIn a study of the compara- 
tive validity of graphic rating scales‘on suitability for 
various types of duty assignment, 4 rating instruments 
were used, These instruments included 2 types of 
characteristics to be rated (personal traits and fitness 
for various types of duty assignment) and 2 types of 
scale step definition (degree of rater’s preference for 
having ratee serve under him and degree of competence 
of ratee), Each of the 2 types of scale step definitions 
was matched with each type of characteristic to be 
rated, 400 officers served as a ratef-ratee population. 
The validities of the 4 instruments were approximately 
equal, 


8186, U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A study of 
officer rating methodology. Vill. Validity of two 
types of rating techniques: Forced choice items and 
rating scales. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 
907, 23 p. Washington: American Documentation Insti- 
tute, Doc. No. 3868. Microfilm, $2.00; photocopy, 
$3.75—400 officers served as a rater-ratee population. 
Forced choice items were presented as (1) forced 
choice pairs, and (2) a controlled check list (24 items 


in a list with 12 most descriptive items to be selected). 


The rating scales were (1) an eight-step graphic scale 
on over-all value to Army, and (2) 4 five-step graphic 
scales on 2 types of characteristics to be rated with 2 
types of scale step definitions. The criterion score 
was based on rankings by approximately 20 classmates. 
The eight-step graphic scale had the highest validity 
(r =.53). Validities of the forced choice pairs was 
-41; of the controlled check list, .44. The four five- 
step scales had validities ranging from .39 to .44. 


8187. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A study of 
officer rating methodology: IX. Validity of ratings by 
hard and easy raters. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, 
No, 908, 17 p. Washington: American Documentation 
Institute, Doc. No. 3869. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, 
$2.50—Each of 400 officers completed a graphic 
rating on over-all value to the Army on approximately 
twenty of his classmates. Half of the rating officers 
signed their ratings; the other half did not. On the 
basis of ratings given, the raters were divided in three 
approximately equal groups: hard, average, easy. Two 
criteria were used: (1) a criterion score derived from 
rankings by associates, and (2) scores on the Effi- 
ciency Report for Army Officers. For both criteria, the 
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validity coefficients of ratings by the three groups of 
raters are approximately equal. 

8188. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. A study of 
officer rating methodology: X. Effect of the selected 
rater characteristics on validity of ratings. Personnel 
Res, Br. Rep., 1952, No. 909, 20 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3870. 
Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50——Three measures 
of rating officers’ achievement and over-all value 
(class standing at Command and General Staff College, 
Efficiency Report score, score on a test of mental 
ability) were found to be associated with validity of 
their ratings of fellow Army officers, When the raters 
were divided into equal thirds on the basis of these 
measures, raters in the upper thirds were found to ren- 
der consistently more valid ratings, regardless of the 
rating technique. 

8189. U. S. Dep. Army. AGO. PRB. Training 
criteria for selected MOS’s. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 
1952, No. 989, 53 p. Washington: American Documen- 
tation Institute, Doc. No. 3946, Microfilm, $2.75; 
photocopy, $7.50—The purpose of this pilot study was 
to develop criteria for selecting type of training in 
Military Occupational Specialties (MOS’s), Although 
the need was expressed, no systematic formulation of 
criteria was found in a review of the literature or in 
personal interviews and correspondence with military 
and civilian training experts. On the basis of 114 
clues gathered, 8 tentative criteria were isolated: num- 
ber of men to be trained, time available, level of skill 
ultimately required, prerequisite knowledge needed, 
aptitudes essential for adequate performance, material 
resources required, availability of qualified teachers, 
and cost of training. A checklist of these criteria was 
found to be successful when applied to 5 MOS’s, Fur- 
ther research to refine the criteria is discussed, 

8190. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Validation of 
a non-verbal test of military trainability. Personnel 
Res, Br. Tech, Res. Rep., 1953, No. 1076, 63 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. 
No. 4183. Microfilm, $3.00; photocopy, $8.75.—2 
forms were constructed of the Semantic Test of Intel- 
ligence—a non-language test requiring the examinee 
by pantomime instructions to indicate the picture in a 
set of 5 identified by a symbol or group of symbols; as 
many as 4 symbols are presented at the end of the test 
requiring the indication of a picture representing the 
specific nominative, transitive, objective, and parti- 
cipial concepts identified by the symbols. The 2 
forms were administered to 314 recruits in a military 
slow-learner training program. Average scores were in 
the median range of possible scores. Distributions 
were unimodal and symmetrical. The forms were ap- 
proximately equal in difficulty. The interform reli- 
ability coefficient, corrected for restriction in range, 
was .914, Correlation with a pass-fail criterion in the 
literacy training program was .392. 

8191. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Validation of 
personnel measures against combat performance of en- 
listed men in Korea. V. Non-test variables on DA 
AGO Form 20, ‘‘Qualification Record - Enlisted Per- 
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sonnel.’ Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 964, 

15 p. Washington: American Documentation Institute, 
Doc. No, 4087. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50. 
—Criterion ratings of the combat performance of 950 
enlisted infantrymen were compared with their years of 
education, main civilian occupations, months of mili- 
tary service, physical profiles, assignment recommen- 
dations, and last service schools attended. There 
was no evidence that these data would add to present 
selection procedures for predicting combat success. 

8192. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. The validity 
of Officer Efficiency Report, WD AGO Form 67-1, for 
general officers. Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1949, No. 
792, 27 p. Washington: American Documentation Insti- 
tute, Doc. No. 3935. Microfilm, $2.00; photocopy, 
$3.75.—An efficiency report, WD AGO Form 67-1, 
standardized and validated on officers of grades first 
lieutenant through colonel, was studied for appropriate- 
ness to a population of 286 brigadier and major gener- 
als. For a criterion, the generals were asked to eval- 
uate those other generals whom they knew well enough 
to rate. Validities, before a correction for the re- 
stricted range of the general officer population was 
applied, were .32 for brigadier generals and .24 for 
major generals. Corrected validities of .46 and .43 
respectively were comparable to those for lower grade 
officers. This was true despite the use of score 
weights that were developed specifically for lower 
grade officers. 

8193. van der Heyden, Ph.M. Een betere voorsele- 
ctie van candidaten voor middel en hogere functies; 
een nieuwe visie op een oud probleem. (A better 
screening of applicants for medium and superior jobs; 
a new vision of an old problem.) Psychol. Achtergr. , 
1953, 5, 174-192.—An outline for better initial 
screening in selection of employees for higher func- 
tions. It emphasizes: (1) better job description in the 
first public announcement; (2) a confidential contact 
between applicant and a third party (the psychological 
agency) to obtain more detailed information; (3) allow 
applicants to re-consider their application in the light 
of this new information, From here on the traditional 
process of selection is to be carried out.—(P. W. 
Pruyser) 

8194, Wilkinson, Bryan. Validity of Short Employ- 
ment Tests. Personnel Psychol., 1953, 6, 419-425. 
—The Short Employment Test (SET) Battery, consist- 
ing of three tests designed to measure verbal ability, 
arithmetic skill, and clerical aptitude, was adminis- 
tered to 177 female clerical personnel and validated 
against the semi-annual performance evaluations and 
salary classifications of each subject, Test scores 
did not predict the ratings but were associated with 
job level. The arithmetic test was the best predictor 
and held up when age and other influences were con- 
trolled.—(A. S. Thompson) 

8195. Zill, Anthony. (Los Angeles County Civil 
Service, Calif.) A further inquiry into the group oral. 
Publ. Personnel Rev., 1953, 14, 55~63.—Candidates 
for the position of Deputy Probation Officer partici- 
pated in a group discussion instead of being inter- 
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viewed individually. Ratings were made by the partic- 
ipants, as well as by observers; the latter used a 
crude graphic rating scale, The author recommends 
the discussion technique in selection, although no 
data are offered to justify the recommendation,—(A. J. 


Spector) 
(See also abstracts 7234, 7560, 7693) 
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8196, Berkowitz, Leonard. (Randolph AFB, San 
Antonio, Tex.) An exploratory study of the roles of 
aircraft commanders. USAF Hum. Resour. Res. Ceni. 
Res. Bull., 1953, No. 53-65, iv, 27 p.—“A ‘guess 
who’ questionnaire was administered to 50 B-29 crews 
in training at Randolph Air Force Base. The re- 
spondents were asked to indicate who among their 
fellow crew members best fitted 48 descriptions of 
behavior. Thirteen items were selected as being more 
characteristic of the role of aircraft commander, and 
responses to these items were subjected to a factor 
analysis. Four factors emerged. They were labelled 
as follows: I. Maintaining Standards of Performance; 
Il. Behaving in a Nurturant Manner; II], Behaving upon 
an Awareness of Situational Needs; and IV. Maintain- 
ing Crew Coordination and Teamwork. The extent to 
which the crews perceived their aircraft commanders 
as performing these roles was then correlated with 
various criteria. The indications are that the aircraft 
commander’s performance of all these roles is gener- 
ally associated with a feeling of well-being within the 
aircrews.’’—(W. F. Grether) 

8197. Blake, Glenn D. (J. D. Roszell Co., Peoria, 
Ill.) Building employee morale. Personnel. J., 1954, 
32, 299-303.—Some morale builders among employees 
are the appearance of success, the personal touch, a 
good welcome booklet for new employees, good leader- 
ship, and good communications so that employees 
know what is going on in the company before the 
general public knows about it. Job tenure must not 
only be a fact, but the employee must believe his job 
is secure. Employees should have faith in the per- 
sonal integrity of people in the employee relations de- 
partment.—(M. B. Mitchell) 

8198. Bose, $. K. A note en tension study in Cal- 
cutte industrial area. Indian J. Psychol., 1952, 27, 
153-157.—-T wo groups of 100 workers each from two 
industrial concerns were studied by interview and 
psychological tests, a non-verbal intelligence test 
obtained by modifying the Likert Test, a personality 
inventory, and an attitude questionnaire. A small 
group of workers with intelligence and suitable per- 
sonality characteristics was selected. This small 
group was trained with reference to the company’s 
aims and attitudes towards the workers. These indi- 
viduals when mixed with the other workers should in- 
fluence them in such a manner as to reduce tensions 
between company and worker.—(H. Wunderlich) 

8199. Brown, Milon. How a large or small busi- 
ness can set up an employee development program. 
Advanced Mgmt, 1954, 19(2), 13-16.—This is a de- 
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tailed report of the steps taken to change employees’ 
attitudes and to develop a feeling of belonging. The 
following were included: (1) Description of the re- 
sponsibilities and authority of all employees, be- 
ginning with the manager. (2) Encouraging all ex- 
ecutives to maintain constant inquiries into costs. 

(3) Make complete investigations into the causes of 
problems, the majority of which are due to people who 
make mistakes in plans, decisions, and actions. 
—(H. Moore) 

8200. Bumagin, Victor 1. Distortions in manage- 
ment perception. Personnel P sychol., 1953, 6, 445- 
460.—Three attitudinal studies were conducted in a 
New England textile mill to determine the nature of 
their relative value, level, and type of information. 
One study was based upon a questionnaire designed 
by company management, while the other two were a 
series of focused depth interviews and a question- 
naire based on information derived from the inter- 
views. The results disclosed that the management 
questionnaire offered isolated bits of information 
rather chan a total attitude picture, whereas the most 
practical method was a combination of a question- 
naire based on qualitative interviews. Some pre- 
cautionary measures, as observed by the investigator, 
are suggested. —(A. S. Thompson) 

8201. Cook, C. W. Consultive supervision from 
chairman to foreman. Advanced Mgmt, 1953, 18(12), 
21-22.—-How can the “‘desire-to-do"’ attitude be de- 
veloped and how can the individual productivity level 
be raised above the customary 60% level? (1) By 
giving every employee a greater feeling of participa- 
tion. (2) Through consultive supervision by con- 
sidering the views of employees before reaching any 
decision that affects their job or interest and by in- 
forming them of what happens that affects employee 
relations and their job.——(H. Moore) 


8202. Cox, David; Dyce Sharp, K. M., & Irvine, D. 
H. Women’s attitudes to repetitive work. Nat. Inst, 
industr. Psychol., Lond., Rep., 1953, No. 9, 59 p. 
—A content analysis was made of interviews with 
160 female respondents employed at 35 different 
repetitive jobs to find which aspects of the organiza- 
tion of such work seemed to afford the worker satis- 
faction or to cause dissatisfaction. The principal 
factors around which attitudes seemed to center in- 
cluded the degree of constraint imposed by the task, 
the security or insecurity arising from shifts among 
different jobs, limitations on creativeness, the work- 
ing pace imposed, and demands made on attention and 
skill.—(P. Ash) 

8203. Crooks, Robert M. The will to work: a pro- 
gram for developing employee relations through super- 
visors. Advanced Mgmt, 1954, 19(2), 9-12.—This is 
an outline of one aspect of the HOBSCO program that 
was first developed by the Dupont organization as a 
visual means of discussing basic problems. The con- 
tents of the program include the factors that motivate 
workers, that make for job satisfaction, and that cause 
lowered morale. Considerable attention is given to 
the cen principles of correction and to the ways in 
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which supervisors can create the will to work. The 
net inference is that the will-to-work is the result of 
a grouping of many factors that add up favorably. 
—(H. Moore) 

8204, Deya, E. Human relations in industry. nt. 
Lab. Rev., 1952, 65(5), 578-599.—Covers the de- 
velopment of research in human relations—group func- 
tioning such as social processes, organization and 
administration, leadership and supervision, communi- 
cation, employee morale and technological change; 
and union-management relations. Points out that labor 
should not be regarded as a mere commodity, but that 
we must realize the human needs of the worker. 
—(Courtesy of Industr. Train, Abstr.) 

8205. Diebold, John T. Scientific management ap- 
plied to the field of human relations. Advanced 
Mgmt, 1953, 18(12), 27+29.—Criticism against 
Taylor’s scientific management because some ill- 
advised representatives have failed in their attempts 
to apply a misinterpretation of his principles demands 
a restatement of some of his basic philosophy. The 
starting point of scientific management is carefully 
assembled data on the physical characteristics of 
both humans and materials. Each individual should 
be developed to his highest state of efficiency and 
prosperity. The really great problem involved in a 
change from the management of initiative and in- 
centive to scientific management consists in a com- 
plete revolution in the mental attitude and habits of 
those engaged as both managers and workers. —(H. 
Moore) 

8206. Drucker, Peter F. Communications: what are 
employees really interested in? Advanced Mgmt, 
1953, 18(12), 23-24.—-Employees are ready to accept 
management’s authority in its own field, but will not 
accept the same in areas in which such authority has 
not been established, and are inclined to look askance 
at management’s efforts at educating them. Manage- 
ment’s assumption that employees are interested in 
profits, prices, efficiency and the free enterprise 
system ignores the fact that the primary interest of an 
employee is in those immediate factors that affect 
his work and his job. The contents of communica- 
tions frequently reflect unjustified assumptions and 
ignore the real interest of the worker—day-to-day 
policies and practises.—(H. Moore) 

8207. Freisse, Paul. (U. Paris, France.) L’inté- 
gration du travailleur dans |’entreprise. (The inte- 
gration of the worker into the company.) Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1954, 4, 85-97.—-The place of the psy- 
chologist in American industry can be understood only 
in terms of a new concept of the company, and the 
place accorded the human factor in its operations. 
Concern is directed to careful selection, security, 
promotion, and social setting. In large operations 
much study has been directed to communication, the 
routes taken by information, and to the attitudes of 
workers.—(W. W. Wattenberg) 

8208. Fraisse, Paul. (U. Paris, France.) Les 
perspectives des relations humaines. (Perspectives 
in human relations.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1954, 4, 
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139=149.——-P sychologically, the more that workers 
obtain satisfaction in their work, the more this will 
reinforce positive attitudes toward job and company. 
Employers who are conscious of the importance of 
human factors will give employes social services. 
Building a community of interests between manage- 
ment and labor tends to limit adherence to outside 
groups. The task is not merely to integrate the indi- 
vidual worker into the enterprise but co integrate the 
organized workers. Stress on human relations in in- 
dustry is a step forward to the goal of organizing 
production to be of service not only to consumers 
but to the man who produces. —(W. W. Wattenberg) 

8209. Geavini, Héléne. ‘‘Le Counselling.’’ (Coun- 
seling.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 1954, 4, 129=138.— 
There is disagreement as to whether counseling in 
industrial concerns should be a function of psycholo- 
gists or of executives at all levels. Where counseling 
is performed by psychologists, they receive theoreti- 
cal training and also learn through role-playing. In- 
dustrial counselors deal with all personal problems, 
make much use of non-directive techniques, and must 
respect the confidences of their clients. It is diffi- 
cult to appraise the effects on production. The possi- 
bility of adapting American methods to the French 
scene is limited. Perhaps it would be best to link 
counseling to the medical services. —(W. W. 
Wattenberg) 

8210. Habbe, Stephen. Experiment in oral com- 
munication. Mgmt Rec., 1952, 14(4), 128-129.—De- 
scribes the information program undertaken by the 
Virginia Electric and Power Company of Richmond, 
Virginia. The aims of the program are to enunciate 
company philosophy and policies, to acquaint em- 
ployees with important affairs and problems confront- 
ing it, and to solicit ideas, suggestions and questions 
from employees. Meetings with employees are held 
bi-monthly on company time with supervisors meeting 
a group mixed as to department, sex and color, the 
thought being that a diversified group would make for 
wider range of experience and opinion and more stimu- 
lating discussion. The article concludes that the 
company feels the expense of the program is justified 
because it is a sound investment in the company’s 
furure.—(Courtesy of Industr. Train. Abstr.) 

8211. Halpin, Andrew W. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
The leadership behavior and combat performance of 
airplane commanders. |. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1954, 49, 19=22.—Correlations were computed be- 
tween airplane commanders scores on the ‘*Con- 
sideration’’ and “‘Initiating Structure’’ portions of a 
Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire and (1) 
superior’s ratings of their combat performance and (2) 
crew’s Satisfaction Index. ‘‘A trend toward negative 
correlations was found between the superior’s ratings 
and the Consideration scores, and positive correla- 
tions between these ratings and the Initiating Seruc- 
ture scores. Conversely, the correlations between 
the Satisfaction Index and the dimension scores 
showed a trend in the opposite direction. Thus, the 
superiors and subordinates were inclined to evaluate 
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oppositely the contribution of these dimensions to the 
effectiveness of leadership.’’—{L. N. Solomon) 


8212. Handyside, John D. Two studies in super- 
vision: supervision in a cotton spinning firm. Nat. 
Inst. industr. Psychol., Lond., Rep., 1953, No. 10, 
15=59.—On the basis of a year-long observation of 
the firm, che supervisory patterns and problems in the 
company are described, and an attempt to find re- 
liable measures of supervisory success is reported. 
Five criteria were explored: turnover rates, gross 
absence rates, absenteeism rates, worker ratings of 
supervisors, and ratings by supervisors’ superiors. 
No significant relationships among these measures 
were discovered, and none of the criteria correlated 
significantly with the intelligence, education, or 
other characteristics of the foremen. The difficulties 
involved in assessing supervisory competence are 
discussed,—(P. Ash) 


8213. Jennings, Eugene Emersen. (U. Pennsy!- 
vania, Philadelphia.) Supervision by suggestion. 
Personnel ]., 1954, 32, 288-292.—Making sugges- 
tions and planting ideas in the workers’ minds rather 
than giving direct orders may produce a cooperative 
attitude in workers by making them feel more secure 
and adequate. Assuming dependability of workers and 
giving praise when deserved may also improve their 
performance. Another method which may be helpful 
with rather obstinate workers is to give the facts and 
let chem make their own decisions. If there is too 
much supervision by suggestion, however, the workers 
may harass the supervisors with too many of their own 
ideas. —(M. B. Mitchell) 


8214, Laney, Arthur R., Je. (Washington (D. C.) 
sas Light Co.) Should employees rate their super- 

visers? Personnel J., 1953, 32, 255-257.—An em- 
ployee offered a suggestion that supervisors should 
be rated annually by their employees on an unsigned 
questionnaire. The suggestion committee polled 10% 
of the supervisory force, asking for anonymous re- 
actions. Two-thirds of those replying were opposed 
to the suggestion. —(M. B. Mitchell) 

8215. Livingstone, Elizabeth. Two studies in 
supervision: Messrs. Exe & Co. Nat. Inst. industr. 
Psychol., Lond., Rep., 1953, No. 10, 1-14.—A three- 
month case history study followed by weekly confer- 
ences with the foremen of a small luxury factory is 
reported. Difficulties in management-supervisory re- 
lationships were attributed to the lack of understand- 
ing of the emotional needs of others. ‘*‘The advance 
towards good managerial-supervisory relations is not 
made... without serious thought and effort. ... But if 
...Managers and supervisors can come to regard one 
another as collaborators rather than as opposing 
forces to be ‘dealt with,’ the energy released will 
more than compensate for the energy expended.”’ 
—({P. Ash) 

8216. Mayer-Guathof, Fronz. A mental health pro- 
gramme in industry. Bull. World Fed. ment. Hith, 1954, 
6, $2-53.—A brief description of the industrial mental 
health program of the Actien-Gesell schaft der Vos- 
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lauer Kammgarn-F abrik at Bad V6slau, Austria. —(J. 
C, Franklin) 

8217. Moore, John V., & Smith, Robert G., Jr. Some 
aspects of noncommissioned officer leadership. Per- 
sonnel Psychol., 1953, 6, 427~443.—To determine 
problems of NCO leadership, interviews were con- 
ducted with officers, NCO’s, and airmen representa- 
tive of several units of 4 USAF technical training 
bases. Analysis of interview content revealed that 
the groups differed in frequency of mention of charac- 
teristics differentiating good and poor NCO’s. In 
addition, questionnaire responses from nearly 500 
NCO’s and airmen from,two bases revealed 5 basic 
problem areas in NCO Yeadership: need for training, 
need for distinction in rank between supervisors and 
technicians, need for more authority for NCO’s, con- 
flict berween leadership ideologies, better selection 
methods. —~(A. S. Thompson) 


8218. Pfiffner, John M. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Research in organization effective- 
ness. Publ. Personnel Rev., 1953, 14, 49-54.—The 
effectiveness of 4 organizations were studied via 
questionnaires. 18 National Forests in California 
were rank ordered, for criterion purpeses, and 8 dif- 
ferent questionnaires administered at all hierarchical 
levels. Supervisors of higher rated Forests were high 
on participation, social nearness, communication, 
empathy and helpfulness; they were critical of 
superiors, but not of their subordinates; adhered to 
policies and regulations. ‘‘Pride in work group’’ was 
significant in a Department of Employment study. 
Supervisors high in the hierarchy of a Naval Shipyard 
were more management minded than those lower in the 
hierarchy. 3 human relations dimensions and 3 in the 
area of leadership were significant in a Naval Air 
Station study. Curvilinearity was found in 2 studies 
on human relations dimensions. —(A. ]. Spector) 

8219. Sayles, Leonard R. Worker values in job 
evaluation: impact of job evaluation on worker atti- 
tudes. Personnel, 1954, 30, 266-274.—The problems 
of worker resistance to job evaluation discussed here 
are not those arising from poor understanding of job 
evaluation methods and purposes, but rather those 
stemming from improved communications as a result 
of an evaluation program. The way workers ‘‘see’’ 
and compare jobs requires an analysis of complex in- 
terests and forces which must be considered in addi- 
tion to the formal evaluation of job content. —(D. G. 
Livingston) 

8220. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Activities 
and behaviors of production supervisors. Personnel 
Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 946, 278 p. Washington: 
American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 3942. 
Microfilm, $11.12; photocopy, $35.00.—After a review 
of pertinent literature and preliminary field work, an 
intensive investigation was made of on-the-job ac- 
tivities of production foremen by members of the Psy- 
chological Corporation. From 260 observations of 171 
foremen in 5 plants, 3,765 incidents were derived and 
coded for topic engaging the foreman’s attention, the 
personnel contacted, the foreman’s mode of behavior 
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during the incident, and the location of the incident. 
For each of 41 topics: the frequency, duration, and 
nature of the topic are described; the number and 
variety of persons contacted are discussed; and the 
use of different actions is analyzed. This information 
is regarded as necessary for the development of cri- 
teria of first-line production supervision. 98 
references. 

8221. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. Charocter- 
istics of criterion ratings on specific job elements. 
Personnel Res, Br. Res. Note, 1952, No. 3, 19 p. 
Washington: American Documentation Institute, Doc, 
No. 3962. Microfilm, $1.75; photocopy, $2.50.— 
Ratings of 355 noncommissioned Army officers were 
made by superiors and by associates each on a set of 
12 scales (7 scales in common) of specific job ele- 
ments. Raters also indicated their opportunity to ob- 
serve each job element. Halo effect is suggested by 
the results: high intercorrelations among the scales 
used by each class of rater, the absence of com- 
paratively high correlations between associates’ and 
superiors’ scales of identical content, and the ab- 
sence of specific content factors. Agreement between 
raters on each scale was greater when good opportu- 
nity to observe was reported (average r of .51) than 
when some or little opportunity was reported (average 
r of .33). It was concluded that ratings on separate 
job elements were not sufficiently different to warrant 
the use of a set of specific scales for measuring on- 
the-job performance. 

8222. Viteles, Morris S$. What raises a man’s 
morale? Personnel, 1954, 30, 302=313.—'‘*Making a 
supervisor a part of management is not a matter of 
definition; it is a matter of creating a situation which 
both provides the opportunity for the supervisor and 
stimulates him to feel and act as a member of manage- 
ment.’’ Although the ‘‘visible appurtenances of 
status’’ are of recognized value, it is important to 
know that there are other sources of gratification of 
possibly superior importance. Not the least important 
of these is the establishment of a climate which en- 
ables a supervisor to play his role effectively.—(D. 
G. Livingston) 

8223. Weitz, Joseph, & Nuckols, Robert C. The 
validity of direct and indirect questions in measuring 
job satisfaction. Personnel Psychol., 1953, 6, 487- 
494,—lIn a study involving return of a job satisfac- 
tion questionnaire by 47% of over 1000 life insurance 
agents, the effectiveness of direct and indirect ques- 
tioning techniques in determining job satisfaction and 
the relationship between job opinion and performance 
criteria were studied, From the results, it was con- 
cluded that the direct and indirect items intercorrelate 
significantly and that the direct items in general do a 
slightly better job of predicting survival.—(A. S. 
Thompson) 

8224, Whitla, Dean K., & Tirrell, John E. (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) The validity of ratings of 
several levels of supervisors. Personnel Psychol., 
1953, 6, 461+466.—In practical rating situations it is 
frequently assumed either that ratings are comparable 
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when made by numerous raters or that knowledge of 
the ratees is comparable when made by one rater. 
These assumptions were tested in a study involving 
the rating of 100 flight mechanics by three levels of 
supervisors and correlation of their ratings with the 
ratee’s scores on a Job Knowledge Test. The results 
indicated that those raters on the supervisory level 
functionally closest to the ratees were best able to 
rate them and that “the equality of ratings by various 
raters is more nearly satisfied than is the equality of 
knowledge about the ratees.’’—(A, S. Thompson) 

8225. Wilson, Ludolph J. (Scott AF Base, Ill.) 
Personnel relations. Train. Anal. Develpm. inform. 
Bull., 1953, 4, 317-321.—Four suggestions to super- 
visors are based on the Personnel Relations portion 
of the AF Military Management Course. Recognize 
individuality; provide security; give recognition; per- 
mit each employee to provide the service for which he 
is best suited. Techniques for achieving these aims 
are described.—(R. Tyson) 

8226. Winstanley, Nathan B., Jr. Streamlining the 
rating scale for wage administration. Personnel, 
1954, 30, 286-294.—Two scales, using “one-third 
the usual number of factors with very efficient re- 
sults and significant savings in time,’’ were de- 
veloped in initiating a wage administration program. 
One scale, an abbreviated point job evaluation system, 
made use of four factors—the points within each be- 
ing in geometric progression. The second scale, for 
merit rating, was composed of three factors related to 
the job evaluation scale. Using the results of job 
point ratings and the results of a community survey, 
management was able to set new wage base lines and 
labor grades. —(D, G. Livingston) 
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8227. Drabs, José. Pour un Institut belge des Sci- 
ences du Travail. IV. Réle des services de liaison, 
statut et financement. (Toward a Belgian Institute of 
Work Sciences. IV. Role of coordinating services, 
legal and financial.) Ergologie, 1953, 1, 293-295. 
—This is the fourth, and last, of a series (see 28: 
5053, 5054, 5055) on the proposed Belgian work- 
science institute, and speaks of governmental control 
and means of financing it. The author says that this 
undertaking can only succeed by means of a Commis- 
sion of specialists chosen for their practicality and 
authority. —{R. W. Husband) 


(See also abstract 6841) 


INDUSTRY 


8228. Beckman, E. L., Duane, T. D., Fiegler, J. 
E., & Hunter, H. N. (Aviat. Med. Acceleration Lab., 
Johnsville, Pa.) Some observations on human toler- 
ance te accelerative stress. Phase |V. Human toler- 
ance to high positive G applied at a rate of 5 to 10 G 
per secend. /. Aviat. Med., 1954, 25, 50-66. — 
“Eleven volunteer human subjects were exposed to 
high positive G loads and the durations of the loads 
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required to produce unconsciousness were measured. 
.... Unconsciousness was determined by subjective 
experiences, and objectively by the failure of the sub- 
ject to respond to visual and auditory stimuli.”’ Time 
of exposure above 3 G prior to unconsciousness was 
approximately the same regardless of whether the 
maximum G load was 8, 10, 12, or 15G and was sig- 
nificantly longer when the maximum G load was GG. 
No evidence was found of permanent irreversible 
damage.—{J]. M. Vanderplas) 

8229. Berlioz, L., & Lemaire, A. Les favtes dans 
le travail de charpente. (Errors in scaffolding work.) 
Bull. Cent. Ftud, Rech. psychotech., 1953, 2(1), 13- 
19,——In order to eliminate errors made during work, it 
is first necessary to make a systematical survey of 
these errors and then to analyze them experimentally. 
A tentative classification of errors met in scaffolding 
work is presented as a first step in the objective 
study of this kind of work.—(A. Pinard) 

8230. Brown, John L., & Diamond, A. Leonard. 
(Columbia U., New York.) A device for simulating the 
visual displays of PPI scopes. /. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1953, 43, 1143=1146,.—An optical and mechanical de- 
vice is described for simulating the appearance of 
visual displays on a PPI scope with a P-7 phosphor. 
This device permits independent control of such 
relevant factors as the luminances of target and sur- 
round and the rate of scanning. Provision is also 
made for light-adapting the eye prior to observations 
of the scope. —(L. A, Riggs) 

8231. Brown, John L., Diamend, A. Leonard, & 
Adler, Helmut E. (Columbia U., New York.) Effect 
of duration of light adaptation on time required for de- 
tection of a target on a simulated PPI scope. /. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1953, 43, 1147+1152.——The effect of light 
adaptation is to lengthen the time for detection of a 
target on the screen of a simulated cathode-ray tube. 
"In general, detection time decreases with either an 
increase in target luminance or a decrease in back- 
ground luminance for agiven duration of light adapta- 
tion. Within the range of luminances investigated, 
changes in target luminance result in a greater change 
in detection time than comparable changes in back- 
ground luminance. The implication for radar scope 
viewing after adaptation to a high luminance is that 
optimum visibility will be obtained with maximum gain 
and as much negative bias as is possible without 
appreciable reduction of target luminance.’*—{L. A. 
Riggs) 

8232. Caprini, Giovanni, & Melotti, Vincenzo. La 
prevenzione dell’ affaticamento psicofisico nei con- 
ducenti di autotreno attraverso la somministrazione di 
coramina-glucosio. (The prevention of psycho-physi- 
cal fatigue in truck drivers through the administration 
of coramina-glucosio.) Arch, Psicol. Neur. Psich., 
1953, 14, 715+720.—The results of a study on the ef- 
fect of a stimulating drug (Coramina-glucosio) on truck 
drivers’ fatigue are presented. The drug was adminis 
tered in tablets to two groups of 60 truck drivers. The 
results show good effect in the majority of cases. The 
authors conclude by stating the usefulness of this 
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drug, both as a means for increasing the efficiency of 
the truck driver, and as an easily administered drug 
with no unpleasant aftereffects.—~( A. Manoil) 

8233. Emerson, George O. (WADC, Wright-P atter- 
son AFB, O.) The effects of monocular blind areas 
in visibility from aircraft. J. Aviat. Med., 1953, 24, 
518-522.——“‘Many areas in the visual fields from air- 
craft that have been considered to be blind to only 
one eye, are, in effect,... blind to both eyes. These 
blind areas are due to opaque structures plus monocu- 
lar retinal blind areas, or plus suppression of the non- 
projecting eye.... Knowledge of the existence of 
these blind areas should cause aircraft designers to 
attach greater importance to minimizing the number 
and width of windshield structures, and to make more 
efficient placements of these structures in order to 
provide less obstructed visual fields.”—(J. M. 
Vanderplas) 

8234. Faverge, Jean-Marie. L’analyse du travail. 
(Job analysis.) Rew Psychol. appl., 1954, 4, 55-63. 
—Job analyses are made to prepare training programs, 
to organize production, and to develop selection pro- 
cedures. It involves analysis of work operations, the 
classification of jobs, and the study of variables af- 
fecting organization of tasks. —(W. W. Wattenberg) 

8235. Faverge, Jean-Marie. Human engineering. 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1954, 4, 64-74.—The adaptation 
of machinery to the human operator has progressed 
most in aviation because of complexity and the conse- 
quences of error. Human engineering is a fusion of 
experimental and applied psychology; attention is 
often given to communication of information, design 
of indicators, and signaling devices. For American 
techniques to be introduced in France would require 
psychologists capable of initiating experiments, 
engineers interested in their studies, and financial 
support from large enterprises or public services. 
—(W. W. Wattenberg) 

8236. Faverge, J. M. Le langage des communi- 
cations dans l’analyse du travail. (The language of 
communications in job analysis.) Bull, Cent. Etud. 
Rech, psychotech., 1953, 2(1), 2-12.——The language 
of communications (telegraph and telephone) can be 
used for job description and leads naturally to ex- 
perimentation. A certain number of experiments are 
reported to illustrate the psychological meaning of the 
quantity of information gathered from the existence of 
an event or state. An example of the use of the lan- 
guage of information in the professional preparation of 
adult trainees is presented. —(A. Pinard) 

8237. Forbes, T. W. (NRC, Committee on Highway 
Safety Res., Washington, D. C.) Driver characteris- 
tics and highway operation. Tra/fic Engng, 1953, 24, 
49~-51.+—The author reviews briefly human factor in- 
formation available for use by the engineer in his de- 
sign of intersections. He calls attention to other 
human problems in highway operation, such as in- 
creased accidents resulting from physical improve- 
ment of highways and at freeway interchanges. A 
plea is made for further human research on problems 
of vision on the highway and specific operator be- 
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haviors, e.g., at exit ramps of freeways.—(J. V. 
Zuckerman) 

8238. Gagné, Robert M. (Lowry A.F.B., Denver, 
Colo.) Training devices and simulators: some re- 
search issues. Amer. Psychologist, 1954, 9, 95-107. 
—An attempt “‘to describe and clarify some research 
issues which occur in connection with the develop- 
ment, uses, and evaluation of training devices.’’ An 
analysis of the use of training devices indicates that 
they have two functions: performance measurement in 
which the important characteristics are reliability and 
validity, and performance improvement in which the 
important characteristic is the degree of transfer of 
learning to the operational task. 32 references. —(J. 
Arbit) 

8239. Garrett, W. O., Young, R. L., & Ferris, R. C. 
(Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md.) An experi- 
mental determination of signal discernibility enhance- 
ment by two raster-type CRT displays. /. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1954, 44, 80-84.—‘‘A raster-type CRT displ ay 
has been investigated as a means of improving the 
visual detection of weak radar signals. Two raster 
displays of different sizes were compared with a 
single-trace display under two conditions of screen 
brightness and signal-noise levels. The smaller of 
the two rasters was found to give significantly lower 
detection thresholds; its greatest superiority is 
shown, however, at the lower signal-noise and bright- 
ness levels.’’—(F. Ratliff) 

8240. Gerathewohl, S. J., & Strughold, H. (USAF 
Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph AFB, Randolph Fid., 
Tex.) Time consumption of eye movements and high- 
speed flying. J. Aviat. Med., 1954, 25, 38~45.—‘“‘Eye 
movements were filmed and photographed during vari- 
ous ocular performances.... The time-space relation- 
ships of the eye-movement patterns were analyzed, 
and the results were applied to high-speed flying... 
it is possible to make reasonable assumptions as to: 
(1) the interfixation times (or duration of) saccadic 
eye movements; (2) the distances covered by a high- 
speed plane during these times; (3) flying hazards 
which might arise from the pilot’s lack of knowledge 
of the time consumed in eye movements, or from his 
under-estimation of this factor in a critical situation 
...it is very desirable that instrument panels in 
high-speed aircraft be designed in such a way that the 
number and duration of eye movements will be kept to 
a minimum.’’—{J. M. Vanderplas) 

8241. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J., & Taylor, William 
F. (USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., Randolph Fld, Tex.) Ef- 
fect of intermittent light on the readability of printed 
matter under conditions of decreasing contrast. |. 
exp.-Psychol., 1953, 46, 278+282.—‘'The utilization 
of the Bartley effect for the improvement of readability 
under conditions of low contrast was investigated. A 
reading chart with gradually decreasing brightness 
contrast was read under steady and flicker conditions 
with four different light-dark ratios and two flicker 
frequencies (9 and 15 cps). The number of lines read 
was accepted as index of readability and, in a more 
general way, as index of visibility under low AL/L 
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conditions, It was found that the effect of flicker 
was to lower the number of lines read especially at 
low illumination levels. For this reason it seems 
doubtful that flicker can be used for the improvement 
of visibility under conditions of low contrast.” —(J. 
Arbit) 

8242. Gibbs, C. G. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) The con- 
tinuous regulation of skilled response by kinaesthetic 
feed back. Brit. J. Psychol., 1954, 45, 24-39.— 
“Two types of joystick were used to control the out- 
put of a velocity control servo mechanism in a track- 
ing task. One lever was of the normal free-moving 
type, and...the other had strong spring centering. 
Changes of limb position, and changes in the force 
exerted by the limb could therefore be compared, using 
the criteria of speed and accuracy.’’ “Isometric con- 
traction with the pressure control was definitely 
better when making both discrete and continuous re- 
sponses, learning was easier, and differential trans- 
fer effects appeared which also favoured the pressure 
control. It is thought that this superiority is due to 
the marked differences in the proprioceptive discharge 
in the two contractile states.’’——(L. E. Thune) 

8243. lribarren, L. Oftalmologia y aviacion. 
(Ophthalmology and aviation.) 1Vth Cong. Pan-Amer, 
Oftal., 1952, 1, 573-622.—The visual problems of 
flying are enumerated and special attention paid to 
the latent period of visual perception and the apparent 
displacement of images produced by compressed air. 
—(Courtesy of Ophthal, Lit.) 

8244, Lauru, L. L’étude physiologique des postes 
de travail; introduction de la mesure dans |’étude et 
la simplification des mouvements. (The physiological 
study of work areas; the introduction of measure in 
the study and the simplication of movements.) Travail 
et Méthodes, 1953, No. 72, 27-35.—A new apparatus 
is briefly described that measures the vertical, frontal 
and lateral components of physical effort. Data are 
presented which show that the method of measurement 
used translates as faithfully as possible all of the 
nuances of effort by a quantitative criterion that is 
independent of all psychological influence. It is 
shown that by modification of the way in which a 
physical task is accomplished, the desired result can 
be obtained in all cases by a minimum of effort ex- 
penditure.—(G. H. Mowbray) 

8245. Lawton, Alfred H. There'll always be a man. 
J]. Aviat. Med., 1953, 24, 532-535.—A discussion is 
presented of the role played by psychologists, physi- 
ologists, and medical specialists in human factors 
research within the Air Force research and develop- 
ment program. Despite a trend toward mechanization 
in warfare, men are needed to control and guide the 
machines. Contributions are cited of Human Factors 
Teams in the research and development of new equip- 
ment.—(J. M. Vanderplas) 

8246. Leplat, J. Adaptation de la machine 4 
homme. (The adaptation of the machine to man.) 
Bull, Cent, Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1953, 2(1), 35- 
39.——-The adaptation of the machine to man would be 
the French equivalent to what Americans cal! Human 
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Engineering. A brief review of the origins and the 
main sections of this branch of knowledge is followed 
by the description of a few types of characteristic re- 
searches in this field. An attempt is made towards 
the definition of a few elements of the method arising 
from the experiments reported. —( A. Pinard) 

8247. Leeb, Michel. Control information and frame 
of reference. Dissertation Abstr., 1953, 13, 887-888. 
— Abstract of Ph.D, thesis, 1953, Vanderbile U. 


8248. McGrath, $. D., Wittkower, E. D., & Cleghorn, 
R. A. Some ebservations on aircrew fatigue in the 
RCAF-~Tokyo Airlift. J. Aviat. Med., 1954, 25, 23-37. 
—Group discussion, interview, and questionnaire 
data are examined and discussed to show causes of 
“transient fatigue’’ as manifested by crews on the 
RCAF=Tokyo Airlift. ‘‘The chief manifestations de- 
scribed were: irritability, sleepiness, lowered stand- 
ards of performance and delayed reaction time.’’ 
Recommendations are presented for avoidance of 
fatigue. —{J. M. Vanderplas) 

8249, Metzner, Helen, & Mann, Floyd. (U. Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor.) Empleyee attitudes and absences. 
Personnel Psychol., 1953, 6, 467-485.—Findings 
from this study suggest that there is no simple rela- 
tionship between absences and work attitudes for all 
employees. The hypothesis that satisfaction with the 
work situation would be inversely related to absence 
rate was mainly substantiated for white collar men 
working at low skill level jobs and for blue collar 
men, but not for white collar women or white collar 
men working at higher level jobs. The way a man 
feels toward his supervisor and toward his work as 
sociates were the two work situation areas related to 
absence rates for both white and blue collar men. No 
relationship between absences and attitudes toward 
any of the selected aspects of the work situation was 
found for white collar women. —{A. S. Thompson) 

8250. Michigan. University. Institute for Sound Re- 
search. Survey Research Center. Industrial mobility 
in Michigan. Ann Arbor: Author, 1950. v, 77 p. 
$1.50.—-An hour-long detailed personal interview 
with a key executive in each of about 200 Michigan 
firms was undertaken to discover the characteristics 
which make Michigan a desirable or undesirable place 
in which to locate a manufacturing plant. The princi- 
pal source of satisfaction was in closeness to 
markets. Principal sources of dissatisfaction ‘cen- 
tered around problems of wage rates and labor pro- 
ductivity. The survey design and methods are de* 
scribed. —(P. Ash) 

8251. Miles, Pawl W. Visual effects of pink 
glasses, green windshields, and glare under night- 
driving conditions. A. M. A. Arch. Opbtbal., 1954, 
51, 15-23.—A green windshield at night reduces 
acuity from 20/32 to 20/46, and combined with pink 
glasses to 20/60. Resolution thresholds decreased 
from 10 to 42 seconds of arc, so that a pair of objects 
which could be seen through a clear windshield at 100 
feet decreased to 25 feet through the green. Other 
visual functions found “defective in night-driving 
conditions with tinted glass’* were stereo acuity, in- 
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stant counting span, discrimination of angular ve- 
locity, simultaneous contrast, intensity change, and 
direction of a line target.’’ Headlights should be de- 
signed larger in area “since glare is inversely pro- 
portional to the area of the source.’’——-(S, Renshaw) 

8252. Oakley, C. A. Three basic principles in vo- 
cational training. Psychol. at Wk, 1952, 4(6), 7-24. 
—Training concepts presented are: vocational train- 
ing should be oriented toward encouraging interest in 
learning; training should be by wholes rather than by 
parts; training should allow for trial and error factors 
which should be utilized. Induction training should 
be directed toward getting beginners to identify them- 
selves with the company.—(Courtesy of Industr. 
Train, Abstr.) 

8253. Peremans, G. Quelques considerations sur 
les maladies professionnelles. (Some considerations 
on occupational hazards.) Ergologie, 1953, 1, 297- 
298.+—The author lists, for a 25 year period, numbers 
of those affected in daily work in Belgium by lead, 
mercury, arsenic, phosphorus, and other poisonings; 
skin cancer; silicosis; and related diseases. He sug- 
gests areas in which to initiate measures to reduce 
risks: mechanical prevention techniques such as 
respirators, humidity control, and use of certain 
chemicals; means of individual protection; medical 
prevention, such as periodic examinations; collective 
protection such as sanitaty installations; developing 
information to tell recruits the hazards inherent in the 
work they are beginning. —(R. W. Husband) 

8254. Prestridge, Virginia, & Wray, Donald. 
(Comps.) Industrial sociology; an annotated bibli- 
ography. Champaign, Ill.: Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Illinois, 1953. ii, 
80 p. $1.00. (ILIR Bibliographic Contributions No. 3.) 
—471-item annotated bibliography arranged alpha- 
betically by author covering material through Decem- 
ber 1952 in industrial sociology, ‘*...the analysis 
and interpretation in sociological terms of the struc- 
ture of industry... ,the processes of change within 
this structure, and the direct relations between this 
structure and the social order.’’ Indexed by subject. 
—{A. J. Sprow) 

8255. Rebinson, W. (2 Savory Hill, London, 

W. C. 2, Eng.) Lighting in industry. Brit. J. phys. 
Med., 1953, 16(4), 69-74.——F actors involved in in- 
dustrial lighting are outlined briefly. Improved light- 
ing has been able to influence favorably production, 
health of workers, recruitment and retention of work- 
ers, better use of factory space, prevention of waste 
and even a reduction in the cost of lighting. The 
writer describes the steps in a lighting survey and 
makes many suggestions for increasing the efficiency 
of lighting systems in industry.—({Courtesy of Bull. 
Curr. Lit... Handicapped.) 

8256. Scobee, R. G. The relationship of ocular 
muscle balance to flying. [Vth Cong. Pan-Amer. 
Oftal., 1952, 1, 83-88.—-The power to discriminate 
depth diminishes with the square of the distance be- 
tween the objects of regard and the eyes. Considera- 
tion of the visual tasks of the combat pilot reveals 
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that they are largely performed at distances at which 
the presence of binocularity would make little differ- 
ence, ‘The “limits of normal’’ with respect to muscle 
balance on the basis of the standard deviation are de- 
fined and it is pointed out that individuals who do 
not fulfil their requirements may become satisfactory 
pilots. —(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


8257. Sebas, R., & Benchimol, R. O élho humano 
nas altas velocidedes. (The human eye at high 
speeds.) Brazil méd., 1952, 66, 289-292.—The au- 
thors hold that the following constitute the main prob- 
lems affecting the human eye at high speeds: (1) air 
streams; (2) optical surfaces; (3) vibration; (4) ac- 
celeration; (5) visual distortion; (6) action in emer- 
gency; (7) visual accommodation; (8) temperature; (9) 
duration of time between the appearance of and visual 
perception of an exciting object.——(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

8258. Stevens, W. R. Presidential address. Trans. 
Illum, Engng Soc., London, 1954, 19, 1-7.—An ex- 
amination is made of the sources for improving light- 
ing. These include the study of light sources and the 
production of new ones, the study of seeing and the 
properties of the eye, and the study of lighting in- 
stallation design.—(R. W. Burnham) 

8259. Swann, L. A. The vision of road users. 
Optician, 1953, 125, 321-323.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 
1953, 7(2), abs. 1064.) 

8260. Tufts College. Institute for Applied Experi- 
mental Psychology. Handbook of human engineering 
data. (2nd ed. (rev.)) Medford, Mass.: Tufts College, 
1952. Variously paged. $9.00. (U.S. Navy Special 
Devices Center, Port Washington, N. Y., Hum, Engi- 
neer. Rep. SDC 199-l-2a).— This loose leaf volume 
first published in 1949 (see 24: 5529) was revised by 
the addition of a Supplement No. 1 in 1951 which 
added a Part IX, Learning, and a Section IV, Altitude, 
to the part dealing with physiological conditions. The 
present second edition (revised) adds Supplement No. 
2, which is an expansion of Part VI, Motor Perform- 
ance. The glossary, index, and table of contents are 
suitably revised. Supplement No. 2 is available sepa- 
rately at $2.00.—(C. M. Louttic) 

8261. U. S. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. The develop- 
ment of criteria of safe driving for the individyal. 
Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 935, 24 p. Wash- 
ington: American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 
4084. Microfilm, $2.00; photocopy, $3.75.—11 rating 
scales were designed for possible use as criteria of 
safe driving, 8 to measure distinct aspects of driving 
behavior, 2 to act as suppressors, and 1 for an over- 
all safe-unsafe rating. On the basis of data on ap- 
proximately 200 drivers, who were assigned ratings on 
these scales by an average of 4.8 supervisors and an 
average of 12.5 associates, four scales were selected 
for the criterion instrument. The same drivers and 
supervisors who participate in the rating sessions 
were asked to indicate, for each of 105 statements of 
driving behavior, how ratable (observable) the be- 
havior was and how important it was to safe driving. 
The 15 statements adjudged most ratable and most 
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important were selected for inclusion as a checklist 
in the criterion instrument, 

8262. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO, PRB. Evaluation 
of instruments to select safe drivers. Personnel Res. 
Br. Rep., 1952, No. 962, 36 p. Washington: American 
Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 4085. Microfilm, 
$2.25; photocopy, $5.00.—7 experimental tests for 
the prediction of safe driving were constructed and 
administered to Army drivers. A composite of ratings 
on driving behavior made by supervisors and asso- 
ciates was used as the criterion. Validity coeffi- 
cients were: Driving Know-How (.32 for a subtest con- 
sisting of the 48 most valid items), Path Tracing 
(.21), Two-Hand coordination (.21), and Speed of 
Marking (.13). Smaller values were observed for the 
tests: Attention to Detail, Hidden Figures, and Re- 
action to Signals. 

8263. U. S$. Dept. Army. AGO. PRB. How industry 
determines the need for and effectiveness of training. 
Personnel Res. Br. Rep., 1952, No. 929, 155 p. Wash- 
ingtoa: American Documentation Institute, Doc. No. 
3872. Microfilm, $6.00; photocopy, $20.00.—A re- 
view of the literature, a questionnaire survey of 150 
industrial concerns, and field visits to 30 selected 
companies were made to discover the methods indus- 
try uses to determine what its training needs are, the 
relative merits of different training methods and aids, 
and what training has accomplished. About 1 company 
in 10 reported use of systematic research techniques 
in determining training needs; most frequently men- 
tioned, however, were informal methods such as man- 
agement requests, talks with supervisors, and results 
of conferences. 

8264. Weiss, H. S., Edelberg, R., Charland, P. V., 
& Rosenbaum, J. 1. (Aero Med. Lab., WADC, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, O.) Animal and human reactions to 
rapid tumbling. /. Aviat. Med., 1954, 25, 5=22. 
—Rapid tumbling may occur during aircraft seat 
ejection and free fall, at rates upwards of 180 rpm. 
Anesthetized dogs were subjected to horizontal rota- 
tion at rates up to 150 rpm and humans at rates up to 
125 rpm, on a spin table with center of rotation at the 
heart and with caudad displacement (dogs) and at the 
iliac crest (humans), Data are presented of circula- 
tory effects, electrocardiographic records, and psy- 
chomotor performance during rotation. Responses to 
light or sound signals and arithmetic problem solving 
did not change determinably. Blood pressure, electro- 
cardiogram, and performance analysis indicate that a 
differentiation can be made of known safe from unsafe 
tumbling conditions. 21 references.—(J. M. 
Vanderplas) 

8265. Weston, H. C. Essentials of good lighting in 
places of work. Psychol. at Wk, 1952, 4(6), 2-9. 
—Discusses industrial illumination as it affects 
visual efficiency and as it produces a more agreeable 
environment. Considers local and general area light 
intensities as related to glare effects, visual acuity, 
visual adaptation, and age of the workers.—(Courtesy 
of Industr. Train. Abstr.) 


(See also abstracts 6863, 6995, 7946) 
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BUSINESS & COMMERCE 


8266. Baxter, Brent; Taaffe, Andrew A., & Hughes, 
Joseph, F. A training evaluation study. Personne! 
Psychol., 1953, 6, 403-417.—“*This report describes 
a study measuring the effects of one company’s con- 
ference training for a single position, debit insurance 
agent. Some agents were provided conference training 
in centralized schools, while others followed the same 
text and assignments under local supervision. The 
groups were compared with regard to their production, 
job satisfaction, termination rate, life insurance 
knowledge, and supervisor’s ratings. The results did 
not disclose any evidence that the groups were sig- 
nificantly different on any of the criteria at the end of 
six months or one year. Thus, the cost of the con- 
ferences did not seem to be justified in this situation. 
Possible explanations of these results are dis- 
cussed.’’——-(A. S. Thompson) 


8267. Dichter, Ernest. Public relations and mass 
motivations. |. Communication, 1953, 3, 90-96.—In- 
direct, devious methods in public relations may be 
necessary to change consumer motivation. Advertising 
should be directed to building up the public ego and 
to maintaining its security.—(D. E. Meister) 


8268. Fisher, Burton R., & Withey, Stephen B. Big 
business as the people see it. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, 1951. xiii, 200 p. $2.00.—A 
national sample of 1227 adults was interviewed in the 
fall of 1950 concerning the definition of and attitudes 
toward ‘‘big business.” Attitudes as measured by 
varied approaches and interrelationships of responses 
are reported and discussed. General areas of ques- 
tioning about “‘big business’’ include the beneficial 
and adverse effects; its power position compared to 
**small business,’’ labor unions, and government; 
reasons for growth to its present size and expecta- 
tions for future growth; consumer buying habits and 
others. A 59page appendix includes methodological 
material, the questionnaire used in the survey, and 
miscellaneous findings.——(T. R. Lindbom) 


8269. Gevini, Héléne. Le controle des produits in- 
dustriels. (Industrial product control.) Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1954, 4, 75-81.—lIn the United States, psycho- 
logical studies are made to aid in adjusting the quali- 
ties of manufactured products to the needs and tastes 
of consumers. Elaborate testing programs measure 
qualities of products. Other research is devoted to 
the reactions of consumers to the products themselves 
and to sales campaigns.—-(W, W. Wattenberg) 


(See also abstracts 7453, 8152) 
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PROFESSIONS 


8270. Drucker, Peter F. Management and the pro- 
fessional employee. Harv. Bus. Rev., 1952, 30(3), 
84-90.——States that professional employees are the 
fastest growing group in our work population, that the 
scope of professional employment has been widening 
steadily, and that professional manpower is the 
scarcest manpower in this country. Studies show that 
industry is not handling professional manpower effi- 
ciently, but rather, their morale is relatively low; they 
know little about the business for which they work; 
they complain about their “‘isolation,’’ and that their 
time and talents are being wasted. Discusses differ- 
ences in basic attitudes between management and 
professional people, which revolve around: (1) pro- 
fessional standards; (2) ingrained working habits; and 
(3) self-contained logic.—(Courtesy of Industr. Train. 
Abstr.) 

8271. Grégoire, Francois. Constantes et tendances 
de la mentalité technicienne moderne. (Constants and 
tendencies in the modern technical mentality.) /. 
Psychol. norm. path., 1953, 46, 429=464.—Some are 
concerned today over a potential domination of the 
technician (‘‘technocratie’’) or, to use Burnham’s ex- 
pression, ‘ta managerial revolution.’® Beginning with 
the definition of an engineer and going through the re- 
view of the social views of various influential “tech- 
nicians,”’ starting from the XVIIth century with the 
Saint-Simon school up to our modern theoreticians of 
Cybernetics, the author attempts to sketch a psycho- 
logical portrait of the technician. Notwithstanding 
their individual differences, these various person- 
alities have a common mental set centering around a 
number of precise notions; statism, finitism, equi- 
librium, pessimism.—(D. Bélanger) 

8272. Terneu, R. Importance du caractére dans le 
rendement professionnel. (Importance of character in 
professional services.) Ergologie, 1953, 1, 299-303. 
—The emotional side of life can either enhance or 
spoil our actions and aptitudes. So, measuring this 
area becomes of importance in selection. The author 
suggests that a schizothymic journalist is incon- 
ceivable, although he might do as a dreamy poet, 
whereas the cyclothymic might be adapted for con- 
tacts with humans in the midst of rapidly changing 
conditions. He suggests such tests as Rorschach, 
Cattell’s Perseveration, Cattell’s Factor F, TAT, and 
Psychodiagnostic Myokinetic. He concludes that there 
exists in Belgium a sufficient number of personality 
tests to examine anyone regardless of occupation. 
—(R. W. Husband) 


(See also abstracts 6861, 8195) 











WALTER SAMUEL HUNTER 
1889-1954 


The first issue of PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, which appeared in 
January 1927, was the product of more than a year of editorial and business 
planning. To Walter S. Hunter must be given a major share of the credit 
for the planning and for the subsequent eminently successful management 
of this journal during its first twenty volumes. He had accepted the editor- 
ship of the Psychological Index in 1925, in its 3lst volume, and continued 
to.edit both bibliographic journals until 1936 when the Index ceased pub- 
lication, being considered no longer necessary because of the stature 
which the ABSTRACTS had achieved. The present editorial staff appre- 
ciates the many problems which had to be solved during the first few years 
—as well as those resulting from the effects of World War II on psycho- 
logical research and publication between 1940 and 1945—and it is gener- 
ous in its praise of the success with which they were solved. It was Dr. 
Hunter’s broad knowledge, deep insight, practical skill, courage, and wis- 
dom which guided his staff to the production of an American and inter- 
national bibliographic journal which was second to none among the scien- 
tific abstracting services. 

It was with a keen sense of loss that the present editors learned of 
Dr. Hunter’s death on the 3rd of August. We pay respectful homage to the 
man who so guided the early life of this journal that it is assured of a long 


and useful maturity. 


C, M. Louttit 
Allen J. Sprow 
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Associates 


The largest class of membership is Associate. In order to qualify as an Associate 
an applicant must meet one of three sets of requirements: 


1. He must have a doctor’s degree based in part upon a psychological dissertation 
and conferred by a graduate school of recognized standing; or 


2. He must have completed two years of graduate work in psychology at a recog- 
nized graduate school and be devoting full time to work or graduate study that is 
primarily psychological in character; or 


3. He must have completed one year of graduate study plus one year of profes- 
sional work in psychology and be devoting full time to work or graduate study that 
is primarily psychological in character. 


Distinguished persons in related sciences, education, or other fields outside of 
psychology sometimes apply for membership in the Association because of their 
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requirements stated above may be waived. 


Annual dues for Associates are $17.50, except that for his first five years of 
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Applicants must have their applications complete by August 1. New Asso- 
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Properly qualified Associate members may, upon nomination by one of the 
Divisions and election by the Council of Representatives, become Fellows of the 
American Psychological Association. Fellows must previously have been Associates. 
They must have a doctor’s degree and at least five years of acceptable professional 
experience beyond that degree. They must be primarily engaged in the advance- 
ment of psychology as a science and a profession. 


Annual dues for Fellows are $17.50. Fellows receive the same journals as 
Associates. 
In the American Psychological Association, no one is made a Fellow except at 


his own request. 
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Life Membership is open to members who have reached the age of 65 and who 
have been members for twenty years. They are exempt from dues, and receive the 
American Psychologist and the Directory. 
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